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Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University of 
Colorado Department of English. The editorial offices are at the University of Colo- 
rado in Boulder and the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. AES appears ten times 
a year on a monthly basis from September through June. Volumes follow the publica- 
tion schedule. At present approximately 1,100 journals are screened for articles dealing 
with American, English, and British Commonwealth literature and English language. 
These articles are abstracted by volunteer contributors and field editors, including 
abstractey§ from Abstracts of Folklore Studies, RILM Abstracts, and other sources. 


“ SS AULA 
Sie %) N жы E Abstract Policy 


AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article as concisely as possible 
and without editorial bias. They state the thesis, express the method of development, and 
point to the major implications drawn by the articles. Any subject mentioned in the 
abstract is covered significantly in the article. In brief, the abstract is intended as a 
quick guide to the basic utility of the article and should not be considered a substitute 
for the original. 


Format 


Titles of major listings, sub-categories, and item numbers; titles of articles and all works; 
and words, parts of words, and phrases discussed linguistically appear in boldface type. 
A title within à title is indicated by full capitals and boldface type—the only special 
face used. In order to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to а minimum, 
other items, such as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face. Quotation marks 
are used only to indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular 
way peculiar to an author. Reference to the source of the article immediately follows 
the article title, the journal title being abbreviated. А key to the abbreviations of 
journals abstracted in this issue immediately precedes the abstracts. 


Index 


AES provides both monthly and annual indexes, which are keyed to item number, not 
page number. The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, three types 
of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly, (2) titles of anonymous works 
dealt with, and (3) subjects treated. Generally the subject categories are used when the 
article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. When the abstract deals with 
individual authors and their work, it is listed under the authors' names. The annual 
index not only cumulates the ten monthly indexes, but includes two additional features. 
It lists the names of the authors of the articles abstracted. It also includes sub-categories 
for those persons and subjects which appear frequently in the monthly indexes, so that 
one is not confronted, for instance, with the name Shakespeare, followed by 254 
undifferentiated item numbers. 


The automation of the AES Index in 1966 has made feasible the cumulation of annual 
indexes at some future date. .. 


Categories ' 


Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, English, ‘American, and Com- 
monwealth and Related Literatures. The following list of categories contains special 
sub-categories which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they appear in | 
the journal. Regular sub-categories used with the other categories are: Author's Name, ` 
Titles of Anonymous Works, Drama, Fiction, Poetry, Prose, and General. 


; GENERAL l 
General I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Comparative Literature, Literary Theory, . 
Prosody, Rhetoric, Theory of Criticism) : 

General II. Celtic Languages and Literature 

General ПІ. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive) 

General IV. Language (History, Linguistics) 

General V;. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Drama, Fiction, 
Poetry, Prose) і С 


ENGLISH 


English I. Language (History, Linguistics) 

English П. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Drama, Fiction, 
Poetry, Prose) 

English III. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Romances, Anglo-Latin) 

English IV. Renaissance [to 1660] 

English V. Restoration and Enlightenment 

English VI. Romantic 

English VII. Victorian 

English VIII. Modern 

English IX. General 


AMERICAN’ 


American I. Language (History, Linguistics) 

American II. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Drama, Fiction, 
Poetry, Prose) 

American Ш. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

American IV. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 

American V. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 

American VI. Twentieth Century 

American VII. General 


COMMONWEALTH AND RELATED LITERATURES ~ 


The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a litera- : 
ture Шеп in English or a literature that has had marked influence on гараз litera- 
ture and language. ; 


СЕ — 
ChauR ` 
Commentary 
Conrad 
Continuum 
CR 


.. Book Collector, 19:2, Sum. 1970; 3, Aut. 1970. 


: American. Book Collector, 18:9, May 1968; 10, Sum. 1968; 19:2, Oct. 


1968; 3, Nov. 1968; 4, Dec. 1968; 5, Jan. 1969; 6, Feb. 1969; 7, 
Mar. 1969.” 


“American Imago, 27:1, Sp. 1970. 
‘American’ Quarterly, 15:2, Sum. 1963, Pts. 182; 3, Fall 1963; 4, Win. 


1963. 
Arion, 7:4, Win. 1968; 8:1, Ѕр. 1969. 
American Scholar, 39:4, Aut. 1970. - 


Atlantic Monthly, 225:1, Jan. 1970; 226:1, July 1970; 2, Aug. 1970; 
3, Sept. 1970; 4, Oct. 1970; 5, Nov. 1970; 6, Dec. 1970. 


Anglo-Welsh ` Review, 19:43, Aut.. 1970. - ; 
Baker Street Journal, 20:4, Dec. 1970. . 


College English, 32:2, Nov. E 

Chaucer Review, 4:3; 1970. 
Commentary, 50:4, „Oct. 1970. 

Confadiana; 2:2, Win. 1969-70. 

Continuum, 8:1, Sp.-Sum. 1970. 

Critical Review, 11,1968. 

Dickens Studies Newsletter, 1:2, Sept. 1970. 
English Literature in Transition, 11:3, 1968. 
English Studies in Africa, 10:2, Sept. 1967; 11:2, Sept. 1968. 
Evergreen Review, 14:85, Dec. 1970. l | 

Harvard Library Bulletin, 18:3, July 1970. 

Journal of Aesthetic Education, 4:3, July 1970. 





. Journal of Commonwealth Literature, No. 5, July 1968. 


Jewish Quarterly, 16:4, Win. 1968. 


Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, 55:2, Sum. 1962; 56:1, 
Sp. 1963; 3, Aut. 1963; 57:1, Sp. 1964. 


Journal of Religion, 40:4, Oct. 1960; 44:4, Oct. 1964; 46:2, Apr. 1966; 
49:4, Oct. 1969. 


Kipling Journal, 37:175, Sept. 1970. 
Louisiana Studies, 9:2, Sum. 1970. 
Library, 5th Ser. 25:2, June 1970; 3, Sept. 1970. 


London Magazine, 10:2, May 1970; 3, June 1970; 4&5, July-Aug. 1970; 
7, Oct. 1970. 


Meanjin Quarterly, 29:3, 1970. 
Minnesota Review, 9:1, 1969. 


Michigan Quarterly Review, 8:4, Aut. 1969; 9:1, Win. 1970; 2, Sp. 1970; 


3, Sum. 1970; 4, Aut. 1970. 


SDR 
SNovel 
Spectrum 


Massachusetts Studies in English, 2:3, Sp. 1970. 
Notes and Queries, 17:11, Nov. 1970. 
National Review, 22:47, Dec. 1, 1970. 


New Statesman, Jan. 2, 16, 1970; Feb. 6, 13, 27, 1970; Mar. 13, 20, 27, 
1970; Apr. 3, 10, 1970; May 1, 22, 29, 1970; June 5, 12, 19, 1970; 
July 17, 24, 31, 1970. 


Nieuw Vlaams Tijdschrift, 22:8, Oct. 1969. 


Phylon: The Atlanfa University Review of Race and Culture, 31:3, Fali 
1970. 


Philological Quarterly, 46:1, Jan. 1967. 
Partisan Review, 37:1, 1970. 


Quarterly Review, 304:1, Jan. 1966; 3, July 1966; 4, pote 1966; 305:2, 
Apr. 1967; 4, Oct. 1967. 
Re: Arts and Letters, 3:2, Sp. 1970. 


: 4 Revue d'histoire litteraire de la France, No.-3-4, May-Aug. 1969. 
" i Romance Notes, 11:3, Sp. 1970. ў 


Research Opportunities in Renaissance Drama, 12, 1969. 

Scottish Studies, 14:1, 1970. 

South Dakota Review, 8:3, Aut. 1970. 

Studies in the Novel, 2:2, Sum. 1970. 

Spectrum, 10:2, Sp. 1969; 12:1, Sp. .1970. 

Transactions of the Cambridge Bibliographical Society, 5:2, 1970. 
Thoreau Society Bulletin; No. 113, Fall 1970. 

University Review (Kansas City), 37:1, Oct. 1970. 


U.S. Catholic and Jubilee, 34:14, June 1969; 20, Dec. 1969; 36:2, Feb. 
1971. н 


Victorian Newsletter, No. 38, Fall 1970. 
Victorian Poetry, 8:3, Aut. 1970. , i | i: 
Victorian Studies, 13:4, June 1970; 14:1, Sept. 1970. 

William and Mary Quarterly, 28:1, Jan. 19741. — 

Word, 23:1-3, Apr., Aug., Dec. 1967; 24:1-3, Apr., Aug., Dec. 1968. 


Yale University Library Gazette, 42:4, Apr. 1968; 43:2, Oct. 1968; 3, 
Jan. 1969; 44:3, Jan. 1970; 45:1, July 1970; 2, Oct. 1970. 
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GENERAL 
І. GENERAL ome 


Literary Theory - 
1941. Cowden, Roy W. Тһе Creative Impulse, МОВ, 8:4, Aut. . 1969, 238-241. [This 
article was excerpted from a projected book, to have been entitled Тһе Creative Process 
in Writing, left unfinished at Cowden's death in 1966.] The earliest archaeological evi- 
dence of man indicates he was distinguished from the animals by his playful, uninhibited 
desire to create. His ability may be less or great, its scope general or specific, but the 
creative person has a faith in his own inspiration hoe: effort that drives him on whether 
he is given recognition or not. i --ЕН. 


` 1942. Cowden, Roy W. The First Words а Writer Puts on Paper, MQR, 9:1, Win. 
1970, 57-63. [This article was excerpted from Cowden’s projected book, The Creative 
Process in Writing, left unfinished at his death in 1966.] The writer usually puts down 
on paper an. abstract or general expression, later replacing it with one that is more 
particular, clear, or accurate. For survival, man, like other animals, originally depended 
on awareness or ability to shift attention. It is this instinctive lack of extended concen- 
tration that frequently causes him to write what he doesn’t mean. His error, however, 
when it has been recognized, may stimulate him to a successful search for exact 
SADICSRUIE —E.H. 


1943. Harrison, John L. G. H. Bantock, Literature, and Moral Education, JAesE, 4:3, 
July 1970, 37-54 (rev.-art, С. Н. Bantock, Education in an Industrial Society, Faber, 
1963; Education, Culture, and the Emotions, Faber, 1967). In these books, Bantock 
claims that literature has an educational value—-a direct moral effect. on the behavior 
of the individual, leading him to embrace principles of right conduct. However, he 
misunderstands the nature of literature, which is intrinsically aesthetic and only extrin- 
sically moral. A piece of literature is an aesthetic object; it is independent of the reader's 
moral nature, unrelated to moral questioris and: exercises no moral suasion on the 
reader. Furthermore, Bantock has misread his main authority, F. R. Leavis, who does 
see the realm of literature as the aesthetic, and: who dissociates iterates from moral 
questions. | l —].J.M. 


1944. Bantock, G. H. A Reply to Dr. Manius: JAesE, 4:3, July 1970,.55-60. Наг- 
rison, in reviewing [Bantock's] position on the moral value of literature, is himself 
ambiguous about the place of morality in literature; he uses moral terms in describing 
literature, and admits, at times, that there is a moral component in literature, which he 
tries to subordinate to the aesthetic category. He never defines what he means by the 
term aesthetic; and gives no real justification for separating the moral and aesthetic 
spheres of literature. Moreover, he quotes the remarks on the C. P. Snow—F. R. 
Leavis controversy out of context, and attributes remarks to [Bantock] which [he] was 
actually quoting from other authors. [See the preceding abstract.] —J.J.M. 


Literature and Society 
1945, Davenport, Guy. Apocalypse Next Exif, NatR, 22:47, Dec. 1, 1970, 1302-1304. 
The automobile and concomitant technology, which have brought the enslavement of 
man, have been leading us away from a high culture toward another dark age; hence 
the disquiet in recent literature. Although the decisive end of the modern renaissance 
that began in 1910 has brought to light certain musicians and poets heretofore invisible, 
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many writers deserving of prominence remain neglected. Our highly imaginative novels 


are modifications of the traditional] novel rather than continuations of the great period = 


of innovation. All the arts, except the film, are entering a new decadent period. —H.B. 


1946. Mitford, Jessica. Let Us Now Appraise Famous Writers, AtlMon,: 226:1, July 
1970, 45-54. Тһе widely advertised Famous Writers School has an impressive Guiding 
Faculty of whom Bennett Cerf is perhaps the most famous, although it.also includes 
Faith Baldwin, Phyllis McGinley, Rod Serling, and. Mark Wiseman. Of the school's 
business and selling methods the Guiding Faculty plead ignorance, athough Cerf calls 
the operation “ап appeal to the gullible," and indeed it does seem to be just short of 
legal fraud. The few student sales and high drop-out rate are just two of several reasons 
why the promising writer interested іп taking a course would do better with a university- 
sponsored correspondence program. AES —D.M.S. 


Theory of Criticism. 


1947. Bear, Andrew. Richard Hoggart: Literature and “Cultural Studies, 2 Meanjin, 
29:3, 1970, 370-376. Hoggart (The Uses of Literacy, Chatto-& Windus, 1957; Speaking 
to Each Other, Chatto & Windus, 1970) advocates the study of literature in relation 
to its social meanings. The student of literature begins with the literary artifact and 
examines it intrinsically, but must then study” it in relation to the entire culture that 
produced it. : —F.M.P. 


1948. Hamm, Victor M. From Ontology to E A Critical Problem, CE, 32:2, 
Nov. 1970, 146-154. All literary criticism is axiological—evaluative. A literary work 
cannot be treated phenomenologically. Critical evaluation of a work is only possible 
after a knowledge of the specific work within the author's: canon and of the canon 
within the context of the “history of thought and of literature." Thus the best evalua- 
tive analysis results from historical and comparative study. --ЕЕН. 


1949. Maier, Rosemarie. *Thé Intentional Fallacy” and the Logic of Literary Criti- 
cism, CE, 32:2, Nov. 1970, 135-145. The anti-intentionalist and autotelic positions of 
the New Critics’ espousal of the Wimsatt-Beardsley theory (The Intentional Fallacy, 
SR, 54, 1946, 468-488) of "the intentional fallacy". raises ."far-reaching implications" 
about the “aims and functions of literary criticism." The.theory “does not imply that 
literary history or biography is totally irrelevant to knowledge. about literature; it only 
implies . . . that if the critic focuses, in his criticism, on the concrete poem, and if the 
historian and biographer. concentrate on their proper subjects, then greater progress 
will be made toward a systematic knowledge of literature." © —EF.H. 


1950. Schwartz, Elias. Notes on Linguistics and Literature, CE, 32:2, Nov. 1970, 184- 
190. Linguistic analysis cannot be literary. criticism. For example, the attempt of the 
Prague School of linguists to analyze literature by linguistic methods is faulty: it 
finds "foregrounding" the "key to literary or poetic language," but "foregrounding 
occurs frequently in non-literary texts and in ordinary speech." Literature is language 
used mimetically, but the linguist reduces literature to language. Meaning in literature 
arises not from isolated syntactical and semantic parts but from the total structure of 
the work, “which is aesthetic, not linguistic.” "OM |^ —EF.H. 
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1951. Thompson, John. Catharsis, Linguistics & АП That, Commentary, 50:4, Oct. 
1970, 65-73. Despite its promises of generalization and its great powers of discrimina- 
tion, the recent school of linguistic criticism of poetry offers no more insight or inno- 
vation than did the New Criticism, or.even Aristotelian criticism. —F.E. 


1952. Tomlinson, T.-B. Recent Criticism of the Novel, CR, 11, 1968, 106-120 (rev.- 
· art; Robert Garis, The Dickens Theatre, Clarendon, 1965). Garis can really read, and 
he can write about novels in а way that few other contemporary critics can, despite 
their intelligence. Actually few modern: American critics are really drawn mainly to 
the novels they are ostensibly writing about, but to metaphysics, research, and scholar- 
ship. They show a real energy of mind; not of a critical kind, however, but rather an 
energy which has a tendency to look at a static perfection of ideal, out of touch with 
a growing, inquiring. imagination. —J.E.D. 


1953. Lindenberger, Herbert. Keats's TO AUTUMN and Our Kowledge of a Poem, 
CE, 32:2, Nov. 1970, 123-134. Various critics have évaluated Keats’s poem from 
diverse perspectives: from thé biographical; within the context of the other odes, in rela- 
tionship to Keats's aesthetic’ concepts (expressed. in the poet's letters), and’ within 
archetypal contexts. Each of these critical approaches, however, reveals the “critic’s 
rhetorical purpose and his historical or professional situation.” Criticism is thus 
essentially subjective; any attempts to objectify it are-futile. Therefore, the reader- 
critic faced with a plethora of divergent critical readings of a work must conduct an 
inner-"dialogue" in weighing the evidence of disparate readings: "the reader himself, 
on the basis of his role in the dialogue, will have to be the judge." —E.F.H. 


П. CELTIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 


D. Gwenallt Jones 


1954. Page, Alun. Valiant for Truth: Some Comments on Part of the Elegy, JOHN 
EDWARD DANIEL, by Gwenallt, AWR, 19:43, Aut. 1970, 32-43. Jones’s elegy on 
his fellow 20th-century Welsh poet, John Edward Daniel, reflects Gwenalit's own 
intellectual and personal history, his "rejection and renewal in belief.” In examining 
the basis of "faith" in his own age Gwenallt. Жм his course among the demands 
and issues of our time.” . eu —I.R.O. 


` p. J. Williams 


1955. Б Ети and Saunders Lewis. Two Tributes о D. J. Williams, AWR, 
19:43, Aut. 1970, 25-31. [The article contains two tributes to the Met prose writer 
D. J. Williams, who died in 1970.] —T.R.O. 


Ш. BIBLIOGRAPHY . i 
. Cumulative ANC 

1956. Gordon, Douglas H. The Book-Collecting Northamptonshire Ishams and their 

Book-Loving Virginia and Massachusetts Cousins, HarvLB, 18:3, July 1970, 282-297. 

The discovery of the Lamport Hall library іп 1867 by Charles Edmonds aroused a great 
deal of interest in the Isham family of Northamptonshire; 'The major portion of the 
library was established by Thomas and Justinian during the late 16th and 17th: 
centuries, but the bibliographical efforts of the Isham descendants [traced here] had: 
important ramifications on both sides of the Atlantic. —R.L.K. 
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Vogue с Linguistics: en 
1957. Hughes, John P. The Included Sentence Structure in Function Analysis, Word, 
23:1-3, Apr., Aug., Dec. 1967, 335-343. “The hypothesis of the included sentence gives 
a simpler and тоге economical explanation of certain: constructions in ne 
English which‘ “һауе hitherto been analyzed in а: variety, of different ways." , —S. RD. 


1958, Miyake, Ko. On Certain Uses of the Verb to Be, Word, 24: 1-3, Apr. Aug, Dec. 
1968, 295-308. "Though each language has its own ‘logic,’ » there is.also “ʻa universal 
logic," necessary to: compare; their ““logical systems.’ ” According to Fumio Naka- 
jima (Semantic Analysis: The Polysemy- of Is in A Seminar of: English Philology and 
Lingnistics,, Tokyo, 1956), the verb to be with a nominal’ predicative is used for 
identification, classification, definition, and naming. There are. three variants and three 
new, larger classes: statements of belief, assertion, and metaphor. There are a number 
of grammatically peripheral uses, Minus accusatives of description. A cx —S.R.D. 


1959. ‘Smeaton, B: H. Problems dn the Analysis of the Modern- English Operators, 
Word, 24:1-3, Apr., AUg.; Dec. 1968, 469-475. The function-word components of the 
verbal phrase—ts, аге,“ аш, has, have, had; will, would, "when unaffected by negation; 
interrogation, ellipsis, or certain prosodic features, usually occur in a.contracted, or. 
reduced form." There are three major categories in which reductions of these forms 
regularly occur. ‘Reduction occurs elsewhere, for example, when not is suffixed to an 
operator to negate a verb. E . 2 —S.R.D. 


Cf.: Items 1950. and 1951. 


v. THEMES AND TYPES 


^ - Fiction’ qe É 
1960. ЕТЕР Michael. ' Troubled Priests in Fiction, USCA, 34:14, June 1969, 
48-50 (rev.-art.). It might have seemed ‘that Vatican II was to be the cut-off point for 
priest-novels, some of which, like Greene's The Power and the Glory, were truly great. 
However, the celibacy controversy has ‘generated à whole new series of this kind of 
novel. Although the authors of this genre show various degrees of promise, their books 
(with the exception of Thomas Benneulys “Three Cheers for the Paraclete) tend to be 
duil and predictable. р —D.M.S. 


1 


1961. "Christopher, Michael. Maybe the - Catholic Novel Isn't Dead, USC&J, 36:2, 
Feb. 1971, 48-50 (rev.-art, Piers Paul Read, Monk Dawson, Lippincott, 1969; and 
Edward R. F. Sheehan, The Governor, World, 1970). ` Although the Catholic novel 
was pronounced dead in the mid-60's by critics and reviewers, it'is now attempting а 
resurrection. Current upheavals in the Cetholic church furnish writers with “а whole 
new order of personal drama." Sheehan and Read have. recently published Catholic 
novels, and other writers, such as Т. Е. жолық шау реді again on, the contemporary 
scene. m Ss t ae . —DMS, 
it А E E ! 
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1962. De. Vries, Peter. Exploring Inner Space, MQR, 9:2, Sp. 1970, 85-92. The pur- 
pose of the writer is to make the reader see. It is only by attempting to write that the 
writer is able.to see the truth about himself and his characters, who are extensions of 
him. When he understands them and their real motives, he may find that his protag- 
onist is less than admirable. [The. SM is. DeVries's 1969 бреве Lecture at the 
University ‘of ТЕКЕШ; . s Ж das. Әт | —RH. 


1963. Fiedler, Leslie A: The Male Novel; PR, 37: 1,. 1970, 74-89. [m printing and 
the spread of literacy made possible the first Pop Era of ‘the’.1840’s and the “penny 
dreadfuls" which were to alter the self-consciousness of the working class and the con- 
sciousness of them among the bourgeoisie. This was a “pious and sadomasochistic 
sub-pornography” intended for an exclusively male audience. The style of sub-porn is 
deliberately careless and banal, its structure all middle with no beginning or conclusion, 
its characters depthless and undeveloping. The word “mystery” which frequently 
appears in titles of this genre refers to that which is inscrutable and sinister beneath 
the glittering surface of the city. —. ; at ВААР. 


: . ТТ A Е 

1964. "Barker, КЕР Half а Pint of Paraffin оп: Notes on Some Responsibilities 
of the Poem, LonMag, 10:4&5, July/ Aüg. 1970. АШ ‘things are convertible into poetry, 
Naming something is a ‘ceremony imparting to it our consciousness of its existence as 
а Spiritual fact; a ров is a ceremony of celebration at the baptism into the natural 
world of another subject or object or thing. Because -of the subjectivity of language 
we ought to be able .to learn that words are and remain in their-own esséntiàl nature 
poetic or imaginative Tepresentations, metaphors for, ‘things that have no names in 
themselves. Honoring i is the: principal social function of the poet; —R.R. Y. 


1965. Finch, Peter. Concrete Poetry: A Brief Outline, AWR, 19:43, Aut. 1970, 207- 
212. "Concrete" works experiment with new methods of communication. "Some are 
valid as graphic art, others as music, some show a new form or a new method of 
communication for Ив own ‘sake, while a few add to the literal content оға poem by 
visual shaping." Modern "Conérete" was first developed by Eugene Gomringer in 
Switzerland and by the “Noigandres” poets in Brazil. Gomringer and Decio Pignatari, 

a “Noigandres” poet, met at Ulm in 1955 and helped found an international movement. 
"After the 1955 meeting, there was а gradual. linking up of poets throughout the world, 
fostered mainly by the тапу international exhibitions organized. and the manifestoes 
put out by various groups." . —T.R.O. 


1966. Raban, Jonathan. . Shadow of a Gunman, мё, June 19, 1970, 893-894. Wim- 
satt, treating the .poem as a verbal object in his Verbal Icon (U. of Kentucky, 1954), 
makes the assumption. that the poem exists as an exploitation of or commentary on 
some commonly agreed system of linguistic “usage.” His aggressive stance toward 
criticism is like Lee Marvin as ‘the Last Gunman; a somewhat outdated classic. His 
notion of verbal movement as а process of correspondences between figures of language 
and the workings of spiritual truth makes him the most recent of American Platonists. 


In him, the theological bent of New Criticism lies üppermost. Freeing the wórk from 
thé’ author, from the effect on its audience, from history and relativistic’ explanation, 


one opens it to the gaze of Spiritual Truth. Yet this vision of poetic language is an 
extraordinarily impoverished one which was more acceptable in the period before 
Wittgenstein and other analysts of language. Can we really grant a poem autonomy, 
freed from the network of social and historical processes? ` —R.E.W. 
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1967. Rothenberg, Albert: Inspiration, Insight and the Creative Process in Poetry, 
CE, 32:2, Nov. 1970, 172-183. The commonly used -term inspiration “ін neither the 
invariant starting "point of the poetic creative- process, nor is it necessarily the most 
critical aspect of poetic creation.". Rather, initial ideas for poems are “metaphors for 
personal conflicts" which “function .as defenses against conscious recognition of the 
conflict although they may indirectly communicate the conflict to others.” These 
“jnitial ideas" drive the poet toward “further writing and an attempt at gaining resolu- 
tion ard insight." 'This tension is relieved when the poet perceives what his poem із 


actually "saying": this is the poet's most dramatic—inspired—moment. -—Е.Е.Н. 
Cf: Item 1951. i | 
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1968. Brien, Alan. A Quaint Business, NSt, July 17, 1970, 56. Merkin, referred to 
in OED as “the female pudendum,” has.the subordinate meaning in Grose's Classical 
Dictiorary of the Vulgar Tongue of counterfeit hair for a woman’s “privy parts” and 
elsewhere a derived meaning of a mop to clean Саппопв. OED etymology refers to 
malkin under which term the definitions “slattern” or “Northern cat or hare” may 
apply. Grose (as edited by Eric Partridge, 1931) ‘cites the’ earliest’ dictionary reference 
to fuck in John Florio’s A Worlde of Wordes (1598) аз. equivalent to Italian fottere. 
Ashley Montague in his Anatomy of Swearing concurs in tracing it to futuere (with 
intrusive “c” from German). Cunt (queinte) is referred to in Florio as synonymous with 
becchima. It may be related to OED definition 4 of quaint, “beautiful, pretty, dainty” 
or 3, “ingeniously designed: " Tt may trace back at Latin cunnus to cuneus, a wedge, or 
cuniculus, rabbit or an underground passage, and SPEM p past apo 
of cognoscere, to know. 9 -REW 


1969. Buyssens, Eric. Traffic Jimp, Word, 24:1-3,, Apr., Aug., Бес. 1968, 62-63. The 
Minister of Transports explained in 1948 that Jimp, a blend of "Jay Walker" and. 
"Imp," was coined by a member of an advertising. agency for use in a traffic safety 
campaign. Later he learned that in Scotland the word meant "to jump, slender in the 
waist, 3andsome, barely, scarcely, hardly." Traffic jimp is a good example of what Н. 

Oertel calis primary change, but the public did not adopt the phrase. There was no. 
secondary change. (in French) —S.R.D. 


1970. Puigram, Ernst. А Socio-linguistic View of. Innovation: -ly and -wise, Word, 
24:1-3, Арг., Aug., Dec. 1968, 380-391. Тһе practice of affixing the suffix -wise to 
nouns to make adverbs has been revived, In an earlier period -lic became popular as 
an adjective suffix, and these forms came to be used adverbially. The spread of this 
word formation was aided in the 17th and 18th centuries by the approval of gram- 
mariars, who felt that the parallel with Latin and. French affixes for adjectives and 
adverbs enriched English. Such a recommendation of -wise is unlikely. But the form 
will probably survive, because it is useful and it is developing in a time of aggressive 
social change. * . —S.R.D. 
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Old English 
1971. Byers, John R., Jr. A Possible Emendation of BEOWULF 461 b, PQ, 46:1, Jan. 
1967, 125-128. Саға should probably be emended to wine-güra so that the line сап be 
interpreted: "then the people of the friendly spears were not able to keep him for fear 
of revenge." --В.А. 


Middle English ' 
1972. Finlayson, J. The Source of Caxton's PARIS AND VIENNE, PQ, 46:1, Jan. 
1967, 130-135. A French text of this work, printed by Jacques Moderne in Lyons 
sometime prior to 1540 and now in the British Museum, seems to be "derived with one 
intermediary stage from Caxton's [unknown] direct source." --В.А. 


1973. Brown, James Мей. Narrative Focus and Function in THE BOOK OF THE 
DUCHESS, MSE, 2:3, Sp. 1970, 71-79. Chaucer’s narrator serves several structural 
functions. His affectation of love-sickness contrasts with the profound grief of the 
Black Knight, and his feigned. estrangement from the “lawe of kynde" emphasizes the 
Knight's real estrangement from it. Also, the simplicity of his speech contrasts with 
the rbetorical elaborateness of the Knight's speech, and his inability to understand the 
Knight leads the Knight to speak in simpler terms, to answer his own complaint 
against Fortune, and thus to come once more within the “lawe of kynde." Finally, the 
contrast between the narrator and the Knight locates the ironic focus by suggesting 
that both the artificiality of the narrator's playing at love-grief and the unnatural 
extremity of the Knight's grief are to be censured. —P.D.O. 


1974. Daley, A. Stuart. Chaucer’s “Droghte of March” in Medieval Farm Lore, 
ChauR, 4:3, 1970, 171-179. Droghte in ME simply meant dry weather—a welcome 
phenomenon, since it augured well for plowing and abundant crops. Further, there is 
plenty of evidence that in Chaucer's England a dry March was hoped for rather than 
dreaded, as most interpreters of the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales infer. —T.W.R. 


1975. Rea, John A. An Old French Analogue to GENERAL PROLOGUE 1-18, РО, 
46:1, Jan. 1967, 128-130. Тһе first 11 lines of Adenet le Roi's Berte aus Grans Pies 
are similar to the first 18 lines of Chaucer's Prologue in the use of the pilgrimage, spring, 
and framing device motifs as well as in their diction. --В.А. 


1976. Spencer, William. Are Chaucer's Pilgrims Keyed to the Zodiac? ChauR, 4:3, 
1970, 147-170. Though scholars have identified many influences and schemata in the 
portrayal of the Pilgrims in the Prologue, the astrological pattern which Chaucer used 
in characterizing his personages has been neglected. Medieval astrological treatises, 
which Chaucer could have known, provide many details. By observing the traditional 
sequence of the signs and their planets (e.g., Aries and Mars, Gemini and Mercury) we 
can see the poet's organization at work. For the first time "irrelevant" details become 
clear (e.g., “smale houndes" of Diana and the Prioress). When the poet has gone through 
all 12 signs. in introducing the Pilgrims, he begins the cycle again. Some of the charac- 
ters must be omitted in this scheme (e.g., the "preestes thre") and others, like the Man 
of Law, are not too closely linked with astrology; however, “too many successful ‘hits’ 
are achieved by the theory to be explained by chance alone." —I.W.R. 
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1977. Gardner, John. THE CANON'S YEOMAN'S PROLOGUE and TALE: An 
Interpretation, PQ, 46:1, Jan. 1967, 1-17, Most critical problems can be resolved if 
we keep in mind that the Canon’s Yeoman is not a fool but a clever young man who 
is explaining his renunciation of the practice of. alchemy to the Pilgrims and to himself. 
Part One of The Tale discusses the pride of alchemists who deceive themselves and 
others, and Part Two uses a parable to implicitly condemn the possible exploitation 
of others as a result of this deception. The two'parts are related dramatically also, 
insofar as the deluded priest in Part Two can be considered as equivalent both to the 
Yeoman's Canon and to the Yeoman himself. The Tale is thus presented in reversed 
narrative order, with Part Two providing a causal explanation of Part One, but in 
proper psychological order. This unusual form is | central to the poem's meaning. --В. А. 


1978. Curtis, Penelope. The Pardoner's “Jape,” CR, 11, 1968, 15-31. The Pardoner's 
sermonizing can best be judged by the standard set by the Parson, and by this standard 
it is not an exemplary religious piece but rather one filled with mixed impulses toward 
the Pardoner’s hypocritical self and toward the impersonal truths implied in his words: 
While the Parson’s constant reference point is Christ, the only one the Pardoner has is 
himself in relation to his audience. The Pardoner can move at will from playing the 
saint pitying the sinner to the sinner being Pitied; at one moment he can be sentimental 
and the next satiric. Thus, purposeful movement is impossible. Realizing this, the 
Host shows his disdain by putting an end to the Pardoner’s “Jape, т saying he will “ne 
lenger pleye.” КОЕ . —]LE.D. 


1979. Halverson, John. Chaucer's Pardoner and tlie Progress of Criticism; ChauR, 4:3, 
1970, 184-202. G. G. Sedgewick published’ his resumé of Pardoner's Tale criticism іп 
The Progress of Chancers Pardoner, MLQ, 1:4, Dec. 1940, 431-458. Criticism of the 
tale in the last 30 years'shows marked changes in interest: which аге, in turn, indices 
to the revolution in Chaucer criticism itself. Still most commentators are interested: iri 
three questions: (1) what actually happens while the Pardoner speaks; (2) the character 
of the Pardoner himself; and (3) the nature of his exemplum and, within it, the 
identity of the old man. Without ignoring these critical interests, one can also see the 
tale as a "put-on," an elaborate deception characterized by incredible hyperbole. In 
doing so, one can side-step the question of the Pardoner's eunuchry (or de-emphasize it) 
and transfer Kittredge's pattern of emotional conflict almost wholly from the Pardoner 
to Harry Bailey. : —T.W.R. 


1980. Knoepflmacher, U. C. Irony Through Scriptural Allusion: a Note on Chaucer's 
Prioresse, ChauR, 4:3, 1970, 180-183. Chaucer enriches the gentle irony in the 
Prologue portrait of the Prioress by indirect allusions to Matthew. 23:25-26 and 
15:26-28. Тһе poet thus exposes the deficiencies of both her understanding and her 
faith, but at the same time he manages to soften the’ negative implications of her 
portrait. a Р | n» _ oa T.W.R. 


1981. Corsa, Helen Storm. Dreams in TROILUS AND CRISEYDE, AI, 27:1, Sp. 
1970, 52-65. Chaucer makes more significant use of dreams than Boccaccio did in 
that he uses them not only to corroborate what is already known about the hero and 
heroine and to foreshadow ironically and dramatically. but also as motivating concepts iri 
the actions of both characters. The story is thus given an oedipal framework. Criseyde’s 
dream shows desire for ravishment; possibly by her father. Troilus accepts: Pandarus’s 
explanation of his dream all too easily, implying that he has always felt himself to be 
doomed to disaster in love. Chaucer has taken the original story of sexual infidelity 
and made it into a deeply moving drama of primal 1088. - —J.E.D. 
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1982. Kirby, Thomas A. Chaucer Research, 1969: Report No. 30, ChauR, 4:3, 1970, 
211-227. [This is a Jesum of current research, completed projects, desiderata, and 
publications.] А —T.W.R. 


1983. Economou, George. The Character Genius. in. Alan de Lille, Jean de Meun, and 
John Gower, ChauR, 4:3, 1970, 203-210. In his,De Planctu Naturae, Alan. de Lille 
establishes the relationship between Genius and Natura: it represents a philosophy of 
sex and love. Jean de Meun and Gower vary this tradition to suit their allegorical 
poems. Jean makes Genius a confessor; Gower retains this variation but makes Genius 
serve the “good” Venus (as opposed. to the bad—equated with Luxuria). —T.W.R. 


1984. Nelson, Alan H. Early Pictorial Analogues of Medieval Theatre-in-the-Round, 
RORD, 12, 1969,. 93-103. The. Victoria and Albert psalter (Victoria and Albert 
Museum Ms 661). is related to stage directions of 12th-Century Latin religious drama. 
Although there is no. evidence to show that the miniaturist had drama in mind, his 
work is valuable evidence regarding medieval theater-in-the-round productions, which 
employed a classical method of panne an audience into immediate contact with 
dramatic action. . m" —R.L.K. 
1985. Marston, Thomas B.. Two Bede Manuscripts, "ҮЛ, 43: 2, Oct. 1968, 81-84. 
Two important Mss by Bede are now in the Yale U. Library. "The Ms of In Marcum 
Evangelium expositio, the oldest known text, dates from the ninth century. Bede care- 
fully documented his borrowings from earlier commentators, but introduced the tech- 
nique of finding four levels of meaning in the scriptures. The Historia ecclesiastica gentis 
anglorum, Bede's most important "work, exists in a Ms from the early 12th century. The 
Ms contains an extensive list of Bede's works, including severallost books. — —D.G.H. 


IV. RENAISSANCE 


Lancelot Andrewes 


1986. Chambers, D. D. C. A Catalogue of the Library of Bishop Lancelot Andrewes 
(1555-1626), TCBS, 5:2, 1970, 99-121. [This list of 398 titles has "no claims to com- 
pleteness". but is “the record of a ЕЕ in progress" in identifying and locating 
Andrewes's books] ' - : —G.T.T. 


William Cartwright 
1987. Foxon, D. Е. The Varieties of Early Proof: Cartwrigh's ROYAL SLAVE, 
1639, 1640, Library, 25:2, June 1970, 151-154. Surviving proof sheets for these two 
editions illustrate some of the varieties of early proof: rough proof taken before the 
forme was properly bedded in the chase (with-quads and furniture taking ink) as well 
as late proof, free from gross error but still takén before the forme was ready on the 
press. (Illustrated) Ж Я —G.T.T. 

George Chapman 
1988. Wallace, Roderick S; Chapnian's Debt to Ficino, N&Q, 17:11, Nov.:1970, 402- 
403. The judgments of F.:L. Schoell’s Etudes sur Phumanisme en Angleterre (Paris, 
1926) supporting Chapman's debt to Ficino may be questioned. . Chapman seems to 
have known Ficino's thought from the latter's Hermetic Pimander (in Latin) and from 
an edition of Plato, probably one with the text in parallel Greek and Latin. In short, 
Chapman seems to have read Plato rather than Ficino. —J SP. 
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John Colet 
1989, Jarrott, C. A. L. On Corpus MS, 355, JOH. COLET IN ROMANOS ET IN 
GENESIM, TCBS, 5:2, 1970, 149-150. [“The description of Ms 355 in James’s cata- 
logue of the Mss in Corpus Christi College implies that this is an incomplete version’ of 
Colet’s lectures on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans in the University Library Cam- 
bridge Ms Gg.iv.26. In fact, these two Mss are separate and distinct works.”] —G.T.T. 


John Cosin 


1990. O'Connor, Daniel. SouthwelPs and Cosin’s English Versions of the LAUDA 
SION SALVATOREM of St. Thomas Aquinas, N&Q, 17:11, Nov. 1970, 405-406. 
For this hymn, in Collection of Private Devotions (Clarendon, 1967) edited by 
Stanwood and O'Connor, Cosin seems to have used Southwell's translation, modifying 
“Romish” doctrines about the Eucharist to make the poem conform with Anglican 
teaching. The disinclination of modern editors to include Southwell's version (A Holy 
Hymme) in the Southwell canon was certainly not shared by Cosin in 1627 when he 
prepared his collection. —].S.P. 


Samuel Daniel 
1991. Freeman, Arthur. An Epistle for Two, Library, 25:3, Sept. 1970, 226-236. 
А newly discovered four-page Ms [in the possession of the author] contains, in a scribal 
secretary hand, 16 stanzas of Daniel's Epistle to the Lady Margaret, with marginal and 
interlinear revisions in Daniel's hand. The most striking feature of the Ms is the altera- 
tion of its addressee from Margaret Clifford to Elizabeth Hatton; in addition, some 
of its readings seem superior to those in the 1603 edition. The Ms suggests that two or 
more scribal copies derived from a posited autograph original, with "both or all sub- 
sequently on more than one occasion refurbished by the author." [A transcription of 
the Ms is presented, with annotation and variant readings from the printed texts.] 
(Illustrated) —G.T.T. 


William Davenant 
1992. Baier, Lee. An Early Instance of *Daydreams," N&Q, 17:11, Nov. 1970, 409. 
Although OED cites Dryden's use of “daydreams” as the first (in 1685), Davenant used 
the word in Gondibert (1650). Dryden's attitude toward daydreams is disparaging; 
Davenants, deriving from Hobbes's, is approbatory. Because Davenant equivocates, 
however, and Dryden does not, we admire Dryden the more. —J.S.P. 


John Donne 
1993. Mann, Lindsay A. A Note on the Text of Donne’s Sermon Preached at Paul's 
Cross, 24 March 1616/1617, N&Q, 17:11, Nov. 1970, 403-404. A transposition of 
words, hitherto unnoticed, seems to have occurred in Sermon 24 in the 1661 edition of 
Donne’s XXVI Sermons (ed. Evelyn M. Simpson and George R. Potter, U. of Calif., 
1953-1962). In 1. 102 the phrase “by the fantasie to the senses” is nonsense in context; 
Donne probably wrote “іо the fantasie by the senses.” —J SP. 


1994, Khanna, Urmilla. Donne’s A VALEDICTION FORBIDDING MOURNING— 
Some Possible Alchemical Allusions, N&Q, 17:11, Nov. 1970, 404-405. Instructions 
for changing base metals into gold found in Medieval and Renaissance writings suggest 
an analogy with the imagery of Stanzas 4-6 of this poem, dealing with the imperfect 
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sublunary, refinement of base elements, and the use of thin-beaten gold in the alchemical 
process. Donne is saying here that parting will not destroy love but rather will prove 
the irrelevance of separation, since their love is rooted not in sense but in something 
higher or finer, like the "best" gold. —4.S.P. 


1995. Gardner, Helen. АП the Facts, NSt, Mar. 13, 1970, 371-372 (rev.-art., R. С. 
Bald, John Donne, Oxford U., 1970, completed and edited by W. Milgate). Bald's 
picture of a brilliant, vigorous, fundamentally generous, and affectionate man schooled 
by adversity, overdoes the complaints about Donne's worldliness. Problems still remain 
about his life, however. Did he travel in his youth and when? Why did he not retrieve 
the error of his marriage and make his career again? Walton's assertion that he went 
to Cambridge after Oxford is dubious. He probably went abroad. It is doubtful that 
in dying he stood on an urn to be painted. His wife still remains shadowy as а person. 

—R.E.W. 


Lady Alice Egerton 

1996. Breasted, Barbara, Another Bewitching of Lady Alice Egerton, the Lady of 
COMUS, N&Q, 17:11, Nov. 1970, 411-412. A hitherto unpublished letter [here 
reproduced] of 1632 by Robert Napier (Naper) to his uncle, Sir Robert Napier, shows 
that the Countess of Bridgewater (Frances Stanley Egerton) was fearful that her 
daughter, Lady Alice Hgerton, was bewitched and was suspicious of a male servant as 
being the villainous enchanter. Thus when, two years later, Lady Alice acted the role 
of the enchanted Lady in Comus, her family undoubtedly found the role personally 
meaningful Lawes, although on close terms with the Countess and her family in 1632, 
probably did not know of her fears about her daughter, as her enjoinder of secrecy to 
Napier (which he passed along to his uncle) suggests that she wished no publicity 
concerning the case; and even if he had known, he probably would not have drawn 
upon the mother's fear as а basis for Comus in his collaboration on it with Milton. 

—]J.S.P. 


Robert Herrick 

John Heywood 
1997. DeNeef, A. Leigh. Herrick and John Heywood, N&Q, 17:11, Nov. 1970, 408. 
Herrick's The Tythe. To the Bride seems indebted to Heywood's An account of а mans 
children. Both involve a jest on the subject of tithing—a woman with ten children 
being said to owe one to the parson. Herrick's treatment of the joke is lighter than Hey- 
wood’s, but some of the latter's implications may well be carried over into Herrick's 
version. ——Ј.8.Р. 


Thomas Heywood 
1998, Sturgess, К. M. The Early Quartos of Heywood’s A WOMAN KILLED WITH 
KINDNESS, Library, 25:2, June 1970, 93-104. The 1607 quarto is the first edition 
of the play, and the copy for it was presumably Heywood's foul papers. Тһе only 
other surviving edition, the 1617 quarto, is labeled "third edition." An examination of 
Compositor B's practice in the 1617 quarto shows that, despite а strong bibliographical 
link between the 1607 and 1617 editions, 1607 was not printer's copy for 1617. A 
second edition must have intervened, but it must have been based entirely on the 1607 
edition. —G.T.T. 


СЕ: Item 2017. 
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: 5 Ben Jonson : : 
1999. Wilding’ Michael.: Jonson, Sin and Milton, N&Q, 17:11, Nov. 1970, 415. The 
phrase “voluminous and vast,” found in Jonson’s The Poet to the Painter, occurs also 
in Paradise Lost, 11.653. The context of the two passages is also similar. -- —J.S.P: 


Ralph Knevet ^ — eM 
2000. Háltgen, Karl Josef. Ralph Knevet Under’ the eee N&Q, 17: 11; 
Nov. 1970, 407-408: Holographic evidence in records suggesting that Knevet ("the 
Norfolk poet") was incumbent of Ling before his ordination in 1662 and had an appoint- 
ment there as rector receives documentary proof from a new discovery. This is a record 
of Oct. 1655 made by Parliamentary commissioners investigating the desirability of 
uniting and: dividing parishes; Kneveti is mentioned as being the incumbent Шеп: —]1.S.P. 


Andrew Marvell 


2001. Solomon, J. А Reading of MarvelPs GARDEN, ESA, 11:2, Sept. 1968, 151-160. 
Kermode's insistence (The Argument of Marvell’s GARDEN іп Seventeenth-Century 
Poetry: Modern Essays in Criticism, ed. W. R. Keast, Galaxy Book 89, 1962) that The 
Garden can be understood only in relation to the genre of garden poems is too narrow 
a view.’ It is also helpful to sée it as ап “exploration and ordering of experience.” The 
poem finally assesses a resolution to а conflict implied in the first two stanzas. Marvell 
accepts neither the life of action nor the life of passivity. Rather the garden is seen at 
the last in new terms—“a garden of transition where thought and feeling meet in 
creative ecstasy." eee vi M " —REB. 


-— Жын Thorn May. 
Ct: Item 2033. 
mE B john Milton | l 
2002. French, Roberts W. A Note on Spenser and Milton, N&Q, 17:11, Nov. 1970, 


412. The image of influence raining nee L 122) perhaps derives from Spenser’s 
Epithalamion, |. 416. i 2 3 —J.S.P. 


2003. Mills, “Jerry” Leath’ Satan as ‘Cormorant, PARADISE LOST, IV, 196, N&Q, 
17:11, Nov. 1970, 414-415. Milton’s simile likening Satan to a cormorant may derive 
from ‘the practice, described in Sandys’s Ovid, of using cormorants to catch fish, the 
birds being prevented from swallowing their finny prey by rings’ encircling their necks. 
Like the cormorant, Satan must at last relinquish his "catch" to his Master. Thus the 
image prefigures the fortunate fall and is one more of the ironies that contribute to 
the complexity of Paradise Lost. Й —]J.S.P. 


2004. Blau, Sheridan D.: Milton’s Salvational Aesthetic, JR, 46:2, Apr. 1966, 282- 
295. Тһе apparent. conflict between Milton’s avowed Puritan. faith and the very 
un-Puritan gorgeousness of his prose and poetic styles has led critics in the past to 
suggest that Milton's deepest sympathies drew him to classical aristocratic humanism 
and to an accompanying aesthetic more appropriate to Anglicanism than'to Puritanism. 
Close examination of Milton's early prose and poetry, however, will reveal that his 
reiterations- of Renaissance commonplaces about poetry and the poet are presented 
in а new context in keeping with Puritan views of theology, politics, and ecclesiastical 
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organization. Thus Milton's aesthetic is actually in harmony with—and subordinate 
to—his theology, a. fact that must be taken into account by critics seeking to interpret 
and evaluate the didactic qualities оѓ а poem such as, Paradise Lost. —Ј.Е.А, 


2005. Miller, Leo. Milton's State Letters: Тһе Limig Version, N&Q, 17:11, Nov. 
1970, 412-414. Johan Christian Lünig's three-volume Literae Procerum | Europae 
(Leipzig, 1712) contains a number of letters written by Milton as Secretary for Foreign 
Tongues during the Protectorate, although Milton’s name is not mentioned. These 
differ from those of other published collections of the Cromwellian correspondence in 
their sequence, punctuation, capitalization, dates, closings, and variant readings. The 
texhial differences suggest others may have altered Milton’s text in transcribing 
the letters for sending.-  . A . —J.S.P. 


Cf. Item 1999. 


‘Sir Thomas More 

2006. “Martz, Louis L. [a], and Richard S. Sylvester [b]. Thomas More's Prayer Book, 
YULG, 43:2, Oct. 1968, 53-80 (adapted from Thomas More's Prayer Book, Yale U., 

1968). [a] More's Prayer Book is a Latin Book of Hours (1530) and a Latin Psalter 
(1522) bound as a single volume, now in the Yale Library. The Prayer Book was in 
More's possession during his final imprisonment (1534-1535). The margins of the 
Book of Hours contain an English prayer, A Godly Meditation, published in the 1557 
edition of More's Works. Тһе marginalia of the Psalter, 151 Latin notes, reveal much 
of.the state of More's mind .during his imprisonment. [b] Some of the marginal notes 
appear to be. early work on а prayer composed of lines from the Psalms, a prayer 
published in the 1557 edition. Other annotations indicate, certain passages as suitable 
for an imprisoned man. The notes and passages are related to the Dialogue of Comfort, 
which More also wrote in prison. Taken as a whole, these marginalia show the stead- 
fastness of. More's faith EUH his tribulations, —D.G.H. 


` Shakespeare ; 
2007. < Hutton, Virgil. Hamlefs Fear of Death, URKC, 37:1, - Oct. 1970, 11-19. 
Hamlet’s soliloquy after meeting Fortinbras’s army is a much-neglected key to under- 
standing his fear of death: At the start of the play he is unafraid of distant death. He 
touches on it in the Hecuba. soliloquy, then fears its purgatorial terrors in the third 
soliloquy. .Following the meeting with Fortinbras’s captain, he expects his own death 
to result from his revenge and. admits fear.has delayed him. In the graveyard he 
realizes death strips all of their glory so that it is- no loss to die without having 
achieved his potential.: He leaves the cemetery a mature man of 30, once more 
unafraid of death, but now of heroic stature. —AÀ.T.T. 


2008. ‘Roberts, Preston. Thomas, Jr. Hamlets Moment of Truth, JR; 49:4, Oct. 1969; 
351-370. This extremely complex play may be approached in a number of ways. One 
reason for its extraordinary richness is. that the problems it raises embrace “the whole 
sweep of Western culture and civilization" to include Greek, Hebrew, Christian, and 
modern skeptical responses to the nature and destiny of man. Ош ultimate view of 
Hamlet's tragedy is conditioned by the manner in which Shakespeare holds two motifs 
іп tension—-a Hebrew-Christian motif that leads us to “feel. Hamlet's moral guilt and 
religious sin, " and a Greek-skeptical motif that leads us to "feel his suffering nobility 
and piteous abnormality." —J.F.A. 
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2009. Taylor, Neil. Variants in the Quarto of 2. HENRY IV, Library, 25:3, Sept. 
1970, 249-250. M. A. Shaaber's list of variants in the 1940 Variorum is inaccurate; 
furthermore, Shaaber did not check all extant copies.: : —G.T.T. 


2010. Lesser, Simon O. Act One, Scene One, of LEAR, СЕ, 32:2, Nov. 1970, 155- 
171. The first scene is an “unwritten play,” with its author, Lear, assigning roles to 
his daughters. He “writes” the play to satisfy his needs of love, praise, and reassurance. 
Shakespeare carefully shows us that Cordelia is to: receive the “climactic position” in 
this playlet and that she “has become the heiress to the feelings of love and attachment 
originally felt for the mother.” Thus Lear’s love is patently incestuous. Cordelia’s need 
“to defend herself against the overstrong attachment to her father” is the primary 
motive for her refusal to reply to Lear as expected. She wishes also to shock her 
father into self-recognition. —E.F.H. 
2011. Lyle, E. В. The Speech-Heading “1” іп Act IV, Scene 1, of the Folio Text of 
MACBETH, Library, 25:2, June 1970, 150-151. Some of the speeches headed “1” 
should probably be spoken by Hecate instead of the first witch. —G.T.T. 


2012. Robinson, Ian. The Witches and Macbeth, CR, 11, 1968, 101-105. The witches, 
who function as a chorus at the beginning of the: play, are mysterious and unusual, 
but thev are іп а sense ordinary, malicious old women. To a degree Macbeth's crime 
is ordinary too in that it is unmotivated; he desires. to be a bloodthirsty murderer and 
tyrant апа proceeds to be just that. He fulfills his nature. But the chorus must change 
and later be, in a sense, replaced by Scotland. To make the change convincing, Hecate, 
a new character, is introduced; she helps fhe play to work by showing that Macbeth's 
world is not really an inverted world at all, but our world. Thus the terror of the play 
is. increased. l l —J.E.D: 


2013. Fraser, John. THE TEMPEST Revisited, CR, 11, 1968, 60-78. As other critics 
such as Leo Marx (The Machine in the Garden, Oxford U., 1964, 34-72) have main- 
tained, Temp. is, in effect, an “American” play, but it may be even more “American” 
than Marx has indicated. It questions established beliefs in the manner of such works as 
Moby Dick and The Blithedale Romance. The play can be viewed as a kind of farewell 
to the Elizabethan World-Picture. The World View is essentially existential and non- 
moral іп contrast to the "organic" world and single moral system of W. T. Тһе rela- 
tionship between Prospero and Caliban is simply a power struggle. Prospero has to. 
keep control or perish. This is quite close to the vision of a naturalistic universe which 
Melville was later to confront, and thus in some ways the play becomes a critique of 
the pastoralizing habit of mind which makes man something different from “human.” 
—J.E.D. 


2014. Eraun, Theodore E. D. A French Classicist’s View of Shakespeare, RomN, 
11:3, Sp. 1970, 569-573. ‘The playwright Jean-Jacques Le Franc de Pompignan, in his 
Notice de deux Tragédies Angloises (1784), finds the plot of Oth. improbable and its 
characters low and unrealistic. In Pompignan’s view the play is poorly constructed, for 
tragic action begins only in Act V. The violence of the action and the vulgarity of 
some of the play’s language add to its sins against French taste. Hamlet’s language also 
lacks decorum, and the play mixes comic and tragic elements in defiance of the rules 
of genre. Shakespeare, to the French classicist, cannot be ranked with Corneille and 
Racine. ! —E.Y.M. 
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2015. Holmes, R. Shakespeare: and Witchcraft, QuartR, 305:2, Apr. 1967, 179-188. 
Because superstition wàs part of everyday life in the Elizabethan period, there are 
numerous references to supernatural activities in Shakespeare's plays. There is reason 
to believe that the witchcraft scenes in Macb. were deliberately added in response to 
the contemporary interest in witches. At no time did Shakespeare share the hysteria 
of the witch-haters, however; and in ‘Temp. Ње White Magician Prospero is depicted 
as benevolent ‘and forgiving in his triumph over: Caliban, the son of “that damned 
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2016. Miller, Paul w. ve Epithalamion by Gervase Warmestry, N&Q, 17:11, Nov. 
1970, 406-407. This 17th-century. poem of 92 ‘lines [here reproduced] - -reflects the 
metaphysical genre, treats the physical aspect of marriage with considerable freedom, 
and stands out.in its age by emphasizing the theme‘of mutability. Only two of Warm- 
estry's poems (both in Latin) seem to have been published up to now; two others (in 
English) exist in Ms at the Folger Library (where the epithalamion is situated) and the 
Bodleian. қ i . "A —J.S.P. 
i : T AN John Webster’. 
2017. Howartli, R. G.’ Webster's APPIUS АМБ: ‘VIRGINIA, PQ, 46:1, Jan. 1967, 
135-137. New evidence seems to confirm Webster’s authorship of this tragedy and set 
aside Heywood's, although it appears clear that Webster: was influenced by Heywood. 
—]B.A. 


i Duk nad e ГІ pau. 


2018. Loftis, John. THE DUCHESS ‘OF MALFI ой the Spanish апа English Stages, 
RORD, 12, 1969, 25-31. Three major types of ‘drama, the religious, popular, and court 
forms, are roughly analogous in England and Spain, and a comparison of Lope de 
Vega’s El Mayordomo de la Duquesa de Amalfi and Webster’s play reveals similarities 
in stage design. Differences in the emotional structure of the plays, however, demon- 
strate that they: are the products of separate national thetorical traditions. —R.LEK. 


| АС Richard Whitlock | 

2019. Bentley,. Christopher: Richard Whitlock's ZOOTOMIA: Antedatings, Additions, 
and Corrections for O.E.D., N&Q, 17:11, Nov. 1970, 409-410. Although this 1654 
work was read for OED, as at least 17 citations show, a new reading of it supplies 
six antedatings' ten nine: ‘additions to, abd, two. corrections of OED. —J.S.P. 


Wifs Triunvirate 


2020. Nelson, Cathryn A. Antedatings and New Words in WIT'S TRIUMVIRATE 
(1635), N&Q, | AG: 11, Nov. 1970, 408-409. _ Examination, of this anonymous comedy 
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reveals 13 antedatings to and' nine omissions. of words ‘or word-compéunds from OED 
and its Supplement. s OIN 4 PSP. 
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V. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT - ve LP P urs 
l ~. ` Jane Austen i Hi 


2021. Kissane, James. Comparison's Blessed Felicity: Character Arrangement ‘in 
EMMA, SNovel, 2:2, Sum. 1970, 173-184. Among the contrasts of various characters 
and various themes in Emma, that of the heroine. with the three main ‘women in her 
life, particularly over her involvement witk. the three main men, reveals the intention as 
well as the pattern of the novel. Emma becomes heroic in an original way. when 
contrasted favorably to Harriet Smith, the sentimental heroine; Jane Fairfax, the melo- 
dramatic heroine; and Mrs. Elton, the upstart. As,Emma moves from her child's doll 
game with Harriet and Elton through her older girl's vision of romance with Frank 
Churchill to her mature love for Knightley, she demonstrates that she has acquired a 
maturity and discrimination beyond the capabilities of the other women. —W.H.M. 


2022. Knight, Charles A. Irony and Mr. Knightley, SNovel, 2:2, Sum. 1970, 185-193. 
Knightley's condemnation of "Mystery; Finesse—how they pervert the understanding!" 
and his praise of “the beauty of truth and sincerity in all our dealings with each other” 
are ironic in a novel in which Austen declares that "seldom, very seldom, does com- 
plete truth belong to any human disclosure." Knightley deceives Harriet into thinking 
him her lover by his open benevolence to her, and his criticisms of Emma's errors have 
made her willfully persist in. them. Yet. ultimately: these misdirections lead to the 
ultimate good of two mature Sere coming дын in а mature marriage.. > 

: WHM. 
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2023.. Lauber, John. Minds Bewildered and vere The Crawfords in MANSFIELD 
PARK, SNovel, 2:2, Sum. 1970, 194-210. A detailed study of Henry and Mary Craw- 
ford reveals the error of those. modern readers and critics who regard them as sympa- 
thetic characters forced to act inconsistently. Although “lively and outspoken and culti- 
vated,” they are wholly self-centered. Henry shows'a “ruthless egotism”. in flirting with. 
Maria and trying to marry the unwilling Fanny merely to demonstrate his power ‘óver 
women. His elopement is convincing as а casual'act, although it needs dramatizing. 

Mary is totally mercenary in her attitude tcward marriage, frivolous in judging others by 
manners rather than morality, and as heartless asi iher London friends in her love of 
Edmund а her "friendship" for Fanny. | . 2 2060. WEM. 
2024.. Kanit ‘Blaine M. Jane Austen idi THE FEMALE QUIXOTE, SNovel,. 2: 2, 

Sum. 1970, 211-221. From the juvenile Love and Freindship through her mature 
novels, Austen exploited both the “quixotic formula" and the "coming-of-age theme" 

found in Lennox's The Female Quixote and its heroine Arabella. Catherine Morland 
of Northanger Abbey and Marianne Dashwood of Sense and Sensibility show. a con- 
fusion similar to Arabella’s in trying to live life as it is lived in the romances, but they 
are more realistic and make stronger efforts to cure themselves. Emima Woodhouse is 
similarly deluded when she fancies a romance between Harriet Smith. and Mr. Elton, 

but in this mature novel Austen shows the canoe as resulting from personal rather 
than fictional quirks. А —W.H.M, 


2025. Lochhead, Marion: Jane Austen and fhe Séven Deadly Sins, ‘ QuartR, 305:4, 
Oct. 1967; 429-436. Austen's novels аге “moral; dramas of considerable intensity.” 
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Many of her characters are guilty of the seven deadly sins; and of these the most 
common is pride. However, the virtues are also present in Austen's novels; Anne 
Elliot and Hetty Bates are her two most virtuous heroines. —D.K.K. 


2026. Lock, F. P. Jane Austen: Some Non-literary Manuscripts in the Fitzwilliam 
‘Museum and the University Library Cambridge, TCBS, 5:2, 1970, 145-148. Тһе loca- 
tion of Austen’s May 5, 1801, letter to her sister Cassandra was unknown to Chapman, 
who Teprinted an earlier printed text; this letter is in the Fitzwilliam Museum [and the 
text is transcribed here]. In addition, the address of Lady Morley's letter to Austen 
of Dec. 27, 1815, is not lost, as Chapman states, and can be found in the University 
Library Cambridge. —G.T.T. 


. е James Boswell 
Cf.: Item 2037. 


Charles Cotton 
2027. Parks, Stephen. А Contentation of Anglers, YULG, 43:3, Jan. 1969, 157-164. 
Cotton's poem Contentation, dedicated to Walton, has been known from the 1689 edition 
of Cotton's poems and has béen reprinted in many editions of The Compleat Angler. 
A: Ms of the poem, partly in Cotton's hand, is now in the Yale Library. This text 
[here edited] shows numerous differences in spelling апа punctuation, along with two 
substantive variations. —D.G.H. 


RE William Cowper i 
2028. Gregory,‘ Boat K. Cowper’s Love of Subhuman Nature: А Psychoanalytic 
Approach, PQ, 46:1, Тап. 1967, 42-57. Cowper’s retreat to nature after his mental 
breakdown in 1773 seems to have been motivated by a desire to escape the conflicts 
produced by his feelings of guilt and inadequacy. Subhuman nature was simpler than 
human relationships and could be controlled more easily. Cowper could also identify 
with subhuman creatures in the way a‘ child does. In this world, therefore, he could 


both escape God and feel snd' act like a God. --В.А. 
Cf.: Item 2035. . 
Daniel Defoe 


2029. McMaster, Juliet. The Equation of Love and Money in MOLL FLANDERS, 
SNovel, 2:2, Sum. 1970, 131-144. Defoe satirizes the bourgeois and Puritanical devo- 
tion to money by ruthlessly tracing Moll's thorough equation of love and money. From 
episode to episode Moll discounts the emotional and spiritual qualities of love and 
applies them only to the money it produces, so much so that her aging is a course of 
increasing skill in manipulating her affairs and career for money. Defoe pursues this 

satire through language and j imagery as well as incident. —W.H.M. 


2030. Jenkins, Ralph E. The Structure of ROXANA, SNovel, 2:2, Sum. 1970, 145- 
158. This work is a deliberately unified narrative in which a continuing allegory 
parallels the realistic story in every major episode. Using Amy as a spokesman for 
Roxana’s Body (as opposed to her Soul) and Ѕиѕай as the voice of accusing conscience, 
Defoe. developed a series of opportunities for repentance which Roxana. repeatedly but 
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remorsefully rejects, culminating in her moral suicide as a parallel to the physical 
murder of Susan. —W.H.M. 


John Dolben 


2031. Beddard, R. A. The Character of a Restoration Prelate: Dr. John Dolb 

N&Q, 17:11, Nov. 1970, 418-421. An autobiographical fragment at АП Souls College, 
Oxford, by Sir William Trumbull (friend to both Dryden and Pope) contains a com- 
mendatory prose “character” of Dolben, Trumbull's first patron, “successively Dean of 
Westminster, Bishop of Rochester, and Archbishop of York." [The three-paragraph 
character is here reproduced.] —J.S.P. 


John Dryden 
2032. Ogilvie, R. M. Two Notes on Dryden’s ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL, N&Q, 
17:11, Nov. 1970, 415-416. (1) Dryden's image of a lion leaping upon its prey (ll. 
447-454) may derive from Lucan's Bellum Civile, 1.205-212. One notes that the start 
of the civil war was due partly to bad advice from a corrupt adviser—a point obviously 
appropriate to Dryden's poem. Dryden probably intended an allusion here. (2) The 
image of the people “Cov’ring the Beach, and blackning all the Strand” (l. 272) is 
meant to suggest the scene of Aeneas leaving Carthage, where Virgil compares the 
Teucians to ants. Thus Dryden intends disparagement of the people: the passage 
sneers at them. —].S.P. 


2033. Means, James А. May's Lucan and THE HIND AND THE PANTHER, N&Q, 
17:11, Nov. 1970, 416-417. Editors of Dryden, while recognizing his debt to Lucan's 
Bellum Civile, L6-7 for the line “Where Piles with piles, and eagles Eagles met" (Hind, 
1L161) fail to note another indebtedness. This is to. May's translation of Lucan's 
Pharsalia (London, 1627), where the English es parallels Dryden’s quite closely. 

—J.S.P. 


2034. Archer, Stanley. Some Early References to Dryden, N&Q, 17:11, Nov. 1970, 
417-418. Prefatory matter to Restoration plays published in Dryden's time reveals his 
contemporary prestige as critic and playwright. These references include matter 
accompanying Edward Sberburne's translation of! Seneca’s Troades (1679), the dedica- 
tion to the anonymous Romes Follles (1581), and the preface to Edward Filmer's The 
Unnatural Brother (1697). "Less specific" references include the dedication to Green- 
wich Park (1691) by William Mountfort and the commendatory lines accompanying 
William Walker's Victorious Love (1698). —J.S.P. 


2035. Austin, Norman. Translation as Baptism: Dryden’s Lucretius, Arion, 7:4, Win. 
1968, 576-602. Lucretius’s “higher morality of atheism” made him a greater threat to 
the post-Renaissance social order than the immoral pagan authors were. Dryden’s 1685 
translation of De Rerum Natura borrows from and improves on Creech’s (1682). 
Creech introduces a tone of wantonness not in the original to “expose” Epicureanism. 
Dryden’s own distortions “baptize” Lucretius as “a soul in anguish awaiting the Chris- 
tian vision.” —S.M.A.W. 


Cf.: Item 1992. . ! 


Henry Fielding 
2036. Shesgreen, Sean. The Moral Function of Thwackum, Square, and Allworthy, 
SNovel, 2:2, Sum. 1970, 159-167. А comparison of Tom Jones with An Essay on the 
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Knowledge of the Characters of Men shows that Fielding intended his three characters to 
represent three possible ways of achieving his ideal of benevolence or good nature. 
Two of these ways, the inducements of religion represented by Thwackum and the 
philosophic love of virtue represented by Square, are so theoretical as to be positively 
evil or at least impotent. Only active sympathy, represented by Allworthy, offers a 
practical way to benevolence. —W.H.M. 


Cf.: Item 2045. 


' Oliver Goldsmith 
2037. Hart, Paxton. The Presentation of Oliver Goldsmith in Boswel's LIFE OF 
JOHNSON, Re:A&L, 3:2, Sp. 1970, 4-15. The condemnation of Boswell by 19th- 
century Goldsmith biographers is not just. Boswell, in the Life of Johnson, presented 
an appraisal of Goldsmith remarkable for its balance of follies and virtues, further 
corroborated by Boswell in his private papers and closely approximating the judgment 
of Goldsmith’s best friend, Sir Joshua Reynolds. Boswell concisely sketches the social 
awkwardness of the poet, but lauds him as a writer of power. Weaknesses such as 
jealousy, vanity, and envy are ever weighed in similes and relative incidents which arouse 
sympathy, mirth and appreciation of the literary merit of Goldsmith as biographer, 
author, poet, and historian, and illustrate his simplicity, honesty, wit, or good nature. 
Boswell, obviously, was not motivated by an unrelieved hostility, as evidenced by the 
qualifying strokes accompanying unflattering exposures. Reynolds claimed that Gold- 
smith wanted more to amuse than impress, more to be liked than admired, and talked, 
not to shine, but so that he might not be. left out. —M.H. 


John Guy 
2038, Sweney, John R. John Guy, the Bookseller, N&Q, 17:11, Nov. 1970, 415. Henry 
R. Plomer's comment in his Dictionary of Printers and Booksellers . . . 1668-1725 
(London, 1922) that Guy drops from sight after 1680 stands corrected by discovery, 
at Harvard, of a book printed for him in 1682, according to the colophon. —J.S.P. 


David Hume 
2039, Bevan, Jonquil, and John Valdimir Price. Another Copy of Hume's ABSTRACT, 
ВС, 19:3, Aut. 1970; 382. А fourth copy of this pamphlet which was published anony- 
mously, has turned up in the library of the Royal Observatory, Blackford Hill, Edin- 
burgh. —G.T.T. 


Samuel Jolinsoa 
2040. Emden, Cecil S. Dr. Johnson's Attitude to Women, QuartR, 304:4, Oct. 1966, 
419-430. In his writings, Johnson seems incapable of deciding whether he thinks 
women equal or inferior to men. In most instances, he makes a distinction between 
wives and members of the female sex in general. He is more liberal-minded in regard 
to the latter group, which may explain partially his own unhappy marriage. —D.K.K. 


2041. Raymond, John. Johnson Agonistes, NSt, Mar. 20, 1970, 416-417. Instead of 
the popular image of Johnson as a blind, High Tory champion, The Rambler shows 
that his moral philosophy is the original product of his own actions and sufferings. 
The essays, written in a dedicated spirit, are too short and the feeling too intermittent 
to rise above the morally didactic. Nonetheless, though uneven, each paper has aphor- 
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istic phrases which prove Johnson to be the most central of the rhetorical Augustans 
and the most original. Often The Rambler speaks to Johnson’s own condition, especially 
his conclusions about marriage which reflect his years of devotion to Tetty. His cheer- 
less view of the parent-child relationship is highly unconventional. The comparison of 
Jobnson with Schopenhauer in their pessimism breaks down in a comparison of their 
personal relations with others. 0. 0006. REW. 


Junius. 
2042. Cordasco, Francesco. George Woodfall and the LETTERS OF JUNIUS, BC, 
19:3, Aut. 1970, 382-383. The George Woodfall Mss in the British Museum “make 
clear that neither Henry Sampson Woodfall nor George Woodfall knew the identity of 
Junius," and the letters to George Woodfall "afford | а good commentary on the 
Junian hypotheses of the early 19th century." —9G.T.T. 
Charlotte Lennox 

Cf.: Item 2024. 


John Newbery 
СЕ: Item 2050. 


: Thomas Pennant 
2043. Rees, Eiluned, and G. Walters. The Library of Thomas Pennant, Library 25:2, 
June -1970, 136-149. [This account describes the library (principally in the fields of 
natural history and topography) which Pennant amassed mainly as a 7 tool.] 
(Illustrated) —G.T.T. 


Peter Pindar (Dr. John Wolcof) 

2044. Cumming, John. From Fame fo Oblivion: The Story of Peter Pindar, Esq., 
ABC, 19:4, Dec. 1968, 23-27. Pindar (1738-1819) was the greatest of the verse satirists 
of the reign of George ПІ. His writings attained great popularity in England and 
America. After an unsuccessful attempt to establish himself in Jamaica, Wolcot 
returned to England for a career of medicine and poetry. His satiric volume was Lyric 
Odes to the Royal Academicians (1782). His first. successful satire on George ІП was 
The Lousiad (1785), а mock-epic account of а royal dinner. Other poems describe 
numerous public displays of the king's ignorance. One of Pindar's most humorous 
efforts is Bozzy and Piozzi, A Town Eclogue (1786), in which Boswell and Mrs. Piozzi 
compete in telling Johnsonian anecdotes. Many other writers imitated Pindar's satires, 
a tribute to his popularity; today, however, the poet and his works are largely forgotten. 

—D.G.H. 


Alexander Pope 
2045. Battestin, Martin C.. Pope's “Magus” in Fielding’s VERNONIAD: The Satire 
of Walpole, РО, 46:1, Jan. 1967, 137-141. In ll. 515-528 of the final book of The 
Dunciad, Pope appears to satirize the corrupt political practices of the prime minister, 
Sir Robert Walpole. Fielding had recently criticized Walpole for the same .reasons 
and in the same way in The Vernoniad. The parallel suggests that Pope imitated Field- 
ing in at least this regard and that Fielding may have inspired other details of The 
Dunciad, IV. —B.A. 
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Samuel Richardson 
2046. Dussinger, John A. Richardson's Tragic Muse, PQ, 46:1, Jan. 1967, 18-33. 
Richardson’s contemporaries were particularly impressed with the tragic style and 
sentiment of Clarissa, which suggests that Richardson had a conscious interest in tragic 
drama when he wrote his major work. This conjecture is supported by Richardson's 
relations with contemporary playwrights and actors, by his connections with dramatic 
publications, and by his own critical attitudes toward the drama of his time which are 
most clearly stated in his novels. Richardson's concept of Clarissa is related to both the 
traditional didactic theory of tragedy.as а moral lesson and the neo-Peripatetic theory of 
tragedy as a morally beneficial experience, but is also significantly influenced by the 
distressed-heroine stereotype of late 17th-century tragedy. --В.А. 


2047. Reed, Joseph W. Jr. A New. Samuel Richardson Manuscript, YULG, 42:4, 
Apr. 1968, 215-231. Richardson’s Private Thoughts on a Certain Proposal (1757), a 
Ms now in the Yale Library, contains his reflections on the semi-legal argument which 
preceded the marriage of his daughter Mary to Philip Ditcher. This document reveals 
more of Richardson's personal feelings than do his other writings. He suspected a con- 
spiracy to. deprive his younger daughters of. appropriate marriage settlements and to 
circumvent his natural authority as husband and father. [The text of the Ms is repro- 
duced here.] . —D.G.H. 


Thomas Southerne 
2048.. Sweney, John R. The Dedication of Thomas Sontherne's THE WIVES EXCUSE 


(1692), Library, 25:2, June 1970,.154-155. А copy of the first edition of 1692, con- 
taining the dedication to Thomas Wharton, has been discovered (at Yale). —G.T.T. 


Laurence Sterne 


2049. Koppel, Gene. Fulfillment Through Frustration: Some Aspects of Sterne's Art 
of the Incomplete in A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY, SNovel, 2:2, Sum. 1970, 168- 
172. By turning “frustrated sexuality” into “a positive role,” as in Yorick’s bemused and 
sentimental attraction to the chambermaid, Sterne achieves an artistic vision which 
reveals the beauty of the incomplete experience. —W.H.M. 


William Strahan 
2050. Grey, Jill E. *Bibllography and the Printing House"—The Strahan Archives, 
BC, 19:2, Sum. 1970, 241-243. [This note surveys the data from Strahan's ledgers about 
the children's books which he printed for John Newbery between. 1745 and 1767.] 
—G.T.T. 


Jonathan Swift 

2051. Real, Hermann J. A Hitherto Unrecorded Meaning of “Event,” N&Q, 17:11, 
Nov. 1970, 423-424. Swifts phrase “Accidents, or Events” in the council-of-the-gods 
scene in The Battle of the Books represents a fusing of two traditions, one deriving from 
Plato's Symposium (concerning demons, beings part way between gods and men, whom 
Dryden calls "accidents"), the other from Lucretius, De Rerum Natura in a passage 
using the word "Events," specifically in Thomas Creech's translation of 1682, which 
followed Evelyn's.. Thus, "through some 17th-century translations of Lucretius, 

'event' with the meaning 'accident' came into English" and Swift could regard the two 
words as interchangeable. —J.S.P. 


|40 
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Ned Ward 


2052. Day, W. G. The Language of Ned Ward, N&Q, 17:11, Nov. 1970, 421-423. 
Ward's works reveal a considerable number of antedatings of and additions to citations 
in OED, plus one postdating. —]J.S.P. 


Fiction 
2053. Park, William. Change in the Criticism of the Novel after 1760, PQ, 46:1, Jan. 
1967, 34-41. Prior to the publication of Sterne's Tristram Shandy іп 1759, novels were 
judged on the basis of their adherence to the truth of nature and their morality, 
with moral purpose usually receiving the primary stress. During the 1760's the demand 
for verisimilitude waned, and the desire for pleasure for its own sake began to supersede 
the demand for moral teachings. Тһе shift from humor to pathos is also marked as 
the age moved into a period of sentimentality and heroic romance. В.А. 


2054. Park, William. What Was New About the *New Specles of Writing?" SNovel, 
2:2, Sum. 1970, 112-130. The generation of Richardson and Fielding described the new 
beginnings in their novels in terms of such features as increased verisimilitude, familiar 
scenes, true moral values, epistolary presentation, digressive writing, and humor. The 
later historians of the novel with their concept of progressive evolution searched for 
antecedents in the fiction of Defoe and his Augustan contemporaries. Nowadays critics 
see the novels of the 1740's as a specific response to a specific way of life. Those 
novels develop similar types of characters, episodes, principles of contrast, and ideas, 
all of which had been anticipated separately and haphazardly in a half dozen works 
of the generation of Augustans. Yet the greatest Augustans contented themselves with 
parodying past narrative, not developing a new one. —W.H.M. 


Poetry 
2055. Crawford, Thomas. Political and Protest Songs in 18th Century Scotland I, ScS, 
14:1, 1970, 1-33. Jacobite and anti-Jacobite feelings and prejudices underlie the songs . 
that come down to us from this period. The risings of 1715 and 1745 gave birth to a 
host of political and protest songs that mirror both sides of the struggle—the Tory, 
pro-Highland sentiments of those around the Prince, and the Whig, pro-Union senti- 
ments of the government. Gradually many of the Jacobite broadsides took on a 
nostalgic “lost cause" flavor, especially after 1745, and a “plague on both your houses" 
mood is notable. With Burns and Scott at the close of the century, the love-melancholy 
becomes inseparable from Jacobite song and allusion. Anti-Jacobite song, on the 
contrary, is generally unsentimental, satirical, polemical, or patriotic. These songs are 
composed songs rather than folk songs in the usual meaning of folk song, that is, 
composed by articulate members of a committed movement. —E.LS. 


VI. ROMANTIC 
William Beckford 


2056. Gemmett, Robert J. The Caliph Vathek From England and the Continent: to 
America, ABC, 18:9, May 1968, 12-19. Though Beckford is of interest for a variety 
of reasons, his continuing reputation as a writer rests on his oriental tale Vathek. Beck- 
ford’s knowledge of the orient was substantial, based on extensive studies in England 
and a trip to Venice in 1780. Vathek was written in 1782 but not published until 1786; 
the complicated history of the French and English texts has been clarified by the 
research of André Parreaux. Vathek had considerable influence on the literature of 
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the early 19th century in England and, after some initial opposition, America. [Three 
unrecorded editions—London, 1832; Philadelphia, Em and Baltimore, 1834--аге here 
described.] $ —D.G.H. 


William Blake 


2057. Gould, Thomas. Four Levels of Reality, in Plato, Spinoza, and Blake, Arion, 
8:1, Sp. 1969, 20-50. Тһе vision of Spinoza and Blake сап be seen to parallel Plato's 
four levels of reality represented by the divided line in Republic УІ. Beyond the simple 
distinction between sense and intellect are stages of perception to be traversed by a 
series of conversions from shadows to facts to principles to the good. Blake repudiates 
Milton’s fourfold vision (hell, fallen man, paradise, heaven), preferring Boehme’s 
divisions: the darkness of restrictive reason or childhood innocence, the fire of rage 
and energy, the moonlight of sexual happiness, the sunlight of creative vision. Spinoza 
moves through Descartes's confusion, mathematical abstraction, self-awareness, and 
awareness of God or of ultimate cause. Essential to all three visions are the notion of 
conversion to higher levels and the final goal of "awakening into a reality that is 
entirely good." . —S.M.A.W. 


Lady Blessington 
. Lord Byron 
2058. Tomalin, Claire. MiledPs Birron, NSt, Jan. 16, 1970, 86-87 (rev.-art., Lady 
Blessington's Conversations of Lord Byron, ed. Ernest J. Lovell, Princeton U. and 
Oxford U., 1969). "Lady Blessington and Byron were two poseurs deserving of one 
another's ability to play star parts in sentimental comedies without the engagement of 
feelings."' Yet the conversational exchanges ring true in her book, one of the best 
about Byron. Lady Blessington had the ability of a first-rate journalist. —R.E.W. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 

2059. Forstman, H. Jackson. Samuel Taylor Coleridge's Notes Toward the Under- 
standing of Doctrine, JR, 44:4, Oct. 1964, 310-327. Coleridge's Aids to Reflection 
includes a discussion of theological language that anticipates the approach to theology 
now associated with Bultmann's "phenomenology of faith." Coleridge's basic principle 
is that the language employed to express spiritual truth is appropriate only as an 
expression of immediate and intuitive apprehension and has little to do with the 
objective language employed in mathematics and science. This means that theological 
statements "can only articulate how the believer understands God in relation to himself 
and can say nothing about God as he is in himself.” In the light of this principle 
Coleridge goes on to analyze the use of metaphor and analogy in theological assertions. 
—J.F.A. 

S John Keats 
СЕ: Item 1953. 

Hester Piozzi 
2060. Spacks, Patricia Meyer. Scrapbook of a Self: Mrs. Piozzi's Late Journak, 
HarvLB, 18:3, July 1970, 221-247. Piozzi began another series of "scrap books" in 
Oct. 1810 after having completed Thraliana. These later journals have an elegiac tone 
and explain her unhappy motherhood and the vicissitudes of her love life. But they also 
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reveal her desire for self-justification, her increasing conservatism, and the pathos of 
her personal limitations in pursuing literary goals. Despite the unattractiveness of some 
passages, her personal and literary problems make her a compelling figure for later 
readers. —R.L.K. 


Sir Walter Scott. 
2061. Parker, W. M. Scott and Russian Literature, QuartR, 305:2, Apr. 1967, 172. 
178. Shakespeare, Scott, and Byron are the three British writers who were most 
influential in Russia during the 19th century. Scott was not only adulated but emulated; 
Pushkin is perhaps his most successful imitator. Toward the middle of the century, 
Russian literary opinion toward Scott became divided, although the general attitude 
remained favorable. © —D.K.K. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 
2062. Raben, Joseph. Shelleys THE BOAT ON THE SERCHIO: The Evidence of 
the Manuscript, PQ, 46:1, Jan. 1967, 58-68. By comparing Mary Shelley's published 
version of this poem with the Mss and notebooks, we see that lines have been deleted, 
emendations made, and that the poem lacks unity of tone, form, and subject matter. 
We can conjecture from this evidence that Mary constructed the poem as we have it 
now from unrelated fragments, some of thém written as early as 1817-1818 and having 
closer affinities with Rosalind and Helen and Shelley's translations of CURE than with 
his later poems. --В.А. 


2063. Reiman, Donald H. Roman Scenes іп PROMETHEUS UNBOUND IlLiv, РО, 
46:1, Jan. 1967, 69-78. In ll. 111-121 of this scene, Shelley is probably thinking of 
"La Sala della Biga" in the Vatican Museum together with certain features of the 
Pantheon. Lines 164-179 refer to three of the Egyptian obelisks that appear in the 
leading piazzas of Rome. In Prometheus, Shelley associated these monuments with his 
theme-of regenerated men. ---В.А. 


Sydney Smith 
Cf.: Item 2078. 


William Wordsworth 
2064. Curtis, Jared R. The Best Philosopher: New Уагізпіз for Wordsworfh's 
IMMORTALITY ODE, YULG, 44:3, Jan. 1970, 139-147. Manuscript versions of 
Il. 109, 111, 122, 123, and four unrecorded lines appear on a flyleaf in a copy of 
Wordsworth's Poems (1807) at Yale. Wordsworth made these revisions some time 
between 1807 and 1814. These lines [here transcribed] are experiments with the crucial 
passage about the "best Philosopher." Wordsworth indicates that he is aware of his 
childhood by introspection ("insight") and Бу “а revealing." Though not incorporated 
in printed texts of the Ode, these lines may reflect Wordsworth's tinkering with the 
poem to meet Coleridge's criticisms. —D.G.H. 


ҮП, VICTORIAN 
4 George Bourne (George Sturt) 
2065. Fraser, John. Sturt and Class, THE BETTESWORTH BOOK, ESA, 10:2, Sept. 


1967, 129-146. Through his excellent portrayals of laboring men, particularly in The 
Bettesworth Book, Bourne taught his readers to see class problems in cultural rather 
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than in economic and political terms. His sensitive and concretely realized studies of 
farm laborers are the work of a creative artist, not merely characters after the manner 
of William Cobbett as some have claimed. . | —R.F.B. 


Cf.: Item 2190. 


Anne Bronté 


2066. Bell, A. Craig. Anne Bronté: A Re-Appraisal, QuartR, 304:3, July 1966, 315- 
321. Bronté’s novels, particularly The Tenant of Wildfell Hall, have been neglected 
unjustly. Tenant is “опе of the few English novels that is completely adult in its atti- 
tude to and portrayal of human passions." Before the close of the present century, 
posterity will recognize this novel for the masterpiece that it is. —D.K.K. 


Robert Browning 

` 2067. Monteiro, George. The Apostasy and Death of St. Praxed's Bishop, VP, 8:3, 
Aut. 1970, 209-218. At the moment of his death the Bishop is unable to leave material- 
istic attitudes behind; he seems to become a more confirmed materialist the closer death 
comes. To reinforce this idea, Browning counts on the readers familiarity with scrip- 
tural contexts in those passages dealing with the various stones the Bishop names for 
his tomb. He is interested in their aesthetic value alone and thus denies them the 
transcendental significance they have in their scriptural context. —P.A.H. 


2068. Phipps, Charles T. The Bishop as Bishop: Clerical Motif and Meaning in 
THE BISHOP ORDERS HIS TOMB AT ST. PRAXED'S CHURCH, VP, 8:3, Aut. 
1970, 199-208. Тһе primary source of irony in the poem is the Bishop's conception of 
his professional identity; this awareness also explains the poem's dramatic intensity. The 
recurring religious epigrams, the attitudes and actions of his sons, and the pervasive 
religious imagery help to isolate the. thematic centrality of the speaker's clerical status. 

--Р.А.Н. 


2069. Byatt, А. S. Prophet amd Boulder, NSt, Jan. 2, 1970, 16. James and Browning 
were public men who believed their curiosity had moral importance and wrote in a style 
of dramatized, non-personal thought. Critics have found signs of conflict in Browning: 
split personality, relativism, moral ambiguities in responses, and doubts about experi- 
ences. The Ring and the Book draws attention to the relationship between characters' 
essential] selves and the range and accuracy of the language in which they are created 
by the poet. Browning is preoccupied with dead souls brought to life and his inadequate 
personalities are parodies of the life-giving artistic gift. He saw the dangers in setting up 
the artist and his work as touchstones of life and truth. Artistic truth is qualified by 
constant reference to facts and self-conscious analysis of the process of arriving at 
truth. —R.E.W. 


2070. Carrington, C. E.' Browning and Kipling, KJ, 37:175, Sept. 1970, 6-14. 
Although there are some similarities, the lives of Browning and Kipling contrast almost 
completely. Browning's technique of the dramatic romance, in which a silent listener 
serves to link author to audience, is frequently used by Kipling, both in his poetry and 
in his short stories. Both authors often portray a heroine who is essential to the action, 
but takes little part in it, "Half-told: tales are also typical of both. В.В. 
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Lewis Carroll 


2071. Davies, Ivor. Looking-Glass Chess, AWR, 19:43, Aut. 1970, 189-191. [The 
article is an account of the playing of the chess game in Through the Looking Glass.] 
—T.R.O. 


Arthur Hugh Clough 
2072. Scott, P. С. The Publication of Clough’s AMBARVALIA Poems, ВС, 19:2, 
Sum. 1970, 194-202. Тһе sheets of this volume (1849) containing Clough's poems, 
separated from those containing Thomas Burbidge's have been noted. in three different 
bindings. None of these constitutes a reissue, as is sometimes claimed; rather, “the 
primary purpose of these separate volumes was as presentation copies," and Clough's Ms 
notes in them may often be "merely helpful ехріяданонв for a friend" rather than 
revisions for future editions. —G.T.T. 


2073. Scott, P. G. A. H. Clough’s THE BOTHIE OF TOPER-NA-FUOSICH, BC, 
19:2, Sum. 1970, 240-241. Clough did not suppress this poem; but comments in bis 
letters expressing his unhappiness about the title are useful in dating the three bindings— 
cream paper (1849), limp cloth (before 1855), and cloth on thin cardboard (perhaps 
issued by Macmillan in 1862). —G.T.T. 


Charles Dickens 
2074. Smith, Mary Daehler. “All Her Perfections Tarnished”: The Thematic Function 
of Esther Summerson, VN, No. 38, Fall 1970, 10-14. The difficulty readers find in 
accepting Esther as a believable character comes from the assumption.that she is 
intended to be а kind of moral guide to the events in Bleak House. But as a moral 
guide she is a failure; her real success is in showing that events are not logical, ordered, 
Providential, although she chooses to think they are. Her thematic function is to 
demonstrate, at her own great cost, that they are not; her belief that they are contributes 
to her loss of personal freedom and to self-delusion, and she is to be pitied rather 
than harshly judged. —D.B.M. 


2075. Hurley, Edward. Dickens’ Portrait of the Artist, VN, Ко. 38, Fall 1970, 1-5. 
David Copperfield is in part the portrait of an artist. David is the writer writing about 
himself, but he excludes the writer as such from the story. The viewpoint is not that 
of the mature artist but either that of a child narrator or an uninvolved omniscient 
narrator. David will not reveal that the artist is a metaphor-maker "whose very 
obstructions . . . reveal unwittingly the inner boy-man, the bull in the china shop.” 
—D.B.M. 


- 


2076. Sullivan, Mary Rose. Black and White Characters in HARD TIMES, VN, 
No. 38, Fall 1970, 5-10. This novel is often considered colorless, but in point of fact 
Dickens uses black and white extensively. The black and white contrasts are a basic 
pattern of characterization in the novel. The grouping is determined by the response 
of the characters as “affirmative and creative or negative and destructive." Dickens's 
accomplishment was to write а moral fable. —D.B.M. 


2077. Friedman, Stanley. A Loose Thread іп OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, DSNL, 1:2, 
Sept. 1970, 18-20. The murderer of George Radfoot is not identified by Dickens, nor 
are the various identifications of the culprit by critics conclusive or convincing. Dickens 
shows little interest in these aspects of the Harmon Murder. —L.J.D. 
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2078. McLean, Robert Simpson. Tory Noodles in Sidney Smith and Charles Dickens: 
an Unnoticed Parallel, VN, No. 38, Fall 1970, 24-25. Smith's comic satire on Tories, 
Noodle’s Oration, published in The Edinburgh Review (1825), may have suggested to 
Dickens devices for oe arch-conservatives in Bleak House and Litfle Dorrit. 

—D.B.M. 


2079. Pook, John. BLEAK HOUSE and LITTLE DORRIT: A Comparison, АУУЕ, 
19:43, Aut. 1970, 154-159. From the beginning of the novel, Bleak House describes 
society as а dehumanized "prison. Ы Nevertheless, it ends optimistically with the estab- 
lishment of the family unit. On the other hand, Little Dorrit begins with the illusion of 
social order and ends with tragic disintegration. —T.R.O. 


2080, Cowden, Roy W. Dickens at Work, MQR, 9:2, Sp. 1970, 125-132. [The articie 
is excerpted from a projected book, The Creative Process in Writing left unfinished at 
Cowden's death (1966).] Dickens identified himself so completely with his characters 
that he opened up to them the freedom and unpredictability of real life. He controlled 
his humor, giving it free reign only at the end of а scene. His cut and pasted Mss and 
proofs of David Copperfield indicate that, although he expressed himself richly and 
freely, he kept only what he needed. His structure, which he had well in mind, he 
set down as so many facts, subsequently cutting, changing, and inserting details to 
intensify emotional realization. Readers are carried along by the emotional force of 
the scene, The end results of Dickens's method are his unforgettable characters. —E.H. 


2081. Levin, Harry. Charles Dickens (1812-1870), ASch, 39:4, Aut. 1970, 670-676. 
Dickens's posthumous reputation has varied from a classic author to a minor figure 
beneath consideration in the 1920's to being the subject of much critical scholarship 
today. Optimistically showing the final triumph of good in his melodramatic and 
sentimental early novels, he nevertheless portrayed suffering and folly so strongly 
in his later works that he nearly provided an unhappy ending for his best book, Great 
Expectations. Peopling his novels with a tremendous variety of characters in increasingly 
complex. plots, he apparently saw himself as the mutual friend helping to jut the 
mysteries and alleviate the inequities of English common life. A.T.T. 


2082. Pritchett, V. S. A Visionary Society, NSt, June 5, 1970, 807-808. Dickens's 
characters are alien to our circumstances but not to our habit of self-imagination. In 
no. other novelist is there such a compulsive retention of boyhood fantasies. The 
source of his genius is his mixture of play-and terror. In both his freaks and his normal 
characters, he builds on loneliness. Though he was reaching forward to psychological 
realism in Our Mutual Friend, the parts of the novel do not fuse. In Edwin Drood his 
fascination with thugs throws him back. to his ‘childhood obsession with terror. His 
novels present a visionary society and are addressed to the vision-making functions in 
ourselves. —R.E.W. 


2083. Rosenwater, Irving. Charles Dickens and Cricket, LonMag, 10:3, June 1970, 

46-56. Allusions to cricket are found in nine of Dickens's novels, in Pickwick and in 
Edwin Drood, and in several of his minor works. Evidence indicates that the young 
Dickens's knowledge of the game was considerable, and that the most celebrated cricket 
game in fiction, in Pickwick, does not reveal Dickens's alleged ignorance of the game 
but his deliberate Ee in farce for humorous purposes. —R.R.Y. 
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Benjanrn Disraeli 
2084. Painting, David E. Disraeli and бе Roman Catholic Church, QuartR, 304:1, 
Jan. 1966, 17-25. While strongly attracted to the Catholic Church, Disraeli nonethe- 
less felt the necessity to criticize certain of its practices. This conflict is best illustrated 
іп Lothair, in which the otherwise admireble Cardinal Grandison attempts to convert 
the young hero in order to bring his vast wealth into the coffers of the Church. —D.K.K. 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
2085. Foss, Thomas Frederick. Colonel James Barclay, BakSJ, 20:4, Dec. 1970, 231- 
233. In Doyle's The Adventure of the Своокей Man, Barclay is murdered (allegedly) 
by an old army companion whom he had betrayedito the savage Indian insurgents. А 
rereading of the tale shows that we have mistaken' Barclay's character all along—that 
he was а man of probity and perseverance and that his murderer, Wood, was a scoundrel. 
The accident is explained thus: “the sudden sight of [Wood’s] horribly deformed body 
caused the colonel to have a heart attack aad crack his skull on the fender." —T.W.R. 


2086. Clarkson, P. Stephen. The Case of “һе Disappearing Dispatch-Box, BakSJ, 20:4, 
Dec. 1970, 200-203. After Holmes's “death” on the Continent, it is likely that Watson 
returned one last time to their old Baker Street rooms to obtain the one item that the 
detective had left him in his will—the dispatch-box containing notes on many of the 
criminal cases on which Holmes had beea consulted. [See Doyle’s Adventure of the 
Empty House.] —T-.W.R. 


2087. Narunsky, Harry. Concerning the Whereabouts of the Box at Cox, BakSJ, 20:4, 
Dec. 1970, 204-205. Doyle tells us that Watson deposited a dispatch-box containing 
notes of Holmes's cases in Cox's Bank in Charing Cross. Because of the incriminating 
evidence, surely Watson would not have teen foolish enough (though he says he was) 
to keep it at the bank with his own name on it. From Randolph Churchill’s memoir 
of his father, we learn that Winston hac as an army coach at Harrow one Louis 
Moriarty, and that he himself had an ассоспі at Cok’s Bank. One concludes, therefore, 
that Watson actually entrusted the dispatch-box to the future Prime Minister, and when 
the Churchill papers are catalogued, we shall presumably have data for new Sher- 
lockian adventures. —T.W.R. 


2088. Fredman, L. E. The Not-So-Illustious Client, BakSJ, 20:4, Dec. 1970, 239- 
241. We have come to recognize "the contrast between the Victorian myth of strict 
behavior and a strict code of morality, and the reality of widespread prostitution, the 
can-can, bawdy jokes, naked sea-bathing, and a lot more." In Doyle's story of the 
Iltustrious CHent, we can all be the more confident, now, that the "client" was Edward 
VII and that in all probability "Violet de Herville was clearly the illegitimate daughter 
of the reigning King of England." i —LW. R. 
2089. Rouby, Jason. Dear Lady Abigail ..., BakSJ; 20:4, Dec. 1970, 206-209. In 
Doyle's tales, Holmes frequently refers to the agony-column of The Times. [The article 
is а pastiche of advice-to-the-lovelorn leters which includes many hints about the 
detective stories—e.g., А Scandal in Boherria.] ! —T.W.R. 


2090. Hearn, Otis. Thoughts on the Bust of Miss Mary Morstan, BakSJ, 20:4, Dec. 
1970, 210-214. Doyle's Sign of Four is to эе read on two levels—the surface story and 
the real one, which is told through innuendo and symbol. The character Mary Morstan 
keeps her six large pearls in her bosom; ard she uses elaborately seductive irony when 
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she says, “You can see for yourself that they are very handsome," apparently referrirg 
to the gems, but actually to a greater. pair of treasures, her breasts. They are "very 
large and lustrous” and “of a rare variety." Watson is enchanted. Mathematical сотрл- 
tation reveals, POWER, that Miss Morstan’s bust was only size 32 and “at most size 
34.” : —T.W.R. 


2091. Аласы» Kenneth L. The Relationship of a Physician and a Master, BakSJ, 
20:4, Dec. 1970, 215-222. Watson's character has teen maligned. A close look at the 
Doyle stories shows that he was a fitting companion for the genius of Holmes and 
that the good doctor had many estimable qualities of his own. [This is a companion 
piece to Lieberman's study, 223-230.] —T.W.R. 


2092. Lieberman, Herman. The Mysterious Characters of Sherlock Holmes and Dr. 
Watson, BakSJ, 20:4, Dec. 1970, 223-230... Adulation of Holmes has blinded us to 
his faults, as well as to those of Watson. The latter was an insipid romantic, a creature 
of emotion rather than intellect; Holmes was vain and cruel. However, the detective 
experienced self-realization as the “partnership” developed in the Doyle tales. [Tis 
is a companion-piece to Adelman’s study, 215-222.] —T.W.R. 


2093. Harrison, Michael. Why Didn’t I Check Montague Street? BakSJ, 20:4, Dec. 
1970, 196-199. The Post Office London Directory for 1881 lists a Mrs. Holmes as 
the tenant of No. 24 Montague Street. Before he took his Baker Street rooms with 
Watson, Holmes had quarters in Montague Street, as Doyle tells us in his detective 
tales. Clearly Sherlock was lodging there with his- mother (aunt? sister-in-law?) so that 
he could continue his abstruse studies at the nearby British Museum. Not far away, at 
No. 6 dcc Street, John Watson, M.D., had his pre-Baker-Street lodgings. 

—T.W.R. 


2094. Brodie, Robert N. Geoffrey Chaucer Describes Sherlock Holmes, BakSJ, 20 4, 
Dec. 1970, 195. [The article is a Chaucerian description, in decasyllabic couplets aad 
archaic diction, of Doyle's famous consulting detective.] —T.W.R. 


2095. Forkosch, Morris D. The Case of the Curious Kerchief, BakSJ, 20:4, Dec. 1970, 
234-238. [This pastiche pits Holmes against what he thinks is a female mastermiad 
of crime who ‘uses hemstitching as a code (hence Holmes's cry for his needle here is 
for needlework, not to satisfy his lust for drugs) Тһе detective makes а number of 
mistakes in the story, making ita record of "the sole flaw in the legend of Sherlock 
Holmes.”] —T.W.R. 


2096. Rose, Phyllis. Huxley, Hohnes, and the Scientist as Aesthete, VN, No. :8, 
Fall 1970, 22-24. Т. Н. Huxley sought to prove that the scientific method is no mcre 
than the strenuous application of common sense. The adventures of Sherlock Holmes 
can be read as a corrective of Huxley’s oversimplification of science. The detective 
must not only have common sense but abundant knowledge, power of observation, aad 
intuition as well: Moreover, Holmes is an artist and pursues his calling for the sake 
of stimulation; like the artists of the later 19th century. “In the adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes, the Huxley ideal of the ‘clear, cold logic machine’ is transferred into a portrait 
of the artist.” —D.B.M. 


W. S. Gilbert 


2097. Stedman, Jane W. From Dame to Woman: W. S. Gilbert and Theatrical Trans- 
vestism, VS, 14:1, Sept. 1970, 27-46. The Victorian accusation (much expanded in the 
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20th century) that Gilbert portrayed older women distastefully, even sadistically ignores 
his deliberate attempt, signaled by the.insstence at the start of his collaboration with 
Arthur Sullivan that such parts be played by women, to treat aging women with a 
revolutionary and appreciative seriousness. Тһе painted, plain, and: often grotesquely 
amorous older woman, played broadly by an actor, was a staple of burlesque. Gilbert 
early replaced such stock “dames” with real women played by women. Athough his 
comic women preserved memories of their burlesque antecedents, later work gave them 
а. “wry self-acceptance,” and.permitted them successful. careers, dignity, and sympathy. 
They are vehicles for satire on брата and yet. mock undue emphasis on youthful 
БУ <- —LJ.D. 


George Gissing 
2098. Keating, P. J. Тһе State of Gissing Studies, VS, 13:4, June 1970, 393-396 
(rev.-art.). Gissing’s admirers fall into two distinct’ groups: those who see him as a 
cultural phenomenon and a minor novelist the dominant view advanced by Frank 
Swinnerton (George Gissing: A Critical Study, M. Secker, 1912), ánd their antagonists, 
the "enthusiasts," led by Pierre Coustillas. Needed and marginally needed reprints of 
texts are appearing and forthcoming, altFough: the enthusiasts’ elan will not always 
impress the less committed. As yet there is no comprehensive critical evaluation aimed 
at dislodging Swinnerton's. | ` Й 8 —L.I.D. 
, ! к A ES 
Edmund Gosse ' ; 
2099. Woolf, James D; Sir Edmund Gosse: An Annotatéd Bibliography of haere й 
About Him, ELT, 11: 3, 1968, 126-172. | —M 
Thomas наду: 

2100. "Thatcher, David S. Another Look at Hardy's AFTERWARDS, VN, No. 38, 
Fall 1970, 14-18. Pessimistic readings of this poem are untenable. The poem shows 
Hardy's ability "to discover value in (and confer value on) natural things, to transform ` 
the ordinary into the unique, the mundane into the sacramental; what's more, the poem 
tells us that Hardy cherishes this capacity as his distinctive artistic gift, and looks to it 
for any immortality he might achieve." ^ 42,0; —JD.B.M. 


2101. Hyde, William J. Hardy’ s Spider Webs, VP; 8:3, Aut. 1970, 265-268. Hardy 
was obsessed with spider webs in his later life, and his poetry provides insight into their 
symbolic meaning. To Hardy, cobwebs weze a sign of death approaching and impend- 
ing. By hunting them out of his rooms in his old age he was not denying his mortality 
but putting by the fearful last interval of dying. —P.A.H. 


2102. Scott, Nathan A., Jr. The Literary Jiisgtagtion and the Victorian Crisis of 
Faith: The Example of Thomas Hardy, JE, 40:4, Oct. 1960, 267-281. It is a mistake 
to dismiss Hardy as a mere “village atheist.” Like other sensitive intellectuals of his 
time, he was deeply impressed with the metaphysical implications of Darwin’s Origin 
of Species and the theological implications of the Higher Criticism in biblical studies. 
Asa result, he came—reluctantly—to see the world as governed ultimately by “lawless 
caprice,” and he embodied his pessimism in such poems as Hap and such novels as 
The Return of the Native. He may lack the polished craft of a James or a Conrad, but 
he anticipates the sense of the absurd we “ind in анын writers such as Kafka, 
Camus, and Hemingway. ge —J.F.A. 


% 
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G. M. Hopkins 
2103. Mellown, Elgin W. Hopkins and THE ODYSSEY, VP, 8:3, Aut. 1970, 263- 
265. Both Heaven-Haven: A nun takes the vell and its companion poem, I must hunt 
down the prize, are related to Hopkins's classical studies. —P.A.H. 


2104. Kelly, T. J. Gerard Manley Hopkins, CR, 11, 1968, 48-59. Hopkins's poetry is 
even more flawed than some critics, such as Yvor Winters (The Function of Criticism, 
Swallow, 1957, 101-156), have maintained. He shows emotional intensity which his 
subject matter does not justify, and he often does not know what he is doing when 
he mixes sex and suffering. .His isolated priestly existence was responsible for his 
failure to attain an integrated life and an integrated poetry, but there are many passages 
in his work that make it doubtful whether he would have been a great poet in any 
case. —J.E.D. 


Т. Н. Huxley - 
Cf.: Item 2096. 


William Johnson 
2105. Carter, John. Further Addenda and Corrigenda to A HAND-LIST OF THE 
PRINTED WORKS OF WILLIAM JOHNSON, AFTERWARDS CORY, TCBS, 5:2, 
1970, 150-151. [These four addenda and corrigenda supplement the list in TCBS, 
1:1, 1949, 69-87; and 4:4, 1967, 318-320 (AES, 11:8, Oct. 1968, 2749).] —G.TT. 


Rudyard Kipling 
2106. Adams, Elsie B. No Exit: An Explication of Kipling's A WAYSIDE COMEDY, 
ELT, 11:3, 1968, 180-183. This play “with its theme of spiritual isolation and torment,” 
anticipates by some 50 years Sartre's Huis-clós (No Exif). In Sartre's play, three people 
are trapped in the same room, to torture each other for eternity. In Kipling s play, the 
pattern is similar, with four Europeans isolated in Kashima, a station in British India, 
where they live in an "intricate pattern of desire and hatred." Since the natives don't 
count, “the plight of the four in hell comes to represent the plight of ‘all,’ just as 
Sartre's Huis-clos is applicable to all. ui —M.L. 


2107. Daintith, T: L. A. Kipling as Prophet, KJ, 37:175, Sept. 1970, 16-20. Kipling 
wrote four stories. which may be considered futuristic or science fiction: With the 
Night Mail, As Easy as A.B.C., The Mother Hive, and Army of a Dream. Each of 
these presents a future society with a surprising accuracy. —R.R. 


СЕ: Item 2070. 


. . Thomas Babington Macaulay 
2108. Millgate, Jane. Macaulay at Work: An Example of His Use of Sources, TCBS, 
5:2, 1970, 90-98. A comparison of certain passages in Monk’s Life of Bentley, Boyle's 
Dr. Bentley's Disserfations, Bentley's Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris, and 
Macaulay's notes on them, with passages in Macaulay's articles on Sir William Temple 
(for the Edinburgh Review) and on Francis Atterbury (for the Encyclopaedia Britannica) 
reveals how Macaulay transformed and reshaped material, developing the potentialities 
of an image and increasing its rhetorical effect. —G.T.T. 
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George Meredith 
2109. Reader, Willie D. Stanza Form in Meredith's MODERN LOVE, VN, No. 38, 
Fall 1970, 26-27. Іп using a 16-line stanza instead of the sonnet, Meredith gained 
more room for his thought, required fewer rhymes, and, particularly by the last line, 
avoided in what is a continuous narrative the sense of completion inherent in the 
rhyme scheme of the Italian and English sonnet. —D.B.M. 


2110. Perkus, Gerald H. Toward Disengagement: A Neglected Early Meredith Manu- 
script Poem, VP, 8:3, Aut. 1970, 268-272. Pass we to another land was written some- 
time between 1852 and 1857 and indicates that Meredith's first imaginative expression 
of the deterioration of his marriage took place before the writing of The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel or Modern Love. ; --Р.А.Н. 


2111. Bilder, J. Raban. Meredith's Experiments with Ideas, VN, Мо. 38, Fall 1970, 
18-21. Тһе Ordeal of Richard Feverel, like Тһе Egolst and Diana of the Crossways, 
is & combination of the comic and a novel of ideas. The defective tragic ending is 
accounted for by the fact that in 1859 Meredith had not yet learned how to fuse his 
comic imps with the cerebral. “Не was to learn that tragedy does not mix with the 
pleasant combination of the comic and the cerebral." —D.B.M. 


2112. Pritchett, V. S. A Vividness, a Performance, NSt, June 19, 1970, 877-878 (rev.- 
art., The Letters of George Meredith, ed. C. L. Cline, Oxford U., 1970). Meredith was 
a “vividness” and a performance. He laid the foundation for the psychological novel, 
and his specialty was the histrionic passage of consciousness. He escaped the gentleman- 
trade dilemma by acquiring a foreign personality. He would not 25 years later have 
been swamped by the vogue for realism. Harrassed for years, he aggravated his eccen- 
tricities. He thought of life as a continual testing. Women were indispensable to his 
gift for that depended on the battle of wits with the senses. . —R.E.W. 


John Stuart Mill 
2113. Millett, Kate. The Debate Over Women: Ruskin Versus Mill, VS, 14:1, Sept. 
1970, 63-82. (Adapted from Sexual Politics, Doubleday, 1970.) The abortive Victorian 
debate over feminism pitted the rational against the seemingly chivalrous, Mill's Sub- 
Jection of Women against Ruskin's Of Queen's Gardens (Sesame and Lilies). Ruskin 
argued the "separate spheres" doctrine which Mill showed to be not "natural". but 
conventional. What Ruskin praised as woman's proper education for her place, Mill 
saw accurately as an unprecedented system of mental slavery. Ruskin's views are those 
of the Victorian middie class—even Dickens falls back on it. Ruskin's limiting of 
female endeavor to child-rearing and philanthropy is contradictory, defensive, and 
short-sighted. His praise of woman's power is “nostalgic mirage, regressive sexuality, 
religious ambition, and simplistic social panacea.” Mill preaches a rational and vigorous 
revolution. The debate continues largely unchanged. ; —LJ.D. 


J. H. Newman 
2114. Rexroth, Kenneth. Newman—Some Preliminary Notes, Continuum, 8:1, Sp.- 
Sum. 1970, 134-140. The supposed contradictions in Newman’s dual role as a leader 
of reactionary as well as liberal religious thought are resolved by his essential “anti- 
rationalism.” If he believed in the doctrines many of his liberal contemporaries proved 
to be true through reason, his belief grew out of a very antirational revelation of truth 
immanent in reality itself. Thus, his systematic doubt leads to conviction in absolutes, 
such as infallibility, through personal and psychological experience of ecstatic illumi- 
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nation. His attack on reason, therefore, results in а reactionary faith, a position more 
akin to Romantic critics of reason than to Modernist Catholics, who maintain their 
skeptical posture. —R.L.C. 


. Walter Pater 
2115. Fletcher, Ian. Furtive Aesthete, NSt, July 31, 1970, 102-103 (rev.-art., Letters 
of Walter Pater, ed. Lawrence Evans, Oxford U., 1970). Pater is a confessional author 
who tells little about himself. After the hostile reception of Studies in the History of 
Renaissance (1873), distortions of his views continued, including the preposterous 
aesthetic-ritualist romance of Thomas Wright, The Life of Walter Pater. From the 
letters we gather nothing of Pater’s reaction. Shapely, evasive allusion is the idiom of 
his letters to disciples. He is not predatory in his literary criticism nor in his art 
criticism either. We are left as we read it to form our own judgment. —R.E.W. 


Thomas Love Peacock 
2116. Calder, Angus. Booze Vincit Omnia, NSt, Apr. 10, 1970, 511. Peacock stands 
with the idyllists; his social criticism is negative. He is essentially a baffled idealist who 
joined with gusto the Utilitarians’ destruction of superstitions and institutions but turned 
on their constructive proposals with irony. The hard intelligence of his novels is 
brilliant and challenging. Drink unites his querulous cranks. His critique of society is 
mounted оп a base of common mockery and common sense. - —R.E.W. 


John Ruskin S 

2117. Pritchett, V. S. Ruskin and the Girls, NSt, Feb. 27, 1970, 294-295. Ruskin's 
letters to Margaret Bell and her pupils at Winnington Hall are evidence of a Platonic 
affair in which Miss Bell played the part of Rose LaTouche. Ruskin lives by paradox, 
being at a spiritual distance from the world he examines minutely in his letters. His 
idealizing of young girls is the result of this distance. Ruskin tried to live in his imagina- 
tion the natural childhood denied to him. —R.E.W. 
СЕ: Item 2113. 


-- Lord Tennyson l 
2118. Adey, Lionel. Tennyson’s Sorrow and Her Lying Lip, VP, 8:3, Aut. 1970, 261- 
263. Section III of In Memoriam requires explication. At first the poet seems to be 
giving in to overwhelming thoughts of despair, perhaps even suicide. But as the section 
progresses, his ego asserts its will to live and to recover sanity and joy іп Ше. --Р.А.Н. 


2119. Hunt, John Dixon. The Symbolist Vision of IN MEMORIAM, VP, 8:3, Aut. 
1970, 187-198. This work may be read as an early symbolist poem even though Yeats 
and Verlaine did not care for it. In the poem, Tennyson moves toward an appreciation 
of noumenal rather than phenomenal vision and finally celebrates the dream, the 
trance, and musical suggestion. Discussing it as a symbolist poem opens new possibilities 
for our understanding of Tennyson. —P.A.H. 


2120. Ricks, Christopher. Tennyson's TO E. FITZGERALD, Library, 25:2, June 
1970, 156. Тһе explanation for Tennyson's comment in this poem that FitzGerald has 
“touched at seventy-five” is а misreading of a letter which FitzGerald closed “as 
ever—aet: 75'"—FitzGerald was in his 75th year, but not yet fully 75. —G.T.T. 
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2121. Shaw, W. David. The Transcendentalist Problem in Tennyson’s Poetry of Debate, 
РО, 46:1, Jan. 1967, 79-94, "Tennyson's solution to the philosophical problem of how 
the idealist is to act in society in a socially responsible manner while maintaining his 
ideals is best examined by relating the metaphoric and assertive structures in The Two 
Voices, The Ancient Sage, and In Memoriam. The idealist usually works with meta- 
phor and symbol, while the materialist reduces reality to metonymic assertions, but 
in these poems Tennyson uses both to emphasize the limits of each while, at the same 
time, he adapts his metaphors to explain, contain, and clarify natural descriptions. The 
result is to unify the two views of reality, not in subjective impressions, but in objective 
presentations. Tennyson. thus emerges as a precursor to the Symbolists as well as a 
master of picturesque description. --В.А. 


Oscar Wilde : 

2122. Pritchett, V. S. The Importance of Being Critical, NSt, May 1, 1970, 623-624. 
Wilde spoke for criticism when it was despised. For him, a work of art becomes the 
beginning of а work of criticism. Life is deficient in form. The consequence is that 
Wilde's extension of the range of form has led to the destruction of regard for all 
forms of Beauty. The inevitable note of his success in the drawing room is in his con- 
versation pieces. Literature, rather than conviction, made him a pagan. After 1886 
his preoccupation with crime and its benefits to the artists has an extra-personal edge. 
However, sin is not the extension of action but its focus. The artist is a scapegoat. 
When he takes his frivolities thus solemnly, Wilde destroys his powers as an artist. 

—R.E.W. 


А Т. J. Wise 
2123. Dobell, Robert J. Bertram Dobell and Т. J. Wise, BC, 19:3, Аш. 1970, 348- 
355. [This account of the relations between Wise and Dobell's bookselling firm is 
presented mainly through excerpts from Dobell’s diary.] —G.T.T. 


Poetry 

Prose 
2124. 'Tobias, R. C. The Year's Work in Victorian Poetry: 1969, VP, 8:3, Aut. 1970, 
219-260. [This is a long bibliographical essay on work dealing with Victorian poetry 
with some attention to Victorian prose (255-259).] —P.A.H. 


General 
2125. Madden, Lionel. Reprinting Victorian Texts, VS, 13:4, June 1970, 381-384. 
Preparation of the first six volumes of reprints in The Victorian Library (Leicester U., 
1969) involved issues relevant to similar projects: selection of titles and editions, pricing 
and distribution, methods of reproduction and physical production, and editorial 
apparatus. In order to provide the most widely useful volumes, bibliographical notes, 
updated bibliographies, indexes, introductions, and significant materials from editions 
other than the one copied are included where deemed appropriate. Coordination with 
other publishers in this rapidly expanding field can often, but not always, prevent 
duplication. —L.J.D. 


2126. Peterson, Jeanne M. Тһе Victorian Governess: Sfatus Incongruence in Family 
and Society, VS, 14:1, Sept. 1970, 7-26. Тһе widespread popular and literary interest 
in the governess seems excessive in view of their small number, lack of militance, and 
relative economic well-being. But the Victorian governess, as a gentlewoman who took 
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-money for labor, was а social anomaly—her history contradicted the values she was 
hired to fulfill. She responded with self-pity, or with asserted pride, and, with the 
connivance of employers, with minimization of the facts of employment. The governess 
might escape by emigration or through marriage. She might reduce social contacts 
where possible, even deny her sexual attractiveness. The attempt to give professional 
status to the job was part of the movement toward broader vocational opportunity for 
women. —LJ.D. 


VHI. MODERN 


Samuel Beckett 
2127. Newlove, Donald. Article, EverR, 14:85, Dec. 1970, 23-29, 60. [Taking a form 
analogous to Beckett’s Film, Newlove in his own person narrates the experience the 
22-minute movie presents visually: an apparently terrified, incredibly shabby man 
goes to his mother’s apartment and tears up photographs—remembrances of his life— 
all the while observed by a single, unblinking eye.] —M.D.R. 


2128. Hubbard, Graham .Е. Becketts LESSNESS, NSt, May 29, 1970, 771. This 
work is about man’s inability to do without such illusions as time and place. The time- 
less grey sky “по cloud, no sound, no stir, earth, ash" is the true refuge, and man is 
reconciled. We expect and hope that "one step more" will find truth, but this is 
impossible. —R.E.W. 


2129. Finney, Brian Н. Becketts LESSNESS, NSt, May 22, 1970, 735. Beckett’s 
piece has an almost arithmetically defined form. Of 120 sentences 60 are repeated 
exactly, though in different order, in the second half, thus a number of images accumu- 
late meanings. As in his Imagination Dead Imagine or Ping, Beckett is trying to con- 
struct a model of the human condition as he sees it. Reality is without color, sound, 
movement, or change. We continually abandon the refuge of pessimism to enter 
experience. Our withdrawal and reentry is reflected in the contradictory images of 
Lessness. І —R.E.W. 


Joyce Cary 
2130. . Messenger, Ann P. А Painter's Prose: Similes in Joyce Cary's THE HORSE'S 
MOUTH, Re:A&L, 3:2, Sp. 1970, 16-27. Though he distrusts words, Gulley Jimson 
must use them for his self-portrait, since he is paralyzed by a stroke from the neck 
down. Utilizing language with brilliance, he is both formal and slangy, ironic, explosive, 
circumlocutious, earthy, and whimsical as һе tries to make us see his life as embody- 
ing Blakean ideas of truth, so "appallingly difficult to communicate." To teli the 
truth is to kill it but to save its life is to free it from singleness of expression and verbal 
formulae. А symbolist painter's mind works with similes more readily than other 
. minds. Fragmentary sentences, lending themselves to juxtaposed images, imply 
- identifying or comparative relationships. Vision passes through Jimson “from God 
(or truth, or source of inspiration, or horse) to man, a vision that is as necessary as 
water to the life of man." Multiple approaches to truth, rather than negating truth's 
existence, show the tortuosity or the inability of achieving in art any ultimate statement 
about the essence of truth. —M.H. 


| Joseph Conrad 
2131. Addison, Bill Kaler. Marlow, Aschenbach, and We, Conrad, 2:2, Win. 1969-70, 
79-81. The contrast between Marlow in The Heart of Darkness and Von Aschenbach 
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in Mann’s Death in Venice as they each face death while pursuing life demands an 
investigation into how to pursue a sane, safe course. А —A.G.N. 


2132. Stein, William Bysshe. THE HEART OF DARKNESS: A Bodhisattva Scenario, 
Conrad, 2:2, Win. 1969-70, 39-52 (reprinted from Orient/West Magazine, 9, Sept.- 
Oct. 1964, 37-46). Marlow's manner of assimilating the knowledge of his own pettiness 
and arrogance rehearses the redemptive scenario of the Bodhisattva, the highest ideal of 
Mahayana Buddhism. Although about to enter Nirvana, the Yogi vows out of pity to 
remain in time until all are redeemed, so renouncing Buddhahood in a self-dedication 
to the sacrificial role forever. Conrad sketches the vague, successive stages in Marlow's 
path towards enlightenment by depicting him in The Heart of Darkness in the enig- 
matic Buddha postures. —A.G.N. 


/2133. Yoder, Albert C. Oral Artistry in Conrad's THE HEART OF DARKNESS: А 
Study of Oral Aggression, Conrad, 2:2, Win. 1969-70, 65-78. This work contains much 
imagery indicative of oral aggression which provides both atmospheric background and 
metaphysical commentary to the story. This generalized imagery has two foci: Kurtz 
and Marlow. Such an interpretation is valid because it relies on closeness to the text 
and assimilates many of the older interpretations. "Conrad lacked oral satisfaction as 
a child and as an adult sought to find it in word-play. T —A.G.N. 


2134. Messenger, William E. Conrad and Melville Again, Conrad, 2:2, Win. 1969-70, 
53-64. Melville’s Redbum contains so many similarities to The Nigger of the Nar- 
cissus that it seems likely that the earlier novel acted as a spur to Conrad's imagination 
during part of the writing of The Nigger. —A.G.N. 


2135. Davis, Harold E. Shifting Rents in a Thick Fog: Point of View іп the Novels 
of Joseph Conrad, Conrad, 2:2, Win. 1969-70, 23-38. “Ап understanding of Conrad's 
development of and experimentation with various points of view is basic to an under- 
standing of his methods. The novel, for him and his tradition, was not an external 
progression of events alone, but the effect of these events upon those who observe or 
participate in them, and such a view necessitated the development of a means of 
presenting these effects to the reader most convincingly." His initial attempts to follow 
Flaubert were failures and resulted in the introduction of a narrator, "at first the 
anonymous voice of the crew in The Nigger of the Narcissus and then the living 
character who participated in the action as well as narrated it—Marlow. In his most 
successfully focused novels Conrad either utilized the narrator device or kept himself 
apart emotionally and focally from his characters, depending instead upon concrete 
rendering through scene or indirect omniscient author, narration.” —A.G.N. 


2136. McDowell, Frederick P. W. Two Books on Conrad, РО, 46:1, Jan. 1967, 109- 
124 (rev.-art, Conrad's Polish Background: Letters to and from Polish Friends, ed. 
Zdzislaw Najder, Oxford U., 1964; Eloise Knapp Hay, The Political Novels of Joseph 
Conrad: A Critical Study, U. of Chicago, 1963). Conrad's early influences and political 
connections are firmly established in Najder's work, and Hay's analysis illustrates how 
these politica] views continued to affect his art. Unfortunately, Hay gives only light 
treatment to Lord Jim, Chance, and Victory, but she does point out the close relationship 
between Conrad's authoritative political vision and his philosophically conservative 
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romantic view of man's "fundamentally good and radically corrupt" nature. Conrad 
is ultimately, therefore, in the camp of those 19th-century romantics who desire an 
organic society based on individual responsibility. —B.A. 


2137. Raymond, John. Conrad with Rook-Rifle, NSt, Feb. 6, 1970, 194-195. "Though 
Conrad remains the poet of moral situation and action, he can produce pretentious sym- 
bolistic interpretations of these. His friend, R. B. Cunninghame-Graham, flamboyant 
and quixotic, might claim to be his secret sharer, one who knew whether he was a 
"bothered, battered, and woeful person" or an amazing being. —R.E.W. 


2138. Walt, James. Mencken and Conrad, Conrad, 2:2, Win. 1969-70, 9-21. From 
the time he read Youth in 1903 Mencken acclaimed Conrad. He was attracted by 
Conrad's Malaysian tales, by the essentially masculine world of Conrad's fiction with its 
violence and melodrama, and by his disconcerting style. “То read the thousands of 
words Mencken published about Conrad in books and periodicals із to recognize that 
only a fraction of this criticism was written in cold blood." —AÀ.G.N. 


2139. Young, W. J. Conrad Against Himself, CR, 11, 1968, 32-47. Two divergent 
impulses can be seen throughout Conrad's work: one involved with the world of the 
imagination; the other a non-involvement tendency to regard life as a “sublime spectacle.” 
Тһе spectacle impulse keeps him from despair, but in both Victory and Chance detach- 
ment is questioned. In Chance, Marlowe is "a person greedy of memorable impres- 
sions" who refuses to be tied down by facts. Marlowe tries to dissolve the connection 
between action and effects. Out of chance some good may come, but only if the 
chance is seized upon. Conrad ends the novel by saying that chance does not exist, a 
recourse to an easy answer. Victory treats experience more honestly. In it Conrad 
engages all his frustrations with futility and despair and liberates himself from them. 

—]J.E.D. 


2140. Clemens, Cyril. A Chat with Joseph Conrad, Conrad, 2:2, Win. 1969-70, 
97-103 (interview, reprinted from Hobbies—The Magazine for Collectors, Jan. 1966, 
85, 88, 92). Conrad said that he was obliged to write every book about six times. 
His invariable intention in whatever he wrote was to capture the reader's interest and 
sympathies. He was particularly fond of Don Quixote; other authors he enjoyed reading 
were Stephen Crane, Sir Gilbert Parker, and Mark Twain. --А.О.М. 


2141. Randall, Dale B. J. Conrad Interviews, No. 2: James Walter Smith, Conrad, 
2:2, Win. 1969-70, 83-93 (reprinted with an introduction by Randall, from the Boston 
Evening Transcript, May 12, 1923). Conrad "is unquestionably the greatest living writer 
of English prose.” He was ready (at the press conference held at his publisher's house 
at Oyster Bay, Long Island, on Monday, May 7) to answer questions about old friends 
and old times, but not about his books. He denied that he had a "philosophy." He 
said that he never bothered about “style” or "technique." Не had to invent Marlow in 
order to continue the story of Lord Jim. He thought that the sailing ship made men 
out of seamen. [For No. 1, see Conrad, 2:1, Fall 1969, 17-22 (AES, 13:10, June 
1970, 3347] | —A.G.N. 


2142. Stamey, Joseph D. Conrad’s “Dearest Russel? (1872-1970), Conrad, 2:2, Win. 
1969-70, 115-117. Bertrand Russell met Conrad in Sept. 1913. While disagreeing with 
many of Conrad's views, Russell shared his pessimism. —A.G.N. 
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2143. Karl, Frederick R. Three Conrad Letters in the Edith Wharton Papers, YULG, 
44:3, Jan. 1970, 148-151. "Three Conrad letters are in the previously restricted Wharton 
papers at Yale. One is to Henry James, dated July 24, 1915, indicating Conrad's 
willingness to contribute to Wharton's The Book of the Homeless (1916). There are 
two letters to Wharton. The first, dated Dec. 24, 1912, discourages а French transla- 
tion of The Secret Sharer. The second, dated Oct. 1, 1917, contains some perfunctory 
praise of Wharton's Summer. —D.G.H. 


2144. Karl, Frederick R. Joseph Conrad's Letters to the Sandersons, YULG, 45:1, 
July 1970, 1-11. The Yale Library now possesses 73 letters from Conrad to Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward L. Sanderson. The bulk of the letters are from the period 1895-1900 when 
Conrad was becoming a man of letters, and some contain revealing comments about 
Conrad's view of himself and his evolution as а writer. Since the Sandersons were not 
writers, these letters show something of Conrad in a personal rather than literary 
relationship. —D.G.H. 


2145. Lindstand, Gordon. A Bibliographical Survey of the Literary Manuscripts of 
Joseph Conrad, Pt. 2, Conrad, 2:2, Win. 1969-70, 105-114. [The article is a continua- 
tion of the survey begun in 2:1, Fall 1969, 23-22 (AES, 13:10, June 1970, 3348).] 

—4A.G.N. 


2146. Mursia, Ugo. Joseph Conrad's Works: An Italian Bibliography, Conrad, 2:2, 
Win. 1969-70, 133-151. [The bibliography lists Conrad's novels in chronological order 
and under each title gives a chronological list of Italian translations with some anno- 


tations.] —A.G.N. 
2147. Conrad Bibliography: A Continuing Checklist, Conrad, 2:2 Win. 1969-70, 
153-163. —A.G.N. 
` Walter de Іа Mare 
Cf: Item 2205. 
T. S. Eliot 


2148. Rao, К. S. Narayana. T. S. Eliot and the BHAGAVAD-GITA, AQ, 15:4, Win. 
1963, 572-578. Eliot's short and almost unknown poem To the Indians who Died in 
Africa, first published in Queen Mary's Book for India (London, 1943) is filled with 
echoes of Indian thought, especially that of the Bhagavad-Gita. One notes, for 
example, the two soldiers: one dies, the other lives, but both are seen as winning— 
heaven or earth; and the poem incorporates the Indian ideal of living well without 
regard to reward for one’s good deeds. —J.S.P. 


2149. Alter, Robert. Eliot, Lawrence & the Jews, Commentary, 50:4, Oct. 1970, 
81-86. Apparent anti-Semitism in the works of Lawrence and Eliot actually suggests 
each author's relationship to the culture about him. Lawrence's Kangaroo (1923) uses 
anti-Semitism to criticize the hypertrophied will and the nature of Western culture. 
The anti-Semitism of Eliots Burbank with a Baedeker; Bleistein with a Cigar, on the 
other hand, suggests his aloofness from European culture. —F.E. 
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2150. Peyre, Henri. T. S. Eliot et Je classicisme, RHL, No. 3-4, May-Aug. 1969, 603- 
613. That Eliot has been considered one of the more sterile writers in Anglo-American 
cultural history may be attributed to his espousal of .17th-century classical French 
values. He praises the sense of order and the voluntary use of constraint employed by 
writers such as Racine. Respectful of the French classicists' impersonality and stringent 
adherence to tradition, Eliot believes ` tar convention acts as a stimulus to original 
thought. (In French) ; —J.K.K. 


2151. Ruban, Jonathan. Silent Buds, NSt, Mar. 27, 1970, 447-448. Тһе cold ellipses 
of the last Quartets make Eliot as a Bard, the last Poet with the last word. Critical 
responses to Eliot are like 18th-century. bardolatry of Milton. Like him, Eliot was 
engaged with the notion of poetic ultimacy, and, as with most Bards, he has to fake 
his effects. In The Waste Land there is the pose of a curator of museums of linguistic 
fossils. He achieves silence in The Fire Sermon by dumping every audible speaker 
in formaldehyde. Our poetic ae in the wake of Eliot are like 18th-century poetic 
strengulation by Milton. —R.E.W. 


E. M. Forster 


2152. Pritchett, V. S. E. M. Forster, NSt, June 12, 1970, 846. Forster's strength lay 
in the power of speaking in a natural private voice in public places. His phrases came 
from a gentle yet stern and skeptical intelligence and a sense of curiosity as a moral 
duty. He knew that for the novelist, the problem is one of figuration, not of an answer. 
His people are in situations where they are out of their depth imaginatively or spiritually. 
A Passage to India is а comedy of the perils of understanding. What is remarkable 
about Forster is to perfect oneself and then to choose the right time to speak, and not 
to write when one Hes nothing new to Say. > ; —R.E.W. 


John: E 
2153. Hamilton, Robert. THE FORSYTE SAGA, QuartR, 304:4, Oct. 1966, 431- 
441. Galsworthy wrote a. number of novels and shorter pieces (called “interludes”) that 
deal with the Forsyte family. He issued three novels and two interludes in a single 
volume entitled The Forsyte Saga, upon which his present reputation stands. To these 
works, however, one must add two more interludes and a later novel, Swan Song, if 
the saga is to be considered complete. N —D.K.K. 


: Aldous Huxley 
2154. Kronenberger, Louis. The Voices and Visions of Aldous Huxley, АЧМоп, 226:1, 
July 1970, 100-106. Huxley's letters, edited-by Grover Smith (Harper & Row, 1970), 
reveal the full range of Huxley's versatility as well as some of the striking contrasts in 
his life. A "jack-of-all-cultures," Huxley was pulled in many directions. The shortest 
way of grasping the multiplicity of his character and interests, his letters should lead 


the way to an examination of the lesser-studied aspects of his work. —D.M.S. 
Jack Jones 

2155. Jones, Glyn. Jack Jones 1884-1970, AWR, 19:43, Aut. 1970, 17-21. [This is à 

tribute to the Welsh fiction writer.] —T.R.O. 


MEE 


James Joyce 


2156. Hardy, Anne. A Fugal Analysis of fhe Siren Episode in Joyce's ULYSSES, 
MSE, 2:3, Sp. 1970, 59-67. In the "Sirens" episode of Ulysses Joyce has reproduced 
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verbally the harmony, dynamics, texture, and structure of a fugue. He achieved the 
non-structural qualities of music by injecting music into plot, imagery, and character- 
ization. Through verbal overlapping, rapid shifting from voice to voice, and maintaining 
a quick succession of entrances, Joyce has imitated the contrapuntal harmony of music. 
By dividing the chapter into exposition, development, and finale and by using subjects 
and counter-subjects, recurring sequentially and announced by various voices acting 
contrapuntally, he has reproduced the structure of a fugue. —P.D.O. 


D. H. Lawrence 
2157. Samuels, Marilyn Schauer. Water, Ships, and the Sea: Unifying Symbols in Law- 
rences KANGAROO, URKC, 37:1, Oct. 1970,.46-57. In this novel sea symbols 
express the theme of an individual's relationship to his world, his acquaintances, and his 
inner self. Water is а positive symbol of the inner unconscious that supplies the sur- 
rendering soul with life-giving fluid and a negative symbol of the society against which 
a man must swim to preserve his integrity. Somers, the protagonist, is torn between the 
desire to sail his matrimonial ship on the Atlantic of democracy and the Pacific of 
masculine mastery. Although he was often careless or overponderous in his writing, 
Lawrence was effective in his choice of symbols. -А.Т.Т. 


Cf.: Item 2149. 


Alun Lewis 
2158. Davies, John. Тһе Poetry of Darkness: Alun Lewis's Indian Experience, AWR, 
19:43, Aut. 1970, 176-183. Lewis's second volume of poetry, Ha! Ha! Among fhe 
Trumpets, which he wrote on the voyage to and in India, is concerned more with self 
than with India. Lewis's experiences in India intensified his concern with identity and 
isolation which he introduced as themes in his first volume of verse, the war poems 
Raider's Dawn. The themes of darkness and death woven into the texture of Lewis's 
highly confessional poetry reflect his essential concern with self as opposed to the 
people of India—"with the social community of selves, he is only marginally interested.” 
In Ha! Ha! Among the Trumpefs Lewis exposes his fear of losing personal identity 
and integrity to the Army and to India. —T.R.O. 


W. Somerset Maugham 
2159. Pollock, John. Somerset Maugham and His Work, QuartR, 304:4, Oct. 1966, 
365-378. Maugham's method of creating fictional characters resembled that of a 
painter who constructs imaginative works from real models. He used two basic 
approaches: the more or less literal portrait, and the projection of the model’s funda- 
mental characteristics onto a fictitious character who had no other relation to the 
model. An example of the second method is his treatment of himself in Of Human 
Bondage. —D.K.K. 


E. Phillips Oppenheim 
2160. Gadney, Reg. Switch Off the Wireless—It's An Oppenheim, LonMag, 10:3, 
June 1970, 19-27. Oppenheim’s novels—there were about 115 of them—presented 
unattainable women, wholesome heroes, and conspiratorial villains in rambling stories 
that moved from English country estates to hotels peopled by the rich, mostly at the 
Riviera. That pre-war Riviera society, now no more, with its mannered eccentric snob 
values is what has dated his books and his reputation. —R.R.Y. 
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George Orwell 
2161. Kubal, David L. George Orwell and the Aspidistra; СЕКС, 37:1, Oct. 1970, 
61-67. Orwell's 1936 novel, Keep the Aspidistra Flying, signals the novelist's change 
from protest and rejection of society to commitment to changing it from within. 
Although Gordon Comstock, the chief figure in the three-character novel, is portrayed 
with too much ambivalence to be a sympathetic figure, his willingness to marry the 
pregnant Rosemary indicates his acceptance of her family's lower-middle-class values 
of decency in the midst of a continuing financial struggle. He thus contrasts with the 
- protagonist in А Сют Daughter (1935) who chose an isolated existence. —-А.Т.Т. 


Wilfred Owen ^. 


2162. White, Gertrude M. Critic? Key: Poem or Personality? ELT, 11:3, 1968, 174- 
179. Joseph Cohen [Owen Agonistes, ELT, 8:5, 1965, 253-268 (AES, 9:5, May 1966, 
1651)] believes that the key to Owen's poetry is his latent homosexuality, as revealed 
in his brother Harold's recently published memoirs, Journey from Obscurity. But 
Cohen's charge cannot be taken as proof, since it is impossible to psychoanalyze a 
dead man. Of more importance is the question of whether emotional motivations "are 
relevant to a consideration of a poet's achievement." Cohen says that the themes 
and attitudes characteristic of Owen's war poems are indicative of homosexual feelings, 
whereas in fact such themes and attitudes are "characteristic of the poetry of the first 
World War," by whatever writers. —M.L. 


Jeannie Robertson 


2163. Gower, Herschel, and James Porter. Jeannie Robertson: The Child Ballads, 
ScS, 14:1, 1970, 34-58. Robertson, the Scottish folk singer, has a repertoire of 20 Child 
ballads that have come to her from the oral tradition. [Ten of these ballads are analyzed 
here for both their textual and musical interest] The ten are representative of her 
entire repertoire, and show the style, personality, diction, and mannerisms of the 
singer. Her versions bear close resemblance to several in Child and to the texts collected 
by Gavin Greig in Aberdeenshire. She sings in the high ballad style, forcefully and 
convincingly.. The, tone is опе that we associate with Homer’s heroic poems and 
Beowulf; and Robertson, in her individual me and still vigorous artistry (she is 62) 
is a modern purveyor of the heroic, —E.LS. 


Bertrand Russell 
СЁ: Item 2142. 


Peter Shaffer 
2164. Nightingale, Benedict Some Immortal Business NSt, Feb. 13, 1970, 227. 
In Shaffer's touching, sensitive plays about sensitive people oppressed by emotional 
louts, the world is divided into Them and Us. "The quasi-Ibsenite conflicts of aspiration 
and repression stated in artistic terms are reduced to people of sincere good taste and 
people who have bad taste or a phony appreciation of good art. Shaffer is capable in 
Black Comedy of crisp characterization, brisk dialogue, inventive situation, and per- 
fectly timed denouement. He is an evangelist for humanism, given to polemic, 
anti-Catholicism and: pro-Earth sentiments in The Battle of Shrivings and Тһе Royal 
Hunt of the Sun. —R.E.W. 
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George Bernard Shaw 
2165. Raymond, John. Тһе Feudal Downstart, NSt, July 24, 1970, 91-92. Shaw 
impressed his own image upon a stunned, delighted public. His father, though not an 
amusing drinker, had moments of rich farce and wry comedy joined to a sense of the 
fatuous. Shaw was right to derive his comedic stance from his father just as he was 
right to ascribe his imagination and willpower to his mother. Somehow, however, the 
essence of his youth and young manhood escapes his autobiography. —R.E.W. 


C. P. Snow 


2166. Jones, Richard. The End of the C. P. Snow Affair, АНМоп, 226:3, Sept. 1970, 
112-117 (rev.-art., Last Things, Scribner's, 1970). This final volume of Snow's 11-novel 
sequence Strangers and Brothers is weakened by the narrator-hero's failure to exist in 
his own right, the failure of the language to catch fire, and the failure of the author 
to prepare the reader for events. The sequence as a whole suffers from the superficial 
theme of "getting on" and the lack of an organizing idea and language. "Snow-Eliot 
lives and creates in what is, in effect, a cultural vacuum." —D.M.S. 


Edward Thomas 

2167. Hooker, Jeremy. Тһе Writings of Edward Thomas, AWR, 19:43, Aut. 1970, 
63-78. In spite of his close ties to Southern England, Thomas is a Welsh poet who 
belongs to a tradition of English lyric verse long contributed to by Anglo-Welsh poets. 
He should not be identified with any "group" of poets, such as the Georgians, but 
rather with the wide range of modern poets moved not only by the past but by "the 
deep psychic disturbances of their age." His vision of the countryside as a “cultural 
landscape" depicting the spiritual dilemma of his age stems in part from "the intensity 
of his love and urgency of his quest for ‘home’ " which he found in his Welsh ancestry. 

—T.R.O. 


John Whiting 
2168. Nightingale, Benedict. A Private Individual, NSt, Apr. 3, 1970, 483. The 
genesis of Whiting’s dense and difficult play Sainf's Day was five years of war. It is 
about dehumanized men facing each other across a barrier of incomprehension and 
loathing. In Penny for a Song the affectionate mood of fey delusion becomes paranoia. 
Whiting is wincing at those who see only a stereotype of a man and are prepared to 
destroy the man himself. In Marching Song, in which a man becomes a general scape- 
goat for a mob, he becomes more than the sum of his actions and more than the 
product of other people’s uninformed imaginations. Whiting has neither simplicity nor 
didacticism. He is disturbing because he does not take sides. —R.E.W. 


Poetry 
2169. Glen, Heather. Poetry and the Shock of Violence, 1914-18, CR, 11, 1968, 
79-90. War poetry written from 1914 to 1918 shows much similarity to recent poetry 
about violence and destruction. Many of the important poets wrote little or nothing 
about war, and what they did write was not among their best work. Of two of the poets 
who wrote considerably about the war, Wilfred Owen and Isaac Rosenberg, Rosenberg 
is more interesting though Owen has the greater reputation among critics. Rosenberg's 
poetry is felt rather than postulated giving it a striking immediacy, while Owen's is 
"worked out" and "literary." But even in the best of his poems, Rosenberg often falls 
back on cliché, and he is limited by what limits war poetry generally—its simplistic 
preconceptions. —]J.E.D. 
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2170. Hall, Donald. A Note on This Issue, MQR, 9:3, Sum. 1970, 145. [This issue is 
devoted to representative modern British poets, beginning with Philip Larkin, Ted 
Hughes, and others, along with more recent poets shaped by the British scene as well 
as some influenced by the American avant-garde of the 60's and 70's. Modern British 
poets have been able to liberate their imaginations through the achievement of a new 
idiom, which may be attributable to the lyrics of pop music. For the reader interested in 
detailed study the table of contents has been expanded into a bibliography.] --ЕН. 


General 


2171. Bartlett, Norman. “The Hairy Image”: Underground in London, Meanjin, 29:3, 
1970, 381-393. London's underground culture is the "fag-end of romanticism," charac- 
terized by sentimentality and phoniness and devoid of real feeling. As Alex Comfort 
suggests in his Guardian (102:12, Mar. 21, 1970, 18) review of Theodore Rozak's 
The Making of a Counter Culture (Faber, 1970), the underground is only another mani- 
festation of Dionysian escapism. [The author quotes briefly from Blake, Keats, Words- 
worth, Rousseau, and Nietzsche.] If Arthur Koestler (Literature and the Law of Dimin- 
ishing Returns, Encounter, 34:5, May 1970, 39-45 [AES, 14:2, Oct. 1970, 312]) is 
correct in asserting that periods of decadence tend toward the “ ‘over-emphatic and over- 
explicit?” then we аге in the last stages of the romantic and literary cycle that began in 


Germany toward the end of the 18th century. —F.M.P. 
AMERICAN 
I. LANGUAGE 
Linguistics 


2172. Berger, Marshall D. Accent, Pattern, and Dialect in North American English, 
Word, 24:1-3, Apr., Aug., Dec. 1968, 55-61. The term accent, meaning audible and 
identifiable elements of pronunciation, has importance not covered by the more tech- 
nical terms dialect and pattern. "Accent, viewed dynamically, constitutes the parole 
which manifests the pattern or langue," on the phonological level. Dialect is a complex 
of not only pronunciátion but also grammar and vocabulary. In North American Eng- 
lish the mid- and low-back vowels, as now described, do not suggest that there are 
patterns of phonolexical incidence associated with specific geographical regions. "Тһе 
division of the U.S. into Eastern, Southern, and General American speech areas is really 
an accent division, based on perception of phonological differences. —S.R.D. 


2173. Kronenberger, Louis. American Lingo, AtiMon, 226:3, Sept. 1970, 108-112 
(rev.-art, Roy H. Copperud, American Usage: The Consensus, Van Nostrand Rein- 
hold). Copperud’s consensus is weakened by a panel of authorities who are unequal in 
qualifications and attitudes. In spite of an obvious need for some new words, the lan- 
guage is currently dicem by "ostentatious deadening"; adulteration, not illiteracy, is 
the problem. —D.M.S. 


П. THEMES AND TYPES 
Characters 


2174. Bigsby, C. W. E. Hemingway en de Amerikaanse Traditie van de Mens als 
Christus [Hemingway and the American Tradition of the Christ Figure], МУТ, 22:8, 
Oct. 1969, 826-840. Because the frontier conditions which allowed Americans to follow 
their individual moralities rather than conform to a social norm came to a close in the 
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19th century, the central myth of American literature is the ultimate incident in а 
society's revenge against nonconformity, the Crucifixion. The first Christ-figure in 
American literature was Melvilles Billy 3udd. Others include the personifications 
“labor” and “mankind” in Bryan's "Cross of Gold” speech, Stephen Crane's Jim Conklin 
(Red Badge of Courage), Faulkner's Joe Christmas (Light in August), and Steinbeck's 
Jim Casy (Grapes of Wrath). Hemingway’s interest in the Crucifixion dates from the 
1926 story Today Is Friday, in which Jesus displays several characteristics of the 
Hemingway hero. The two Christ-figures іп For Whom the Bell Tolls are El Sordo and 
Robert Jordan; Robert Cantwell is the Christ-figure of Across fhe River and into the 
Trees; and Santiago plays the same róle in The Old Man and the Sea. While for other 
writers the Crucifixion is an image, for Hemingway it is а theme, for it embodies an 
important attitude, the proper way in wh:ch a man should face his inevitable end. 
(In Flemish). А —S.LS. 


2175. Seelye, John D. The American Tramp: A Version of the Picaresque, AQ, 15:4, 
Win. 1963, 535-553. The tramp, now part of a vanished America, touches us ambiva- 
lently: we dislike the real tramp but love the comic one. Our literature, however, has 
idealized the tramp as hero (like the cowbor and frontiersman), as the writings of Jack 
London, Josiah Flynt, Hart Crane, Jim Tully, Harry Kemp, and Jack Kerouac reveal; 
even Huck Finn is part of the romance of the road. The unwillingness of the tramp 
to conform appeals somehow to something within us all; perhaps this appeal suggests 
that we too find material success an imperfect kind of happiness. —J.S.P. 


Кісбоп 
2176. Milton, John R. The Dakota Image, SDR, 8:3, Aut. 1970, 7-26. Our image of 
difficult, pioneering Dakotas was formed by such early writers as Laura Ingalls Wilder, 
Hamlin Garland, and Ole Rolvaag. The inge was maintained by depression novels 
of the 30's and by the work of Ernest Haycox and Wallace Stegner in the 40's. It took 
on something of the mystic with Holger Cahill’s The Shadow of My Hand (1956). 
The Dakotas need writers who can take a fesh look (as Steinbeck did in Travels with 
Charley, 1962), who can bring а Teen under control of the pen. Writers create the 
image of a land. : —S.P.P. 


Ш. SEVENTEENTH AND ЕІСНТЕЕМТН CENTURIES 


Timothy Dwight | 
2177. Solomon, Barbara M. TIMOTHY DAVIGHT, WMQ, 28:1, Jan. 1971, 140-143 
(rev.-art., Kenneth Silverman, Timothy Dwight, Twayne's United States Authors Series, 
1969. Like Moses Coit Tyler, Vernon L. Parrington, and Leon Howard, Silverman 
discusses Dwight as a literary figure. However, Dwight was not a career writer. А 
Congregational minister and president of Yale (1795-1817), he wrote to express his 
views on many subjects. These multiple interests dictated the “dual purposes of Silver- 
man's study: first to consider Dwight’s aspirations as a poet, and second, to trace his 
disenchantment with the growing republic." Despite a few oversights, Silverman asks 
the right questions about this controversial figure. © —LK.U. 


jas E delala : Jonathan Edwards 
Cf.:. Item 2179. f 
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Benjamin Franklin 
2178. ЕЛЕЕ Dorothy W. New Accessions for.fhe Franklin Collection, YULG, 
45:2, Oct. 1970, 69-72: [This is a description of nine of Franklin's letters and five 
panem pom by un now in the Yale Library.] ; —D.G.H. 


ЖЕ Reverend Samuel Johnson 
2179. Ellis, Joseph Т, Ш. The Puritan Mind in Transition: The Philosophy of Samuel 
Johnson, WMQ, 28:1, Jan. 1971, 26-45. Edwards was not the only colonist struggling 
with "the major philosophical problems of the day"; Johnson addressed himself to 
the same questions. However, if Edwards sought "to füse Newtonian and Lockean dis- 
coveries with traditional Puritan thought" Johnson was concerned with "the same 
tension between what he called the old and new learning.” Elementa Philosophica 
(1752) was an attempt “to reconcile the mental categories of William Ames and Peter 
Ramus with the empirical epistemology of John Locke and George Berkeley, 15th- and 
16th-century scholasticism with 18th-century science, the philosophical assumptions of 
New England Puritanism with the emerging English Enlightenment." —LOKU. 


2180. Tichi, Cecelia. Spiritual Biography and the “Lords Remembrancers" WMQ, 
28:1, Jan. 1971, 64-85. Contemporary discussions of Puritan historians generally focus 
on their conception of history as an "ethical and belletristic discipline" concerned with 
the man-God relationship. in all its manifestations through time. But the Puritans seem 
to have been unaware “of the conjunction of factors contributing to a generic special- 
ness evident in their work from the.time of William Bradford to that of Cotton Mather.” 
In writing narratives of their "tribes," the New England Puritans were influenced by a 
literary genre developed in England. Their histories expanded the spiritual biography 
to include the “tribal society" as "well as the individual. ” —L.K.U 


ТУ. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


= | Nathaniel Hawthorne 
2181. Tremblay, William A. A Reading of Hawthorne’s THE GENTLE BOY, MSE, 
2:3, Sp. 1970, 80-87. An examination of Hawthorne’s revision of the 1832 version of 
this work reveals that he attempted to eliminate the unintended ambivalence toward the 
Puritans evident in that first version. In excising passages which tried unsuccessfully 
to mitigate censure of the Puritans, however, he failed to readjust the balanced pattern 
of his imagery, and his judgment on the 1837 version, that it demonstrated “a sense of 
DR and Iyrought conception," is à valid one. —P.D.O. 
l , ` Johnson Hooper 
2182. Hopkins, Robert. SEMON SUGGS: A Burlesque Campaign Biography, AQ, 15:3, 
Fall 1963,.459:463. Although critics generally recognize that this 1845 work has the 
form of a campaign biography, no one seems. to have recognized that it actually 
burlesques the genre, with its structure. becoming "a functional part of the humor." 
The seeming digression in Chapters 7-9 burlesques details in biographies of Andrew 
Jackson, specifically his 1813-1814 Creek Indian campaign and his impositicn of martial 
law in Néw"Orleans: the following year. ; «Ноорегв style, which inverts the ostensibly 
sete SEE RA Concealed: pue -is part. of his whole satiric-ironic strategy. 
А —J.SP. 
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Abraham Lincoh 


2183. Dibos, William G. Concerning a Quotation Commonly Attributed to Abraham 
Lincoln, RomN, 11:3, Sp. 1970, 579-580. The quotation “you can fool all the people 
some of the time, and some of the people all the time, but you cannot fool all the people 
all the time," frequently attributed to Lincoln, appears in the article Dieu in Diderot's 
Encyclopédie (1754). Though Diderot wrote this article, it is not clear whether he 
originated the statement or quoted it from another source. --Е.Ү.М. 


James Russell Lowell 


2184. Stimson, Philip M. A Poetic Souvenir, The Crossing of Pathways in Memorable 
Lives, YULG, 43:2, Oct. 1968, 85-90. Тһе Yale Library now has a letter, dated June 
25, 1873, from Lowell to Mrs. Lewis Stimson. The letter contains an unpublished poem 
[here reprinted] of 98 lines inspired by Lowell's earlier visit to the Stimsons in Paris. 
Тһе Library also has a letter by Mrs. DUNS желерін her impressions of the Lowells. 

—D.G.H. 


Herman Melville 
2185. Lannon, Diedre. A Note on Melville’s BENITO CERENO, MSE, 2:3, Sp. 1970, 
68-70. In this work Amasa Delano is guilty of separating the intellectual structure of 
his values from his instinctive apprehensions and distrust with the result that his judg- 
ments are polarized between extremes of good and evil. His system of morality abstracts 
good and evil from the soul of man and develops them into the ruling forces of the 
universe. Consequently, the historical Delano’s “pure motives of humanity” are, in the 
fictional Delano, really perversive influences, sa eam man of the responsibility of. 
self. —P.D.O. 


2186. Halverson, John. The Shadow in MOBY-DICK, AQ, 15:3, Fall 1963, 436-446. 
[The title is shown in the Table of Contents as The Shadow of MOBY-DICK.] Jungian 
psychology provides a useful approach to this novel through the archetype of the shadow, 
the lower and “darker half of the human soul, . . . primitive, instinctual, sensual, . . . 
mysterious, inarticulate, capricious, demonic, even diabolical.” Ahab, Ishmael, Quee- 
queg, and Pip are archetypal figures undergoing archetypal experiences, moving in or 
out of, accepting or rejecting, their “shadows.” At the end, Ishmael is whole and free, 
Queequeg having humanized and saved him; Ahab, by contrast, is lost. The book as a 
whole shares in the traditions of both the novel (as'it concerns Ishmael) and the drama 
(as it concerns Ahab). Ishmael is essential to the work. i —J.S.P. 
2187. Heimert, Alan. MOBY-DICK and American Political Symbolism, AQ, 15:4, 
Win. 1963, 498-534. Тһе themes of Moby-Dick parallel those of American politics іп 
1850, the year of the Great Compromise, with its narrative suggesting political anal- 
ogies with people and events of the time; Ahab, for instance, resembles Calhoun, and 
the Pequod suggests the Ship of State, built of American wood and using American 
fittings. But one must avoid the allegorical reading that Melville himself warned against: 
Moby-Dick is more profound than mere political allegory, though it has political over- - 
tones. —J.S.P. 


2188. Eigner, Edwin M. The Romantic Unity of Melvilles OMOO, РО, 46:1, Jan. 
1967, 95-108. The psychological development of the narrator is the key to Omoo's 
unity, and the seemingly irrelevant digressions are symbolically related to it. The narra- 
tor moves from alienation to despair in his successive roles as malingerer, mutineer, 
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thief, and beachcomber, and he seems at the end to be on the verge of becoming "a 
complete renegade," like Lem Hardy or Doctor Long Ghost, before he is somewhat 
unconvincingly regenerated. The symbolic use of time and costume, the wanderings of 
the Julia, and the digression on the Tahitians help to emphasize this theme. --В.А. 


2189. Johnson, Richard Colles.. An Attempt at a Union List of Editions of Melville, 
BC, 19:3, Aut. 1970, 333-347. [Listed. here are locations in American and English 
libraries of editions of Melville published during his lifetime, compiled in conjunction 
with the preparation of the. Northwestern U.-Newberry Library Edition begun in 1965.] 

—G.T.T. 


C£: Item 2134. 


l Joseph Smith 
Cf.: Item 2204. js P3 


Henry David Thoreau 
2190. Davies, John. Thoreau and George Sturt: А Commentary by John Davies, TSB, 
No. 113, Fall 1970, 5-6. Тһе quality that Thoreau and George Bourne (George Sturt) 
shared was “the spontaneous joy of life; not arising from any favorable circumstance but 
just the satisfaction of being alive." Henry Salt (Thoreau’s English biographer) and 
Bourne disagreed in their appraisal of Thoreau. Salt appreciated him from the point of 
view of literature; whereas Bourne's approval was from.the point of view of “meditative 
vision." . —L.K.U. 


2191. McElrath, Joseph. Thoreau and. Anthony Hecht, TSB, No. 113, Fall 1970, 6. 
Hecht does not believe Thoreau's "cosmic scare" atop Mount Ktaadn represented a 
serious disturbance of his transcendental view of nature. Instead, Hecht finds it 
"reminiscent of Kant’s and Burke's description of the experience of the 'Sublime'— 
whereby nature, supposedly ‘tamed’ by man, suddenly overwhelms an individual.” 
[The article is the report of a conversation with Hecht at State University College, 
Brockport, N:Y., Feb. 27, 1970] · . —L.K.U. 


2192.. Noverr, Douglas A. Farther Observations on Thoreau’s Use of the Coat-of-Arms 
Symbol, TSB, No. 113, Fall 1970, 1-2. In Concord’s Coat of Arms, TSB, No. 110, 
Win. 1970, 1 (AES, 14:4, Dec. 1970, 1250), David Hotch noted Thoreau’s “ironic use 
of the proposed coat-of-arms . . . for the town of Concord in the ‘Concord River 
chapter of A Week.” However, Thoreau recorded “at least three other examples of 
coat of arms” in his Journals, These heraldic devices—a “drooping cluster of potato 
balls.” “a scrub oak,” and a “ripple” of the sea nibbling at a shore line—are used 
ironically. However, “all three examples show Thoreau’s visual and symbolic imagina- 
tion and his interest in catching a complex: of meanings and implications in a simple 
object.” l , —LK.U. 


2193. Broderick, John C. Ғ1уппдерепйепсе, TSB, No. 113, Fall 1970, 5. A recently 
auctioned Ms diary written by Errol Flynn in New Guinea reveals the actor's indebted- 
ness to Thoreau for his philosophy of life." The diary is another example of “Thoreau’s 
20th-century outreach." —L.K.U. 


2194. Lee, Bill, and Lynn Lee. An Analysis of Thoreau’s Handwriting, TSB, No. 113, 
Fall 1970, 4-5. A gestalt graphological analysis of Thoreau reveals him to have been 
“highly unconventional,” in control of whatever situation presented itself, imaginative, 
and creative. —LK.U. 
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2195. Harding, Walter. Additions to. the Thoreau кенет TSB, No. 113, Fall 
1970, 2-3. [The additions are annotated.] . —L.K.U. 


2196. More Doctoral Disserfations on Thoreau, TSB, No. 113, Fall 1970, 7. (The 
article reproduces abstracts of two dissertations on Thoreau: Lyle Donovan Domina, 
Frost and Thoreau: A Study in Affinities, U. of Missouri, 1968; and Paul Hourihan, 
The Inner Dynamics of the Emerson-Thoreau Relationship, Boston 0., 1967.] —L. K.U. 


2197. The Thoreau Society Archives, TSB, No. 113, Fall 1970, 3. In July, the Thoreau 
Society allocated $500 to “the care of the Thoreau Society Archives in the Concord Free 
Public Library." The money is being used to preserve and to annotate the more than 
100 original Thoreau surveys now in the library. —L.K.U. 


2198. Fenn, Mary. Report from the Concord Walking Soclety: Yellow Birch CeHar 
Hole, TSB, No. 113, Fall 1970, 2. Engaged in locating the places Thoreau mentioned 
having visited on his walks, the Concord Walking Society discovered the Yellow Birch 
Cellar Hole. —LK.U. 


2199. White, Charles W. A Protest Aguas the Thoreau Society's Annual Meeting, 
TSB, No. 113, Fall 1970, 3-4. The annual meeting of. the Thoreau Society once again 
will ‘emphasize Thoreau as a naturalist and ignore his political and. social ideas. The 
Society should formally condemn American policies in Southeast Asia, condemn elected 
officials in Washington for the continuing persecution of Black Americans, and should 
fight those who would destroy our environment. —L.K.U. 


Walt Whitman 


2200. White, William. The Very Earliest Whitman, ABC, 19:2, Oct. 1968, 6. One 
of Whitman's two earliest prose pieces is a paragraph about crops first published in The 
Long Islander and reprinted in the Long Island Democrat on Aug. 18, 1838. [The text 
is given here.] —D.G.H. 


2201. White, William. Myths of Walt Whitman: His Children, ABC, 19:6, Feb. 1969, 
27. A persistent legend about Whitman, started by Whitman himself, is the existence 
of-a number of children. A recent study of the poet’s life in Camden, N.J., by Robert 
Rodale (Things Here and There in Prevention: The Magazine for Better Health, Dec. 
1968), contains a few facts and much fiction. : —D.G.H. 


Fiction 


2202. Levy, David W. Racial Stereotypes In Antislavery Fiction, Phylon, 31:3, Fall 
1970, 265-279. A survey of abolitionist works, including those of Louisa May Alcott, 
Richard Hildreth, Harriet Beecher Stowe, John Trowbridge, and Metta Victor, reveals 
that the slave in antislavery fiction is depicted by the same deprecating Negro stereo- 
types found in proslavery fiction. He is child-like, comical, stupid, and generally con- 
tent with his enslavement. Those slaves who can conceive of the idea of freedom and 
who reject the values of their masters are usually mulattos and near-whites, which 
indicates that in antislavery fiction it is a Negro' s whiteness that gives him the capacity 
to desire liberation. —R.L.C. 
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1 General 


2203. Е facies P, qu Do-It-Yourself Books for Minois Immigrants, JISHS, 57:1, 
Sp. 1964, 30-48. The promise of the unsettled American West was kept before the eyes 
of the world by books and pampblets which were pragmatically oriented to successful 
emigration to America. Josish T. Marshall's The Farmer's and Emigrant's Handbook 
(D. ‘Appleton and Co:, 1845) in Chapter II lists among the necessities to stock up on: 
“a snug little bookcase well filled; together with Town’s Spelling Book, and Webster's 
Dictionary.” . Матвһа в: Handbook was published in English and German as were 
many of the pamphlets of the Illinois. Central Railroad which described settlement on 
railroad lands. The existence of this kind of literature indicates that those hardy pioneers 
into the American wilderness were not wild-eyed dreamers. —EJ.C. 


2204. Sorensen, Parry D. Nauvoo TIMES: AND SEASONS, JISHS, 55:2, Sum. 1962, 
117-135,.223-224. The semimonthly newspaper Times and Seasons was the semi- 
official organ of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints during its stay in 
Шіпоів. The paper was begun by Ebenezer Robinson and Don Carlos Smith, the 
youngest brother of the Mormon Prophet, as a literary and historical vehicle of the 
Church. Joseph Smith assumed the editorship in 1842 to serialize his Pearl of Great 
Price. Upon his resignation John Taylor became editor. Under his term the newspaper 
had to announce the assassination of Joseph Smith and its own demise upon the western 
movement of the Mormons. —EJ.C. 


V. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 
Emily Dickinson 

2205. Larkin, Philip. Blg Victims: Emily Dickinson and Walter de la Mare, NSt, Mar. 
13, 1970, 367-368. lt is impossible now for any writer of pretensions to adopt the 
matter of childhood as his stock-in-trade. A lesbian affair suits the cryptic explosiveness 
of Dickinson's poems better than an affair with Charles Wadsworth; it precipitated her 
into pseudo-immaturity. She was determined to keep her preoccupations hidden, and 
her inspiration comes in part from that. . As а result she appears in her poems to be 
unfinished and willfully eccentric. De la Mare's view of childhood was pure romanticism 
in which he constantly speculated on memories. He tamed his obsession so that he 
could pass from childhood to maturity and back. l —R.E.W. 


2206. White, William. Emily on Ше Stage: Characterizations of Emily Dickinson in 
the American. Theater, ABC, 19:3, Nov. 1968, 13-16. Dickinson appears in or is 
important to the story of seven stage presentations: Susan Glaspell, Alison's House 
(acted 1930); Elva Knight, Bulletins from Immortality (1932); Vincent York and Fred- 
erick Pohl, Britfle Heaven (1935); Dorothy Gardner, Eastward in Eden (1947); Norman 
Rosten, Come Slowly, Eden (1966); Archibald MacLeish, Magic Prison (1967); and 
Esther Broner, Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson (1968). The first four plays 
concentrate on Dickinson's biography, particularly her real or imagined love-life. Тһе 
three more recent productions are more interested in the personality behind the poetry, 
using Higginson, a literary traditionalist, as a foil for Dickinson. —D.G.H. 


Emest Fenollosa | 
2207. Kenner, Hugh. The Persistent East, Spectrum, 10:2, Sp. 1969, 5-13. Seventeenth- 
century England employed its misunderstanding of the nature of the Chinese ideogram 
to support a nominalist, anti-metaphoric view of language; Ernest Fenollosa equally 
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misunderstood the ideogram with his conviction that the unit of thought and experience 
was the verb. Pound understood that the ideogram has a phonetic basis and that 
Chinese is as subject to vernacular change as are western languages. —B.A.P. 


Eugene Field . 
2208. Simmons, Donald C. Eugene Field's LITTLE WILLIE: An Excursion in Biblio- 
paedoenuresis, ABC, 18:10, Sum. 1968, 35-38. This work exists in many privately 
printed editions, often without date or place. [Nine separate editions and five printings 
in collections are described.] Perhaps the first edition is а facsimile of the 1888 Ms. 
[This facsimile is here reproduced.] —D.G.H. 


William Dean Howells 


2209. Wilson, Howard A. William Dean Howells’s Unpublished Letters About the 
Haymarket Affair, JISHS, 56:1, Sp. 1963, 5-19. While Mildred Howells’s edition of 
her father's correspondence (Life in Letters of William Dean Howells, New York, 1928) 
generally traces his reactions to the famous case of 1886-1887, these letters to William 
Mackintire Salter clearly show his deep interest in the affair. Salter, a Chicago minister 
and lecturer for the Chicago Ethical Society, gathered materials on the trial, the men, 
and the aftermath to forward to Howells. The letters, dated between Nov. 1 and 
Dec. 25, 1887, show Howells's complete sympathy with the men and his outrage at 
what he considered a miscarriage of justice. Howells was instrumental in petitioning 
the Governor for the amnesty of two of the defendants. | —EJ.C. 


Henry James 
Cf.: Item 2069. 


Espy W. H. Williams 
2210. Talbot, Frances G. Rediscovered—Espy W. H. Williams, Louisiana Playwright: 
А Checklist, LaS, 9:2, Sum. 1970, 105-117. Williams was considered the South's fore- 
most dramatist when he died in 1908, but his works were quickly forgotten. Now his 
plays are being reevaluated. [A checklist of his publications is included.] —B.F. 


УІ. TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Robert S, Abbott 
2211. Lochard, Metz T. P. The Negro Press in Illinois, JISHS, 56:3, Aut. 1963, 570- 
591. The national influence of the black newspaper Chicago Defender owes its start 
to Abbott, its founder and first editor. Its first issue appeared in 1905 in the form of 
a handbill; by the end of World War I its circulation was 250,000. The intervening 
years witnessed Abbott's personal campaign to lure blacks from the South to the North, 
which he labeled the Great Northern Drive. The movement eventually involved 500,000 
migrants directly. Poems in the Chicago Defender sang the theme song of migration 
with the fervor of a religious crusade. Abbott was a patriotic but militant integrationist 
who sought the democratic reeducation of fellow blacks. —REJ.C. 


Edward Albee 
2212. Brown, Terence. Harmonia Discord and Stochastic Process: Edward Аһеев A 
DELICATE BALANCE, Re:A&L, 3:2, Sp. 1970, 54-60 (rev.-art., А Delicate Balance, 
Atheneum, 1966). Тһе subject of Albee's most mature play is the human condition 
and its nature, with recognition of the nature of the human condition, its theme; Only 
a commitment to responsibility reduces angst, and in À Delicate Balance the characters 
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have a mutual commitment to mutual aggression thus debarring fear. Almost an 
allegory, Albee's play functions on a realistic plane but this level changes until symbolic 
drama is accepted as realistic. This is a modern tragedy showing man being stripped 
‘of humanity to а point where contention gives him his only significance. —M.H. 


Saul Bellow 


2213. Baim, Joseph. Escape From Infellection: Saul Bellows DANGLING MAN, 
URKC, 37:1, Oct. 1970, 28-34. Bellow's mystical philosophy, present in all his works, 
is best illustrated by his earliest novel. The protagonist, Joseph, seeks his own identity. 
Repeatedly he discovers that intuition rather than reason can truly provide his identity, 
only to retreat from this belief because it cannot be demonstrated logically. Even after 
he realizes the limits of reason, when he cannot identify himself to the bank president, 
he refuses to live with his new freedom but chooses induction into the army. —А.Т.Т. 


Ronald S. Crane 


2214. Nelson, Norman E. Ronald S. Crane, MQR, 8:4, Aut. 1969, 282-284 (rev.-art., 
The Idea of the Humanities, and Other Essays Critical and Historical, U. of Chicago, 
1967). Crane was a master scholar and teacher during the period when the humanities 
and literery scholarship dominated the curriculum of the American university. Although 
the 18th century was his favorite field, the multiplicity of his approaches enabled him to 
research any period with competence. His most outstanding essay here is his study of 
the all-encompassing Greek philosophical tradition, humanitas, and its reduction by 
Roman rhetorical tradition and the medieval church beyond revival by the Renaissance. 
His influence on younger scholars was remarkable. The Rhetoric of Fiction (U. of 
Chicago, 1961), by Wayne Booth, one of his disciples, somewhat counteracted scientific 
empiricism in the humanities and philosophy. Crane did not forsee modern debasement 
of literature or mass production of scholars. —RE.H. 


Ralph Ellison 
2215. Ellison, Ralph, and James Alan McPherson. Indivisible Man, АЙМоп, 226:6, 
Dec. 1970, 45-60. [The article is "a combination of conversations and correspondence." 
In both life and letters Ellison explores the problem of Negro-American self-identity. 
Although he seems not to be communicating with black youth, he is in a certain sense 
in touch with them. From young black writers he elicits both rage and respect. In 
conversation with James Alan McPherson, Ellison explains his theories on a "rhetoric 
of fiction which involves awareness of 'inward-outwardness, " on naturalism as an 
insufficient method of dealing with the acculturation process, and on craft as an aspect 
of morality. After commenting on his relationship with Richard Wright, he stresses the 
need for the artist's extending his positions of observation and for a study of Negro 
rituals in order to discover speech, character, and mythic patterns.] . —D.M.S. 


2216. Lillard, R. S. A Ralph Waldo Ellison Bibliography (1914-1967), ABC, 19:3, 
Nov. 1968, 18-22. [This bibliography lists Ellison’s writings from 1937 to 1967. Items 
are generically categorized. Information on reprints and translations is included] —— 

—D.G.H. 


James T. Farrell 
2217. Halperin, Irving. Studs Lonigan Revisited, ABC, 19:4, Dec. 1968, 10-12. 
Through the Studs Lonigan trilogy, Studs develops as a sympathetic character insofar as 
he is able to comprehend the nature of his spiritually impoverished life. Most of the 
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first volume characterizes Studs’s dreary home. and his escapes into fantasy. The walk 
with Lucy in Washington Park is an important scene, in which Studs is able to attain 
temporary happiness. In the second volume Studs continues the ignorant wandering 
through life which comprised his childhood. In the third volume, through his experiences 
with Catherine, Studs imperfectly realizes his limitations, the impossibility of his dreams. 
His post сазды апа diesel od, however, make m death menie “RON, 


Wiliam Faulkner 


2218. Williams, ( Ora G. The Theme of Endurance in AS I LAY DYING, LaS, 9:2, 
Sum. 1970, 100-104. Compassion, sacrifice, and endurance—three qualities of man 
that Faulkner praised. in his Nobel Prize speech—are present in the characters in As I 
Lay Dying, the dominant quality being endurance. Addie not only endures Anse, but 
she endures in all of her children. In the end, all of the characters except Darl endure 
and prevail. —B.F. 


Edward Field 

2219. Stetler, Charles, and Gerald Locklin. Edward Field, Stand-Up Poet, MinnR, 
9:1, 1969, 63-73. Although Field's poetry has been published since the 1940's, it is 
popular today because it takes its subject matter and form from the spoken arts. Poems 
in Variety Photoplays show that important archetypal patterns of life were reflected in 
the B-grade movies of the 30's and 40's. Poems in Stand Up, Friend, with Me reveal 
that Field comically goes along with the absurd world rather than rebel against it. 

. —B.V B. 


Robert Fitzgerald 
2220. Bagg, Robert. Translating the Abyss: On Robert Fitzgerald’s ODYSSEY, Arion, 
8:1, Sp. 1969, 51-65. “Exuberant to the point of hubris,” Fitzgerald’s translation is a 
redefining of the poem “not as a structure of words... but... as a reality in large 
part preverbal and preconscious." Tlie translator seeks the initial intuition and reworks 
the original process. [Passages from Fitzgerald and from Albert Cook's line-by-line 
translation are compared.] Fitzgerald does not impose a false contemporaneity on 
Homer but attempts to make his English do for his readers what Homer's Greek did for 
its audience. His sense of distance and of symmetry keeps him true to tone. —S.M.A.W. 


Zelda Fitzgerald 
2221. Schorer, Mark. Zelda; Or What's In a Name? АЙМоп, 226:2, Aug. 1970, 104- 
106 (rev.-art, Nancy Milford, Zelda: A Biography, Harper & Row, 1970). Although 
her name seems to give her some special quality, Zelda's life moves ironically towards 
dehumanization. As a result of her becoming a part of her husband's complete works, 
there arose in her a strange confusion between life and literature. Zélda was many 
characters during her life and nothing at last but her name. ) —D.M.S. 


Robert Frost ` 
2222. Pritchard, William Н. Frost Revised, AtIMon, 226:4, Oct. 1970, 130-133 
(rev.-art., The Poetry of Robert Frost, ed. Edward Connery Lathem, Holt, Rinehart, 
and Winston, 1970). Although Lathem's new edition of Frost has more complete textual 
notes, line-numbered poems, and some of the original glosses absent from Complete 
Poems, 1949, the volume suffers from crowded pages and'departures from copy-texts 
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particularly in punctuation. Commas апа. ћурһепѕ, for instance,‘ have been added or 
omitted apparently to achieve what the editor believes is textual clarity. It is still 
worthwhile to hold on to the 1949 edition. of: Frost’ 5. Poy: 1 қ 5068 
NE: NE ; Allen. Ginsberg - 
2223. Howard, Richard.: ‘Allen Gtissberg: O BROTHERS OF THE LAUREL, IS THE 
WORLD REAL? IS THE LAUREL A JOKE OR A CROWN OF THORNS? MinnR, 
.9:1, 1969, 50-56. Ginsberg is a prophet in that his ideas are available to everyone at 
“all times. He makes discoveries and спрени his présaging powers only after the 
Bo of crue his: works is done:: . —B.V.B. 
t PI Nat, Li Soe: S е9 Е 
: SUL ume o аны тамына. E 

2224. von nde, Frederick. The Corrida Pattern in FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS, 
Re:A&L, 3: 2; Sp. 1970, 63-70 (rev.-art., For Whom-the Bell Tolls, 1940; Carlos Baker, 
Hemingway: The Writer as Artist, 3г4 ей., Princeton, 1963, pp. 245-246). The drama 
of the bullfight is the counterpart’ of thé pattern in Hemingway's fiction developed 
through numerous parallels in setting, characters, action and mood. The Spanish Civil 
War provides the arena for the actions of Robert Jordan and his guerillas in the moun- 
tains of the Sierra de Guadarrama. A circular paradigm i is evident in . Bell with a series 
of concentric circles, as noted by Baker in his concept.of the form as analogous to. the 
spatial arrangement in the bullfight with: the bridge. at the.center of operations corre- 
perd to the buli.. When. the wires are pulled that set off the explosives to destroy 

the bridge, the final act, the “moment of truth" arrives, as when. the bull is killed by 
the matador. Hemingway called the bullfight a tragedy, a ritualistic defiance of the 
power of death which makes life more: meaningful. Jordan compresses life and death 
into three days, living his life "all the way up" as he defies Fascism. To risk and lose 
life in defiance of power has great significance and produces a feeling of immortality in 
spiritual freedom, for in the display of true. courae life is intensified. —M.H. 


2225.  Cowlby,. Malcoim.. A Double Life, Half Told, AtiMon, 226:6, Dec. 1970, 105- 
108 (rev.-art., Islands in the Stream; Scribners, 1970). There were several obstacles to 
Hemingway's writing а novel .after 1945—injuries. from two airplane crashes, the 
author's growing fame, апі. his restless vitality. In spite of his discliplined literary 
program, Islands in. the Stream, а novel with quite a complicated history in Ms, suffers 
primarily from the author's inability to use. his unconscious mind. Now it is Heming- 
in private self which . seems more, ‚appealing than the Priest persona he created. 

54 5 —D.M.S. 


2226. Carlin, Stanley A. Anselmo and Santiago: _Two Old Men of фе Sea, ABC, 19:6, 
Feb. 1969, 12-14. In Oct 1965 Anselmo Hernandez claimed to be the source of 
Santiago, the fisherman in The-Old Man and the Sea. This claim has been supported 
only by Philip Young, whose position rests on two misconceptions. Though Hernandez 
was а long-time, friend of Hemingway's and appears with him in a photograph pub- 
lished in Vogue in June 1953, this photograph: need not have any literary significance. 
The germ of tlie novel appears in an anecdote published in 1936; the context of the anec- 
doté suggests that it -was reported ' to Hemingway by Carlos Gutierrez, who furnished 
Hemingway with much.other information on various occasions. . —D.G.H. 


John ‘Hollander 


2227.. Gerber; Philip. г; "The Poem as Silhouette, MQR, 9: 4,. Aut: 1970, 253:270: 
Hollandér's interest in shapéd poérns like those in Types of Shape grew out of his desire 


-r 
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to write brief, disciplined poems in free verse. In contrast to the concrete poem, which 
is basically a graphic, the shaped poem does not lose any essentials of good poetry 
through alteration of line length. Hollander chose poems for his anthology Poems of 
Our Moment from those his admired contemporaries wrote after 1950. [The article is 
edited from а conversation between Hollander, Robert J. Gemmett, and Gregory Fitz 
Gerald during Hollander's appearance in the Writers Forum Series on the SUNY 
campus at Brockport, Feb. 12-13, 196911. : --ЕН. 


Sinclair Lewis А 
2228. Rosenberg, Charles E. Martin Arrowsmith: The Scientist as Hero, AQ, 15:3, 
Fall 1963, 447-458. Despite the materialism of the 20's and the presence in Lewis’s 
novels of the spiritually unfulfilled, we find in Arrowsmith "a new kind of hero, one 
appropriate to" this century and nation. In pure science Arrowsmith found a value- 
system that guided his search "for personal integrity." Great himself, he found in most 
others a mediocrity that drove him at last from his family and his work. America, 
Lewis is telling us in this book, does not want greatness. "JSP, 


Phyllis McGinley : 
2229. Deedy, John. The Poet Laureate of Suburbia, USC&J, 34:20, Dec. 1969, 22-27 
(interview). The world McGinley poeticizes and the world she lives in are much the 
same. For the last 25 years her poems have been reflectors of suburbia. Cur- 
rently searching for new muses, she works with prose and talks enthusiastically about 
her new book, Saint Watching. —D.M.S. 


H. L. Mencken 
Cf.: Item 2138. ; 


S. J. Perelman 
2230. Kanfer, Stefan. Meisterzinger, АПМоп, 226:6, Dec. 1970, 108-110 (rev.-art., 
Baby Its Cold Inside, Simon and Schuster, 1970). "I stole from the best,” claims 
Perelman, and some of the best were influenced by him, although not a few of his imita- 
tors have subjected literature to acute Perelman poisoning. Much skill and learning 
contribute to his successes, and especially in Baby It's Cold Inside, it is worthwhile to 
look at Perelman's deft handling of the subtleties of language. To the charge that he 
writes by formulae, it must be answered that at least they are his own. Currently in 
London, he works on his autobiography while attempting to "preserve the English lan- 
guage and elevate taste." —D.M.S. 


һ 
1 


Ezra Pound 
CÉ: Item 2207. 


J. Е. Powers 
2231. Phelps, Donald. Reasonable, Holy. and Living, MinnR, 9:1, 1969, 57-62. 
Because Powers 18 "a just and objective artist,” he can present within the framework 
of a Catholic novel a comedy of manners that is easily acceptable to any audience. 
—B.V.B. 


Allan Seager 
2232. Quigley, Genevieve L.. Allan Seager of Tecumseh, MQR, 9:4, Aut. 1970, 247- 
251. Seager chose to live in a small town, serving on the library board and conducting 
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Great Books courses without absence or remuneration. He was not gregarious, but his 
devotion to his family and his concern that youth develop its. full potential, coupled with 
his interest in simple gourmet cooking and jazz helped him establish a close relationship 
with a few of the townspeople: .As a writer he had an instinct for discerning and por- 
traying character. His chief characteristic as man and writer was honesty. —E.H. 


Cornelius Shea 


2233. Leithead, 1. Edward. Тһе Saga of Young Wild West, ABC, 19:7, Mar. 1969, 
17-22. Young Wild West was the hero of Shea's series of 644 Western tales, which 
appeared in Wild West Weekly.between 1902 and 1927, including reprints. The series 
featured а. hero, who epitomized the virtues of the West, an effective heroine, and a 
supporting cast of ЕЕ? characterized friends and enemies. —D.G.H. 


“Isase Bashevis Singer 
2234. Shenker, Trea: Isaac Bashevis Singer. Scoffs, АЯМоп, 226: 1, July 1970, 98-100. 
Singer: complains about the meaningless complimentary quotations generously printed on 
the covers of new. publications. “Our literary supermarkets have lost all responsibility, 
and we say nothing," he says, pleading for reviewers to take their work seriously, for 
publishers to be concerned only with publishing good books, and. for the angry young 
men in literature to take a stand against this "nonsense." —D.M.S. 


Susan Sontag 
2235. Houston, Gary. Susan Sontag, MQR, 9:4, Aut. 1970, 272-275 (rev.-art., Styles 
of Radical Will, Farrar, Straus- and Giroux, 1969). In her nonfiction Sontag focuses 
on aesthetic criticism. rather than on meaning. Her purpose is to ferret out presupposi- 
tions upon which critical judgments have been: based and thus to develop a theory of 
her own sensibility, which is, hopefully, societal. Styles of Radical Will is in reality 
a listing of applications of her aesthetic theory. previously stated in her Against Inter- 
pretation. Although she accepts man's historical consciousness where it is relevant, she 
objects to its usurping the DES of his была Нег energy and style аге 
x dd : —E.H. 


Y . Gertrude Stein 
2236. s. Gallup, Donald. Du Côté de Chez Stein, BC, 19:2, Sum. 1970, 169-184. [This 
essay describes the extensive material in the Yale Library's Collection of American 
Literature. "which owes its -presence in New Haven either enget or indirectly to 
Gertrude Stein. Pu (рые) . —G.T.T. 


John Steinbeck - 

2237. Dulsey, Bernard: John Steinbeck and Jorge Icaza, ABC, 18:10, Sum. 1968, 
15-17. There are many similarities between Steinbeck and the Equadorian novelist 
Jorge Icaza, especially between their novels of the depression, Grapes of Wrath and 
Huasipungo (1934). Both novels are leftist protests against established economic 
systems. The novels share a respect for the attachment of: the oppressed to their land, 
a rejection of traditional religion, and a view that sex is а basic human need. Icaza’s 
novel is superior because of its more realistic characterization, more radical social 
vision, and more intense reaction to the discrimination and exploitation in his world. 

—D.G.H. 
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John Updike | 
2238; Sissman, L. E. John Updike: Midpoint and After, AtiMon, 226:2, Aug. 1970, 
102-104 (rev.-art., Bech: A Book, Knopf, 1970). ‘Updike’s literary career has not 
escaped the predictable fire and ice critical syndrome. The ice came with Couples 
(1968), and after the ice came Bech: A Book. Although not a major work, Updike's 
new novel augurs well for the second half of his career in its revealing of the directions 
and а of the work which will follow. і —D.M.S. 


Gore Vidal 
2239. Krim, Seymour. Reflections on a Ship Thafs Not Sinking At АП, LonMag, 10:2; 
May 1970, 26-43. For Vidal, a long apprenticeship period, from the first novel Willi- 
waw in 1946, ended with his ninth novel Julian published: in 1965. Julian, Washington, 
D. C. (1967), and Myra Breckenridge clearly demonstrate that he has mastered the 
craft of telling a story with dispatch and imaginátiveness, and all three novels illuminate 
his preoccupation with actual power as opposed to talk.. But though he purports to. be 
а writer comparable to a James, a Kafka, a Proust, or a Joyce, his recent cultivation of 
а crisp personality commenting (in Reflections Upon a Sinking Ship, 1969) in a stylishly 
nasty way on the nasty world we live in reveals that he is but another of the ambitious 
literary personalities of our day: using literature аз а means to being а success, known 
and admired by the mass of people who consider themselves the sophisticated. —R.R.Y. 


Dan Wakefield 
2240. Wakefield, Dan. Novel Bites Man, АЧМоп,.226:2, Aug. 1970, 72-78. [While 
comparing writing a novel to a love affair, Wakefield recounts the times of writing and 
the times of not writing that went into the creation of Going All fhe Way. His experi- 
ence of "killing the beast" inside himself encompasses a variety of geographical loca- 
tions, love affairs, psychoanalysis, two short stories, and some nonfiction writing, 
as well.as challenges from acquaintances who questioned his ability and motives. 
Finally, he succeeds in singing his own song in his. own voice.] —D.M.S. 


Nathanael West. 
2241. Schorer, Mark. Nathan Weinstein: The Cheated, АйМор, 226:4, Oct. 1970, 
127-130 (rev.-art, Jay Martin, Nathanael West: The Art of His Life, Farrar, Straus 
and Giroux, 1970). Auden’s comments on West in; The Dyer's Hand are still the best. 
Auden finds in West “а disease of consciousness which renders it incapable of converting 
wishes into desires." Auden's insight identifies a problem which affected both the man 
and his work. "For a long time West's working title for his fourth novel [Day of the 
Locust]... was The Cheated. Surely he himself was one of life's great losers"; but 
finally he was able to overcome self-pity by transforming it into compassion in his 
writing. Life was West’s illusion; his books were the tough reality. —D.M.S. 


2242. White, William. “Go West!” Notes from a Bibliographer, ABC, 19:5, Jan. 
1969, 7-10. [This bibliography lists editions, translations, and critical studies.of West's 
works. Most of the items were published between 1965 and 1968, жы а few earlier 
materials are mentioned.] 212 : —D. QUE 


| l | "> Edith Wharton: ч 
СЕ: Item 2143. 
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Tennessee. Williams 


2243. ren Tom. Tennessee Williams Survives, AtiMon, 226:5, Nov. 1970, 98-108. 
Talk of Williams’s literary demise may have been premature. In his white clapboard 
house in Key West, Florida, he works on à revision of Two-Character Play and talks 
about his favorite actresses, his early life in rural Mississippi, fraternity life at the 
University of Missouri, his companion-secretaries, his stay in "the snake pit" (his 
brother Dakin tells the story of the hospital stay from a different point of view), and 
his “airtight” will. In conversation often like the dialogue of an unwritten play, Wil- 
liams reveals his irascibility, his wit, and his love for the work and "the giving of the 
work" | i қ —D.MS. 
‚ William Carlos Williams 
2244. Sankey, Benjamin. A Preface to PATERSON, Spectrum, 12:1, Sp. 1970, 12-26. 
The true, American promise was destroyed by the settlers' attempt to impose an irrele- 
vant European culture. The poet's responsibility is to discover or invent a common 
language by which to unify all the present disparate cultural strands. Williams experi- 
ments with a mixture of the sophisticated and the spontaneous: the specific history and 
topography of Paterson provide the vehicle for the symbolic development of the poem. 
The occasional obscurity and dislocation of the poem are deliberate techniques of 
surprising juxtaposition and imitation of a character’s, discovering mind. Most of the 
descriptive detail participates in the symbolic argument DE the poem. The versification 
is carefully and meaningfully manipulated. --В.АР. 


2245. Thirlwall, John C. William Carlos Williams and John С. Thirlwall: Record of a 
Ten-Year Relationship, YULG, 45:1, July 1970, 15-21. [This informal account traces 
the relationship of Williams and Thirlwall from 1953 to 1963, describing how Thirlwall 
gathered biographical and other material for the Selected Letters (McDowell, Oblensky, 
1957) and a forthcoming biography.] 24 —D.G.H. 


2246. White, William. William Carlos Williams, Bibliographical Review with Addenda, 
ABC, 19:7, Mar. 1969, 9-12. [This review discusses briefly the recently published 
bibliographies of Williams and adds 121 items, mostly published 1965-1968. —D.G.H. 
. ` $ . А "D d & 

2247. Crinkley, Richmond. Writer to Actor to Director, NatR, 22:47, Dec. 1, 1970, 
1308-1309. Marked changes in types of audiences and their expectations are influenc- 
ing the evolving, and very demanding, theater of the 70's. The demise of the "theater 
of intense concern" of the 50's has begun forcing a redefinition of theater. The return 
of talented actors from films to theater can be anticipated; also, less reliance by direc- 
tors on shocking novelty. ‘Continuing a 60’s tendency, directors will probably replace 
playwrights. aie А —H.B. 


2248. Kaplan, Charles. Two Depression Plays and Broadway's Popular Idealism, AQ, 
15:4, Win. 1963, 579-585. Odets’s Awake and Sing and Kaufman’s and Hart's You 
Can't Take It with You significantly reflect American theater and life in the mid-30's 
depression, the former by melodrama, the latter by farce, the second play simply invert- 
ing the first. Odets did not write a revolutionary play, as some thought; rather, he 
sought to express the contemporary mood of national disquiet. Both plays assert the 
importance of freedom and the dignity of the person—two ideals important in this era 
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when the individual seemed helpless before economic forces too great for him to 
master. —І.8.Р. 


СЕ: Item 2206. 


Fiction 
2249. O'Connell, Shaun. Bringing It A1 Back Home, АйМоп, 225:1, Jan. 1970, 
92-95. Although there is much evidence that Time’s assessment of contemporary fiction 
as "fashion is with the fabulists" is valid, there are writers today who do not follow this 
trend. Concerned with the how and why of our way of life, they choose not to let go 
of what they know to be true. Sports is one paradigm of various attempts to find the 
*heart of our common country." —D.M.S. 


2250. Tanner, Tony. The American Novelist As Entropologist, LonMag, 10:7, Oct. 
1970, 5-18. In general terms "entropy" is concerned with the fate of energy—the 
individual's, society's, the world’s—and as such is well calculated to interest the novelist 
trying to discern what patterns the relecsed powers of his age are moving toward. 
Mailer, Bellow, Updike, Barth, and Pynchon are but a few of the American writers 
today who have both used the word and attempted to discern the patterns. As pattern- 
seekers, they have less interest in conventional character study than do the writers of 
contemporary English fiction. Looking at and then through the chaos so much in evi- 
dence in his contemporary landscapes, the modern American writer is (again unlike the 
writers in Great Britain) more likely to see horrors, and to become fastened on the 
problem of whether there is anything to be: seen at all. —R.R.Y. 


2251. Koster, Donald М. (ed.). Articles in American Studies, 1962, AQ, 15:2, Sum. 
1963, Pt. 2, 289-347. [This is a selective, annotated bibliography, the ninth of its kind, 
arranged under headings representing 17 disciplines.] —]J.S.P. 


2252. McGiffert, Michael. Selected Writings on American National Character, AQ, 
15:2, Sum. 1963, Pt. 2, 271-288. [This is an annotated bibliography under four 
headings: Culture and Personality, Nat.onal Character: Comments and Methods, 
American Character, and The Uses of National Character Studies.] —J.S.P. 


2253. Sanford, Charles І: (ed.). Writings on the Theory and Teaching of American 
Studies, AQ, 15:2, Sum. 1963, Pt. 2, 348-354. [This is an annotated bibliography, the 
sixth of its kind, arranged under four headings: The Philosophy of American Studies, 
Courses and Programs in American Studies, Subjects and Methods of Teaching, and 
Bibliography.] —J.S.P. 


2254. Wrenn, John H., and Robert E. Lee. American Studies Dissertations in Pro- 
gress, AQ, 15:2, Sum. 1963, Pt. 2, 355-:63. [This is the seventh bibliography of its 
kind, listing Ph.D. and M.A. dissertation titles and authors—new listings, dissertations 
completed, and titles withdrawn. ] А —J. S.P. 


ҮП. GENERAL 


Comparz-ive Literature 
2255. Colimer, Robert G. The Displacec Person іп the Novels of Gabriel Casaccia, 
Re:A&L, 3:2, Sp. 1970, 37-45. Casaccia writes of the Paraguayan, but in his local 
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situations he traces universal humanity. He places value.in the existential type of novel 
which deals with real.actions and enlists with the reader the.responsibility of giving 
coherence to the development of characters through their gestures, acts and ways of 
life. Paraguay provides impetus to exodus but those who leave are possessed by love- 
hate emotions which cause them to cherish their homeland even though embittered. 
Much of the ambivalence of Thomas Wolfe іп -his regard for Asheville, North Carolina 
is apparent in Paraguayans. In Paraguay, too, Faulkner’s A Rose for Emily is fully 
understood as students assimilate its portrait of the American South, its “mélange of 
pride, dissolution, and dismay” to the point of identification. Casaccia enlightens the 
homelessness of man and displaced гирии, symbolizing in parable the existential 
alienation of man in the modern world. i . —M.H. 


Literature and Society . 
2256. Degler, Сап N.. The Sociologist as Historian: .Riesmans THE LONELY 
CROWD, AQ, 15:4, Win. 1963, 483-497. Riesman's picture of the 19th century (e.g., 
Jacksonian-era political activity and. the robber-baron stereotype seen as characteristic 
of the whole century) is not valid. Moreover, a “marked continuity" exists between the 
19th and 20th centuries in "political, social, and economic practices" instead of the 
"sharp division" he posits, and the phenomenon of “other-direction,” which Riesman 
sees as "the central feature of the modern American, character," has. actually been that 
throughout our history. Tocqueville recognized it in the 1830's and called it *démo- 
cratie." Since the early 1800's, the American character has been "remarkably stable"; 
change has not been as, great аз Riesman suggests. А 0 JSP. 


2257. England, J. Merton. The Democratic Faith in American Schoolbooks, 1783- 
1860, AQ, 15:2, Sum. 1963, Pt. 1, 191-199, Taken as a whole, American schoolbooks 
between 1783-1860 "present a composite picture of a chosen people and a unique 
nation, especially favored by Providence and endowed with a world mission to spread 
democratic government and pure [i.e., Protestant] religion." American historical figures 
were presented as heroic models for imitation. In Jack Halyard, the fictional hero of 
William Cardell’s Middle Class Reader (1853), we have a forerunner of the Alger hero. 
Despite all this, however, we find beneath the surface of these writings an "insecurity 
and tension" belonging not just to their authors but to the age: beneath optimism lay 
despair. But these books imposed needed restraints, maintained a sense of tradition, 
continued the Puritan secular gospel, ‘strengthened individual morality and belief in 
doing good, and asserted America’s mission to the world and the superior quality of 
her institutions, — ie, a 7 PU —J.S.P. 


2258. Riegel, Robert E. Women’s Clothes and Women’s Rights, AQ, 15:3, Fall 1963, 
390-401. During the last half of the 19th century, in various American magazines— 
Amelia Bloomer's The Lily, Lydia Sayers The Sibyl Elizabeth Cady Stanton's The 
Revolution, and Lucy Stone's The Women’s ‘Journal, among others—the battle was 
fought for reform in women's.attire. Some of these magazines espoused particular 
costumes (е.8., Mrs. Bloomer's) others were more vague, but generally the public: 
press and magazines of general circulation supported the campaign for more sensible 
clothing for women. Ás the economic, social, and. political status of women improved, 
however, the agitation for dress. reform -diminished. ‘Some had thought that such 
improvement would follow dress reform, not precede it. In the 1920's, fashion at last 
achieved what agitation had not. ·. i -—]J.S.P. 
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2259. Sykes, Richard E. American Studies and the Concept of Culture: А Theory and 
a Method, AQ, 15:2, Sum. 1963, Pt. 2, 253-270. American Studies, "the study of 
American culture," demands, in addition to theoretical general knowledge, "special 
knowledge of the written artifacts" of that culture, e.g., of literary technique as well as 
the techniques of other disciplines. In four books we find certain patterns in our 
culture: Thomas C. Cochran's Railroad Leaders, 1845-1890: The Business Mind in 
Action (Harvard U., 1953), Louis Schneider's and Sanford M. Dornbusch's Popular 
Religion: Inspirational Books in America (U. of Chicago, 1958); R. W. B. Lewis's 
The American Adam: Innocence, Tragedy, and Tradition in the Nineteenth Century 
(U. of Chicago, 1955); and Henry Nash Smith's Virgin Land: The American West as 
Symbol and Myth (Harvard U., 1950). One can find understanding of American culture 
also through "high literature" such as Elmer Gantry, Winesburg, Ohio, The Scarlet 
Letter, Huckleberry Finn, and The Catcher in the Rye, but one should supplement 
insights gained from these with those supplied by other disciplines. —J.S.P. 


COMMONWEALTH AND RELATED LITERATURES 


AFRICA 


Fiction 


2260. Gordimer, Nadine. Modern African Writing, MQR, 9:4, Aut. 1970, 221-229. 
Modern African novelists are of two types, testifiers and creators. The former use stock 
characters because they do not have the psychological, political, and historical insight 
to deal adequately with theme. The African novel in English, present and future, is 
not proletarian or avant-garde but critically realistic. —Е.Н. 


General 
2261. Burrows, Edwin G. An Interview With Nadine Gordimer, MQR, 9:4, Aut. 1970, 
231-234. Regardless of color, ancestry, or politics, South Africans share a love for their 
country. South African literature written by whites began at the end of the last century 
with Olive Schreiner's The Story of an African Farm, .but the literature of the various 
Black peoples was oral until missionaries gave them written languages. А wave of 
writing followed the First World War. After the Second World War Alan Paton's Cry 
the Beloved Country started a wave of fiction based on social and economic conditions. 
Banned, frustrated, or exiled, Black writers gradually disappeared from the literary 
scene. Recently Afrikaans writers have begun to run afoul of censors and soon may be 
joining Black and white writers of English in fighting for freedom of expression. [The 
article is taken from a taped interview on WUOM, the radio station of the University 
of Michigan.] —E.H. 


AUSTRALIA 


Christopher Brennan 
2262. Stewart, Annette. Christopher Brennan: The Disunity of POEMS 1913, Meanjin, 
29:3, 1970, 281-302. The argument that the quest for Eden is the single theme of this 
work is not defensible. Most of the poems were composed before 1902, then arranged, 
almost over-organized, by Brennan for the volume. A. vague quest for the ideal does 
take place; however, “there is not just one Eden for Brennan but . . . several, of differ- 
ent kinds," resulting in several quests. Poetic unity should rather be sought in the 
symbolism of the poems, for Brennan, strongly influenced by Mallarmé, held that the 
poets goal should be the "universal symbolic poem," even though that ideal poem 
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would never be written. If Eden is seen as the epitome of artistic harmony, Poems 1913 
still lacks unity, for no symbolic meeting point can be found in the work —F.M.P. 


2263. Chisholm, A. R. Christopher Brennan: Poet and Scholar, Meanjin, 29:3, 1970, 
277-280. Brennan's immense erudition enhanced his poems, but combined with his 
romantic and melancholy nature, it contributed to his isolation from others. —F.M.P. 


2264. Kirsop, Wallace. “The Greatest Renewal, the Greatest Revelation”: Brennan’s 
Commentary on Mallarmé, Meanjin, 29:3, 1970, 303-311. Annotations and marginalia 
in copies of Mallarmé’s works owned by Brennan show how fully he immersed himself 
in the French poet’s works. —F.M.P. 


ISRAEL 


Nathan Zach 
2265. Yudkin, Leon I. The Poetry of Nathan Zach, JewQ, 16:4, Win. 1968, 28-29. 
One of Zach's poems, The Poet's Decline of Concentration, illustrates how, as one of 
the younger generation of Israeli poets writing in English, he is different from the pre- 
ceding group of Hebrew poets who imitated late 19th-century European standards. 
Zach's poetry is bare of adornment and rhetorical flourish; it employs colloquial, idio- 
matic forms and concrete images, yet retains the older poets' concern for universal, 
eternal themes. —J.E.R. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Robin Hyde (Iris Wilkinson) 
2266. Partridge, Colin J. Wheel of Words: The Poetic Development of Robin Hyde, 
JCL, No. 5, July 1968, 92-104. Hyde was born in South Africa in 1906, grew up in 
New Zealand, and was therefore of the same generation as Cresswell, Fairburn, Mason, 
and Sargeson. Like them she was faced with the problem of both discovering and 
defining in artistic terms the new-world country in which she had been raised. The 
Desolate Star (1929) expresses the poet's sense of isolation from those around her. But 
she would later convince herself that the country had subject matter worthy of literary 
expression, recognizing, as in Persephone in Winter (1937), that the artistic self and the 
New Zealand environment were not necessarily in helpless opposition. —J.J.P. 
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Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University of 
Colorado Department of English. The editorial offices are at the University of Colo- 
rado in Boulder and the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. AES appears ten times 
а year оп a monthly basis from September through June. Volumes follow the publica- 
tion schedule. At' present approximately 1,100 journals are screened for articles dealing 
with American, English, and British Commonwealth literature and English language. 
These articles are abstracted by volunteer contributors and field editors, including 
abstracters from Abstracts of Folklore Studies, RILM Abstracts, and other sources. 


Abstract Policy 


AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article as concisely as possible 
and without editorial bias. They state the thesis, express the method of development, and 
point to the major implications drawn by the articles. Any subject mentioned in the 
abstract is covered significantly in the article. In brief, the abstract is intended as a 
quick guide to the basic utility of the article and should not be considered a substitute 
for the original. 


Format 


Titles of major listings, sub-categories, and item numbers; titles of articles and all works; 
and words, parts of words, and phrases discussed linguistically appear in boldface type. 
A title within a title is indicated by full capitals and boldface type-—the only special 
face used. In order to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to a minimum. 
other items, such as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face. Quotation marks 
are used only to indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular 
way peculiar to an author. Reference to the source of the article immediately follows 
the article title, the journal title being abbreviated. A key to the abbreviations of 
journals abstracted in this issue immediately precedes the abstracts. 


Index 


AES provides both monthly and annual indexes, which are keyed to item number, not 
page number. The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, three types 
of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly, (2) titles of anonymous works 
dealt with, and (3) subjects treated. Generally the subject categories are used when the 
article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, еіс. When the abstract deals with 
individual authors and their work, it is listed under the authors’ names. The annual 
index not only cumulates the ten monthly indexes, but includes two additional features. 
It lists the names of the authors of the articles abstracted. It also includes sub-categories 
for those persons and subjects which appear frequently in the monthly indexes, so that 
one is not confronted, for instance, with the name Shakespeare, followed by 254 
undifferentiated item numbers. 


The automation of the AES Index in 1966 has made feasible the cumulation of annual 


indexes at some future date. 
- 


Categories 


Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, English, American, and Com- 
monwealth and Related Literatures. The following list of categories contains special 
sub-categories which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they appear in 
the journal. Regular sub-categories used with the other categories are: Author's Name, 
Titles of Anonymous Works, Drama, Fiction, Poetry, Prose, and General. 


GENERAL 


General I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Comparative Literature, Literary Theory, 
Prosody, Rhetoric, Theory of Criticism) 


General IJ. Celtic Languages and Literature 

General III. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive) 

General IV. Language (History, Linguistics) 

General V. Themes dnd Types (Charac:ers, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Drama, Fiction, 
Poetry, Prose) fe І 


ENGLISH 


English I. Language (History, Linguistics) 

English П. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Drama, Fiction, 
Poetry, Prose) : 

English III. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Romances, Anglo-Latin) 

English IV. Renaissance [to 1660] 

English V. Restoration and Enlightenment 

English VI. Romantic 

English VII. Victorian 

English VIII. Modern 

English IX. General 


AMERICAN 


American I. Language (History, Linguistics) 

American Ш. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Drama, Fiction, 
Poetry, Prose) 

American III. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

American IV. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 

American V. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 

American УІ. Twentieth Century 

American VII. General. 


COMMONWEALTH AND RELATED LITERATURES 


The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a litera- 
ture written in English or a literature that has had marked influence on English litera- 


turewand language. 


In This Issue 


Anglia: Zeitschrift für Englische Philologie, 88:4, 1970. 

Baker Street Journal, 21:1, Mar. 1971. 

College English, 32:4, Jan. 1971; 5, Feb. 1971. 

Comparative Literature Studies, 7:4, Dec. 1970. 

Diliman Review, 13:4, Oct. 1965; 14:2, Apr. 1966; 3, July 1966. 
Dublin Magazine, 8:6, Win. 1970/71. 


English (London), 18:101, Sum. 1969; 102, Aut. 1969; 19:103, Sp. 1970; 
104, Sum. 1970. 


English Quarterly, 3:3, Fall 1970. 

English Record, 21:1, Oct. 1970; 2, Dec. 1970. 

Emerson Society Quarterly, No. 50, Ist Qt., Pts. 1, 2, 3, 4, Supps., 1968. 

Evergreen Review, 15:86, Jan. 1971. 

Forum (Houston), 8:2, Sum. 1970. 

Harvard Library Bulletin, 17:2, Apr. 1969. 

Hudson Review, 23:2, Sum. 1970. 

Kenyon Review, 32:1, 1970. 

Mill Newsletter, 5:2, Sp. 1970. 

Milton Newsletter, 3:3, Oct. 1969; 4, Dec. 1969. 

Milton Quarterly (formerly Milton Newsletter), 4:1, Mar. 1970. 

Notes and Queries, 17:12, Dec. 1970. 

Newberry Library Bulletin, 6:1, Nov. 1962; 2, Apr. 1963; 3, Nov. 1963; 
4, Mar. 1964; 5, May 1965; 6, Dec. 1965; 7, Sept. 1966. 


New Statesman, Aug. 7, 14, 1970; Sept. 4, 11, 1970; Oct. 9, 16, 30, 1970; 
Nov. 13, 27, 1970. 


Phylon: The Atlanta University Review of Race and Culture, 31:4, 
Win. 1970. . 


Poetry Australia, 35, Aug. 1970. 

Studies in English Literature, 10:4, Aut. 1970; 11:1, Win. 1971. 
Shakespeare Studies, 3, 1967; 4, 1968. 

Studies in the Novel, 2:3, Fall 1970. 

Shakespeare Quarterly, 21:3, Sum. 1970; 4, Aut. 1970. 
Transactions of the Johnson Society, Dec. 1970. 

Thoreau Society Bulletin, No. 114, Win. 1971. 

Virginia Quarterly Review, 46:4, Aut. 1970; 47:1, Win. 1971. 
Victorian Studies, 14:2, Dec. 1970. 


Wordsworth Circle, 1:1, Win. 1970; 2, Sp. 1970; 3, Sum. 1970; 4, 
Aut. 1970. 


West Coast Review, 4:3, Jan. 1970. 


Wisconsin Studies in Contemporary Literature, 8:2, Sp. 1967; 3, Sum. 
1967. 


Yearbook of Comparative and General Literature, 18, 1969; 19, 1970. 


ex 


Abstracts of Folklore Studies, 8:1, Sp. 1970: 
AmWest American West, 2:4, 1965. 
LaHi Louisiana History (adapted from A:H&L, America: History 
and Life, 1:2, Dec. 1964), 5:2, 1964. 
MissFR Mississippi Folklore Register, 1:3, Fall 1967; 2:2, Sum. 
1968; 3, Fall 1968. 


WFolk Western Folklore, 26:4, Oct. 1967; 27:1, Jan. 1968. 
Abstracts of Folklore Studies, 8:2, Sum. 1970: 

NCaF North Carolina Folklore, 17:1, May 1969. 

TeFSB Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin, 25:2, June 1969. 
Abstracts of Folklore Studies, 8:3, Fall 1970: 

Folklore ^ Folklore, 80:2, Sum. 1969. 

Prov Proverbium, No. 12, 1969. 


Historical Abstracts, 16:2/3, Sept. 1970: 
CSS&H Comparative Studies in Sociology and History, 10:1, 1967. 


TAmRB International] American Review of Bibliography, 18:3, 
1968. І 


JAsiaS Journal of the Asiatic Society, 2:1, 1960. 


JSArcH Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians, 28: 2, 
1969. : 


Mss Manuscripts, 20:2, 1968. 

SocSR Social Service Review, 38:2, 1964. 
Historical Abstracts, 16:4, Dec. 1970: 

РейН Padagogica Historica, 8:2, 1968. 


GENERAL 


L GENERAL STUDIES 


Comparative Literature 


2267. Mews, Siegfried. Foreign Literature in German Magazines, 1870-1890, YCGL, 
No. 18, 1969, 36-47. The period from the late 1870's to 1890 is noteworthy in 
Germany for the rise of Naturalism. Since there was no German Naturalist comparable 
in stature to Zola or Ibsen, foreign writings were a major influence, and widely recog- 
nized. A survey of German periodicals shows that the tastes of the reading public 
changed during the period and that editors began to offer works by English and 
American writers such as Kipling, William Black, Amelia Edwards, Twain, Howells, 
and Tae Bailey Aldrich. , . —R.L.K. 


. Education 


2268. Tietze, Edna. English Alive, EngQ,. 3:3, Fall 1970, 27-36. A child can respond 
joyfully and intuitively to literature, but often. becomes jaded and overwhelmed by its 
complexities when he reaches high school or university level. This attitude can be 
transformed into a mature appreciation if the teacher introduces him to the literary work 
on four levels, from the simplest to the most creative: (1) word and sound meanings; 
(2) style or literary technique; (3) meaning beyond the literal level; and (4) the 
individual's own response to the work. This gradual introduction to literature is best 
achieved through the analysis of simple nursery rhymes, such as the Humpty Dumpty 
story. —JJ.M. 


Literature and the Other re 
2269. Brown, Calvin S. Musico-Literary Research in the Last Two Decades, YCGL, 
No. 19, 1970, 5-27. Despite the lack of organization and information, and a tolerance 
of amateurish work, the field of musico-literary research expanded greatly during the 
1950's and 60's. A survey of studies in the field [provided here] reveals that almost all 
aspects of it are being investigated, with the possible exception of the contemporary 
scene. —R.L.K. 


Theory of Criticism 


2270. Ford, Nick Aaron. Black Literature and the Problem of Evaluation, CE, 32:5, 
Feb. 1971, 536-547. Literary scholars and critics "need drastically to revise traditional 
norms for evaluating literature according to the WASP pattern in order to include such 
variations as explorations of the ‘black experience’ by black writers." Aestheticism can 
no longer be the “privileged” criterion of evaluation. Any criticism of black literature 
must judge whether a work has “significant human experience,” “cultural and racial 
significance,” or “relevance.” —E.F.H. 


2271. Fraser, John. Stretches and Languages: A Contribution to Critical Theory, CE, 
32:4, Jan. 1971, 381-398. Modern critics too readily search for evidence of organic 
unity in works where it may be lacking and spend too much time justifying parts of 
works that are patently inferior to other parts. They “view all literary works as being 
governed at bottom by the same principles and as pointing to or revealing the same 
kinds of truths and simply filling in areas on an already determined map" of critical 
preconceptions. Critics must recognize that all works have certain "stretches" (portions) 
which are outstanding and which are surrounded by inferior "stretches." Тһе term 
languages may be applied "to the different kinds of doing that go on in different 
stretches." —E.F.H. 
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2272. Frye, Northrop. Mythos and Logos, YCGL, No. 18, 1969, 5-18. Two questions 
of utmost importance to the critic are: What is the total study of which criticism is а” 
part? And how does the critic arrive at poetic meaning? Heretofore, the critic has: 
been forced to defend his craft on the basis of either mythopoeic or logical habits ‘of 
thinking, as represented in the criticism of Sidney and Shelley. But now he is obliged 
to deal with both patterns of thought at the same time. Therefore he has the obligation 
"to work for all forms of a sympathetic public response to literature." —R.L.K. 


Translation 
2273. McLachian, W. I. Translation and Critical Judgment: A Comparative Study 
of Ezra Pound and Gavin Douglas, DilR, 14:2, April 1966, 166-191. Accuracy as a 
criterion of value in translation is erroneous. The true criterion is relevance to the 
translator’s time. In such light, Pound's translations from the Chinese and Douglas’s 
translation of the Aeneid are good. —T.F.D. 


Ш. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Cumulative 
2274. Notable Accessions to the Library, 1962, NLB, 6:2, Apr. 1963, 33-63. [Among 
the 50 STC and 96 Wing STC books acquired in 1962 are Heywood's An Apology for 
Actors, More's Supplycacyon of Soulys and copy of the first French translation of the 
Utopia, Breton's unsigned Conceited Letters, Newly Layd Open, several liturgical and 
political works, Margaret Cavendish's Philosophical and Physical Opinions, Cowley's 
rewrite of his Guardian, and first editions of Burney’s Evelina and Smollett’s Humphry 
Clinker. Americana includes the anonymous Friday Christian; or the First-Born on 
Pitcairn’s Island and an early edition of The Pirates Own Book, rare first and second 
editions of Eddy’s Science and Health, letters and Mss of Sherwood Anderson, and the 
heavily revised galleys of Pound's Patria Mea.] —P.M. 


2275. Notable Accessions to the Library 1963, NLB; 6:5, Мау 1965, 127-162. [Impor- 
tant recent acquisitions include two additions to the liturgy and liturgiology collections, 
Catherine Parr's Prayers or Medytacions, and Certain Sermons, or Homilies (London, 
1547), which includes writings of Cranmer and Harpsfield and possibly of Ridley and 
Latimer. Courtesy books purchased include Tryon’s А New Method of Educating 
Children and the anonymous The Lady's New-years Gift, or Advice to a Daughter, 
actually by George Savile. Also added are early English works on travel, husbandry, a 
complete run of the Mercurius Politicas and other 17th-century serials, and a first 
edition of Wuthering Heights. Enlargement of the English drama collection continues. 
Americana this year consists primarily of 18th- and '19th-century social history.] —P.M. 


IV. LANGUAGE 


Linguistics 
2276. Geisser, Mary Lee. A Universal Theory of Language Versus a Theory of Lan- 
guage Universals, ERec, 21:1, Oct. 1970, 15-27. Тһе structural view of linguistics, as 
embodied in the work of Henry Lee Smith, Jr., contrasts with the transformational view, 
as exemplified by Noam Chomsky. Clarification of terms is fundamental to any under- 
standing of these systems, since they use the same terms with different meanings. They 
cannot be translated, one into the other, because their goals and methods are different. 
Smith's approach is scientific; Chomsky's is philosophic. —R.R. 
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V. THEMES AND TYPES 


Subjects 
2277. McCullen, B. 1. Т., Jr., and Тегі Tanner. “Тһе Devil Outwitted in Folklore and 
Literature, NCaF, 17:1, Мау 1969, 15-20. (Adapted from AES, 8:2, Sum. 1970, 380.) 
Examples in literature from Rabelais’s Gargantua and Pantagruel (1533) to Ronald 
Duncan's play The Death .of Satan (1955) and also several folktales support the thesis 
that mankind is frequently more scheming and cruel than Satan. [Two Turkish tales 
are recounted.] —P.K., L.K. 
Drama 
2278. Allen, Richard 0. Hysteria and Heroism: Tragic Dissociation and the Two 
Tragedies, CE, 32:4, Jan. 1971, 399-417. Melodramatic tragedy projects “the alienated 
individual's impulse to reject society, incriminating [moralistic] tragedy [projects] his 
need to reconcile himself to it.” Moralistic tragedy “із actually no more realistic than 
melodramatic, tragedy,” for the hero of the former confronts “a.world far more akin to 
magic and nightmare than to everyday reality." Moralistic tragedy “arises when the 
gentry are threatened with the loss of their only recently established institutional and 
individual identity.” The humanists who portray this loss “overestimate the importance 
of their own class.and ethos as much as they do the autonomy of the individual and 
are therefore unusually. disposed to confuse their displacement as a class with the decay 
of the world.” They react to this dehumanizing loss with hysterical melodrama and 
Gothic sensationalism. In moralistic tragedy the hero’s reconciliation is unrealistic, for 
he projects blame and “assumes a guilt that is not ee his, ыы. to doubt 
himself rather than cast all else i in doubt." —E.F.H. 


2279. Marshall, Geoffrey.. Comic Worlds Within Worlds, CE, 32:4, Jan. 1971, 418- 
427. Each comedy creates a world which is “explicitly or implicitly complete. It has 
a history, a geography, an ethic, and a pattern of space and time.” Comic characters 
are either “active” or. “passive.” The former create their own comic worlds and thus 
plays-within-plays; the latter, usually manipulated, are. unaware of the false construct 
they inhabit. Sometimes a character may be active and passive, as is Volpone, who 
creates actively “his dead-bed world,” but who is incompetent “in a world of bumbling 
justices and inflexibly harsh punishments.” The “active” character's own self-created 
world is frantic in tempo and necessarily episodic in action. —EF.H. 


2280. McConnell, Frank. Rough Beast Slouching: A Note on Horror Movies, KR, 
.32:1, 1970, 109-120. The horror film, offspring of the Romantic novel, is regarded 
with more respect.than it was ten years ago, when the action of its flat, dehumanized 
characters, objectively viewed, diverted tired minds. History has its own way of stalk- - 
ing the pursuer of Utopia and pouncing when he has achieved it. The current creator 
of the colossal, mutated thing is not diverted when he views his handiwork subjectively 
and finds himself mutated too. Having come to his senses, perhaps he can undo his 
havoc. —E.H. 


2281. Bruffee, Kenneth A.. Elegiac Romance, CE, 32:4, Jan. 1971, 465-476. The 
term "Elegiac Romances" applies to such novels as Melvilles Moby Dick, Fitzgerald's 


The Great Gatsby, Conrad's Lord Jim and Heart of Darkness, Ford's The Good 
Soldier, Alain-Fournier's The Wanderer, Proust's Remembrance. of Things Past, Mann's 
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Doctor Fanstus, Nabokov's Pale Fire, and Warren's АП the King's Men. They аге 
romances "because a heroic figure in each:is embarked on some kind of quest. They 
аге elegiac because the narrator in each tells us the story after the heroic figure is dead." 
Thematically, the novels stress “the need to overcome the effect of loss which results 
from that death." By telling his experience with the hero, tlie narrator rectifies an 
emotional or intellectual "deficiency" which resulted from. his unreciprocated commit- 
ment to.his hero. Byron's unfinished (and untitled) prose fiction fragment, composed in 
1816, is one of the first "Elegiac Romances." —E.F.H. 


2282. Cope, Jack, and others. The International Symposium on the Short Story, Part 
Four, KR, 32:1, 1970, 77-109. Jack Cope: For Africa, midway between the culture 
of the intimate, prehistoric family and the culture of the impersonal mass, the short 
story is a convenient medium for communicating her condition to the outside world, 
using the writer's second language, frequently English. His own dialect is too difficult 
for him to write and useless for sale abroad, where the money is. Already, having been 
winnowed abroad, these exported stories are returning to Africa for study in school. 
Eventually, after an African language has been melded from the multiplicity of dialects, 
the stories that have survived will be translated into that. James T. Farrell: As we 
read about life in the short story and the novel, we enlarge our experience, liberate 
ourselves, and become aware of human worth. Edward Hyams: Although the 
psychological short story has outlets in England, young writers aware of the magnitude 
of world problems, look on the emotional concerns of the individual as trivial. For 
them the short television play is a more adequate vehicle for reaching a large body of 
people. David Ballantyne: The New Zealand writer, well grounded in the history 
and technique of the short story, inevitably writes ironic stories of innocent childhood. 
No matter what the field in which he eventually writes for his living, he will continue 
writing short stories to keep himself mindful that man is man and to whet his tech- 
niques. Herbert E. Bates: Contrary to reports, there are many outlets for the short 
story in England. In spite of excellent models available for study, few postwar writers 
have written stories of merit. To the impatient modern the balance, distillation, and 
lyric quality of tbe short story smack too much of poetry; perfecting it Tequires too much 
time. [There is also a discussion of the short story in Italy.] —E.H. 


2283. Clarke, I. F. Forecasts of Warfare in Fiction, 1803-1914, CSS&H, 10:1, 1967, 
1-27 (adapted from HistA, 16:2/3, Sept. 1970, 141). Nineteenth-century European 
warfare fiction "provides a remarkable means of estimating the rate of change in Euro- 
pean attitudes to war." Fiction writers, particularly after the publication of George T. 
Chesney's Battle of Dorking (1871), presented the position that "war would continue 
to be a series of brief but spectacular events in which the individual could expect to 
play а conspicuous part. Few writers thought the new military technology would 
change the nature of warfare. [The article contains a selected chronological listing of 
imaginary wars of the future.] . —R.D.F. 


Folklore 
2284. Hyde, Ralph W. A Review and Preview of Folklore in Literature Studies Suit- 
able for Publication in Regional Journals, MissFR, 2:3, Fail 1968, 79-88 (adapted from 
AFS, 8:1, Sp. 1970, 113). [Three aspects of the study of folklore in literature are briefly 
discussed: (1) scope, (2) method, and (3) the ways in which folklore contributes to a 
given literary work.] According to R. M. Dorson, there are three kinds of evidence— 
biographical, internal, and corroborative—which may be used to establish the relation- 
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ship of literary work to folk tradition. "The scope aspect is found in a paper by Mac- 
Edward Leach who lists eight different but overlapping ways in which American 
Gii writers have used folklore. ; --РУ. 


ENGLISH 
L LANGUAGE 
History . 
2285. Maslen, : K. IL D. “Drawing Poor Robin,” N&Q, 17:12, Dec. 1970, 454. This 
puzzling phrase, found “in the Bowyer printing ledger Grolier 19472” in the 1730's, 
refers to the technique then used for printing in red and black: “Drawing” refers to 
the process of extracting the letters to appear in red; Poor Robin is the almanac, then 


printed at the Bowyer Press. The OED definition s.v.II1.49 for "draw"—-"to extract 
something from”—is pertinent. | —J.S.P. 


Ш. MEDIEVAL 


ом English 
2286.. Pubvel, Martin. The Might of Grendel's Mother, Folklore, 80:2, Sum. 1969, 
81-88 (reprinted from AES, 8:3, Fall 1970, 507). The Beowulf poet stresses that 
Grendel's Mother is physically weaker than Grendel, being female, yet later she 
nearly kills Beowulf. The poet is reflecting ancient Indo-European concepts of mighty 
she-devils, probably known to him through Celtic lore. Several medieval and modern 
lrish and Scottish tales about fearsome hags illustrate this concept. —IS. 


2287. Hill, Thomas D. Notes on the Old English MAXIMS I and П, N&Q, 17:12, 
Dec. 1970, 445-447. (1) Line 35a in Maxims I probably derives from “the final clause 
of Proverbs 11:30." (2) The statement in ll. 122b-123 of Maxims I locating the cognitive 
faculties specifically in the breast parallels statements to this effect in Isidore’s 
Etymologiae and the Irish Liber de Numeris. (3) Lines 50-57 of Maxims II paraphrase 
Ecclesiastes 33:15. Scholars discussing this poem have perhaps taken too seriously 
certain gnomic assertions in its first 50-odd lines; one can understand them best by 
seeing.the maxim as a genre related to the riddle and these lines "as a kind of playful 
juxtaposition of a whole variety of themes and images." The poem's final lines, relating 
this world's transient disorder to God's permanent order, enable us to see a structure 
to the work. A similar idea exists in жары City of God, where Ecclesiastes is 
ordi , —J.S.P. 


2288. Боне, James Е. Тһе Allegory of ће Soul as Folien in Old English Poetry, 
Anglia, 88:4, 1970, 503-508. In such OE poems as Vainglory and YuHana, the soul is 
pictured as a fortress. The trope is traditional, deriving from Prudentius, Augustine, and 
Jerome, but developed inost fully in Gregory, especially in his Moralia in Job. 
—T.W.R. 


Middle English . 
2289. -Badendyck, 1. Lawrence. Chaucer's Portrait Technique and the Dream Vision 
Tradition, ERec, 21:1, Oct. 1970, 113-125. Chaucer's success in portraying the Canter- 
bury Pilgrims poses the. -critical problem of how he used traditional forms to achieve a 
sense of life, which neither historical nor literary critics have adequately explained. In 
the dream vision tradition Chaucer found allegorical portraits based on a principle of 
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purposeful abstraction from reality. By careful selection of detail, as seen in the 
portraits of Knight, Squire, and Shipman, Chaucer leads the reader to envision his 
characters in a larger geographical and temporal context. Тһе portraits demonstrate 
Chaucer's mastery of traditional form as well as his innovation. —R.R. 


2290. Wenzel, Siegfried. Two Notes on Chaucer and Grosseteste, N&Q, 17:12, Dec. 
1970, 449-451. (1) The puzzling reference to St. Peter's sister in the Miller's Tale 
(1.3,486) may involve а popular charm linking her with the Pater Noster. А sermon 
by Grosseteste, c. 1250, quotes the charm.’ No logical connection between the two 
references: need be sought: perhaps Chaucer wanted only the rhyme. (2) Chaucer's 
linking of Thomas’s sexual frigidity in the Summoner's Tale with the sin of. wrath, 
strange as the connection may seem, is paralleled іп а sermon or treatise by Grosseteste 
on the examination of penitents in confession. . —J.S.P. 


2291. San Juan, Epifanio, Jr. Technique of Description in SIR GAWAIN AND THE 
GREEN KNIGHT, DilR, 14:3, July 1966, 249-257. The description is in terms of 
the scenery, using the fabulous and non-natural both to idealize and to create mood 
as well as to indicate the sae of the action and to foreshadow change of action. 

—T.F.D. 


2292. Hoffman, Donald І. “Renischsche кене? and “Runisch Sauez,” ма, 17:12, 
Dec. 1970, 447-449. Close examination of the 12 passages in which the words “runish” 
and "rennish" occur in five ME writings suggests that commentators are wrong in 
seeing these words as representing variant spellings of the same word. Rather, they are 
quite separate and distinct. In St. Erkenwald, 1. 52, Purity, 1. 1,545, and Gawain, 
ll. 304, 432, and 457, “runish” seems to derive from OE “run,” meaning "secret" or 
"mystery" or, in the first two of these works, “rune.” But "rennish" (Parity, 1. 96 
and The Wars of Alexander, П. 839, 2,943) seems to derive from ОН "hreoh" or 
*hreow," with the meaning "rough" or "fierce." "Rennish" came to displace “runish” 
and, by the time of John Ray's gloss of 1691, which called it a “North Country Word,” 
it alone survived. Е . —]J.S.P. 


2293, Stevens, Martin. Illusion and Reality in the Medieval Drama, СЕ, 32:4, Jan. 
1971, 448-464. Critics and literary historians have wrongly dismissed medieval dramas 
as "embryonic preliterary" forms, lacking the framed illusionary reality of the Ibsenite 
stage. The plays should be judged on their own terms. In these plays "reference to the 
stage and dramatic illusion recurs" frequently. In these self-conscious dramas the 
audience was viewed as a participant. The setting was unabashedly “anti-illusionist,” 
for most of the subject matter dealt with the theologically “ineffable and unrepresent- 
able." Evil characters were not “well-rounded”: the playwright "created а totally 
evil character, and, within the framework, a totally believable one.” · --ЕЕН. 


Angio-Latin 
2294, Murphy, James J. A Fifteenth-Century Treatise on Prose Style, NLB, 6:7, Sept. 
1966, 205-210. There is reason to believe that Thomas Merke, Bishop of Carlisle, com- 
posed his prose style ‘tract De moderno dictamine while in rustication from Oxford 
between 1401 and 1406. The scene in Shakespeare where the Bishop speaks for 
Richard is historically untrue, but Merke was unpopular with Henry’ and was confined 
under circumstances which gave him leisure and materials for his work. It foreshadows 
some of the stylistic developments of such later poets as Lydgate and Henryson. Merke 
makes use of authorities but uses also the common form of such manual for his own 
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expression on the art of writing prose, and he may have been the first major English 
spokesman for Geoffrey of Vinsauf, whose Poetria Nova was an important influence 
іп 15th-century English literary theory. —P.M. 


IV. RENAISSANCE 


George Chapman 
Cf.: Item 2449. 


Samuel Daniel 


2295. Logan, George M. Dantes CIVIL WARS and Lucan's PHARSALIA, SEL, 
11:1, Win. 1971, 53-68. Close analysis of these. works shows that the structure of the 
first "book of the Civil Wars and some episodes and details are closely modeled on the 
first book of Pharsalia. Analysis shows also that important scenes between Richard II 
and Isabel in Daniels second book are patterned after Lucan's scenes involving 
Pompey and Cornelia. Subsequent evidence of Daniel's debt to Lucan occurs in 
Daniel's descriptions of battle scenes, his epigrams, and his insights into politics and 
war. Тһе further one reads in Daniel's work the less one sees of Lucan's influence. 

—M.F.O. 


John Donne 


2296. Lander, Clara. А Dangerous Sickness Which Turned fo a Spotted Fever, SEL, 
11:1, Win. 1971, 89-108. The structure and language of Donne's Devotions demon- 
strate the relationship between the creative process and the severe physical stress of 
his sickness (typhus) at that time. Language, as well as internal and external structure, 
is devotional and clinical at the same time. The line of action follows the pattern of 
typhus. And through his analysis of his disease Donne illuminates the temper of the 
times with its moral and physical diseases and resultant depressiveness. —M.F.O. 


2297. Sicherman, Carol M. Donne's Discoveries, SEL, 11:1, Win. 1971, 69-88. Many 
of Donne’s greater poems or sequences of poems have a common developmental 
pattern: The speaker begins confidently about his personal situation, advances to new 
perceptions and thus unanticipated discoveries about himself, and finally concludes on 
a clear and profound note of assurance. This self-examination always involves the 
speaker’s relationship to a woman or God, and the language of discovery is necessarily 
continuous. —M.F.O. 


Gavin Douglas 
Cf.: Item 2273. 


John Ford 
2298. Putt, S. а Тһе Modernity of John Ford, English, 18:101, Sum. 1969, 
47-52. А rereading of Ford's most celebrated play, "Tis Pity She's a Whore (1633) 
suggests that literary historians have perhaps charged Ford unjustly with decadence 
in the theater of the early years of the reign of Charles I, and that Mark . Stavig’s 
treatment of the play (John Ford and the Traditional Moral Order, 1). of Wisconsin, 
1968) may have been over-moralistic. The play centers on the tragically incestuous 
but somehow noble love of Giovanni and ‘Annabella, brother and sister. Ford’s treat- 
ment of the theme is modern in many ways and brings to it a sense of Shakespearean 
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intensity. The mixture. of childishness and sophistication in the guilty pair is unbearably 
moving, as is also the quietly. modern scene of their desolate love and ritual sacrifice. 
Ford was not a debased Elizabethan but a modern existentialist making a matter-of-fact 
statement about man’s self-destructive passions. . ~—EEW. 


Thomas Heywood | 

2299, Briggs, K. M. Heywood’s HIERARCHIE OF BLESSED ANGELLS, Folklore, 
80:2, Sum. 1969, 89-106 (adapted from AFS, 8:3, Fall 1970, 508). Heywood's little: 
known poem (1635) expounds learned ideas of the nature and functions of angels, but. 
also draws on folktales and folk beliefs concerning devils and fairies, which he regards 
as minor devils. He includes versions of the Ride of the Dead, the Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice, the Fairy Wife, the Demon Lover, and a tale blending features of the Legend of 
Sewingshlelds with those of the Laidley Worm. One tale concerns a "buttery-spirit" 

which grows fat on a thin. cook's ill-gotten gains, but starves when the cook turns 
honest. Criteria for distinguishing вва from белін reflect folk beliefs. ' [Quotations 
Bre given] СН ~IS. 


ie ^ 21% Ben Jonson 2 i: 
2300. | Kay, W. David. The Christian Wisdom of Ben Toisa on MY FIRST 
SONNE, SEL, 11:1, Win. 1971, 125-136. Critics have disregarded the religious dimen- 
sions of this work. Jonson’s reaction to his son’s death is controlled by his faith in 
God and his Christian understanding of the human’ condition. The development of 
the poem and a.comparison of the poem with its-source in Martial and with St. 
Augustine's view of blessedness support this point Jonson’s view is much more 
closely related to St. Augustine's attitude than to Martial's. The poem, however, still 
reflécts deep human grief, though consolation is Behlbved by ajorna the grief to be 
ratacended. by аваа wisdom. и = MEO. 


2301. Parfitt, George A. Е. Compromise Classicism: а ia Roda fa Bea 
Jonson's Poetry, SEL, 11:1, Win. 1971, 109-123. Easy allegations of dominant 
classical influence on Jonson’s poetry distort his relationship to the. English poetic 
environment. Most characteristics of his language, rhythm, and syntax have behind 
them the 16th-century English plain-style. tradition. Не differs, however, from the, 
plain-style practitioners in two respects: in his lack of resonance and in the extent of 
isolation of words and phrases within the киізге framework. These two features 
may have classical origins. —M.F.O. 


John Lyly... 
2302. Sandbank, Shimon. Euphuistic Symmetry and the Image, SEL, 11:1, Win. 
1971, 1-13. Examples of isocolon without parison in Lyly's work support the con- 
clusion that his radically balanced sentences were the result of an urge to write 
rhythmically rather than of analytical thought. The same urge affected his imagery: 
similes are preferred over tropes and multiple non-analytic similes over single. . Further; 
the multiplication of similes. tends to eliminate the physical similarities between the 
terms of comparison. This elimination is one main difference between: Euphuistic and 
other corr prose imagery. i : : SME О. 


Ct: Item 2354. е : 
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^ dg Ў : : Andrew Marvell 
2303. Potter, John M. Anofher Porker in (he Garden of Epicurus: HORTUS and 
THE GARDEN, SEL, 11:1, Win. 1971, 137-151. Another context іп which to read 
Marvell’s poem is that of the Horatian Epicureanism of Hortus. Excepting stanzas 
five to eight, the poem is a version of Hortus, both poems reflecting Horatian attitudes 
of Epicureanism and the Epicurean theme of denial of ambition and love. Тһе 
balanced structure of the Horatian ode and the balanced Horatian tone are.also présent 
in The Garden. Such relationships identify Marvell with Horace as “porkers in the 
Garden of Epicurus." —M.F.O. 


John Milton í 
2304. Adams, Robert Martin. Bounding LYCIDAS,' HudR, 23:2, Sum. 1970, 293- 
304. These have been "various efforts to make one element of Lycidas control or 
limit the others, to make a primary: Lycidas, surrounded perhaps by secondary 
"Lycidases.'" [The article reviews the various elements: historical, mythological, formal, 
prosodical, etc.] The power of the poem comes from the warring energies within it, 
the disparities and antagonisms generated or evoked by its separate elements. Тһе 
poem is unified not as a structure of statements or themes but as "a momentary and 
fragile balarice of centrifugal. and 'Céntripetal forces within the reader's mind. "В.А, Р. 


2305. Hofmann, Klaus. Das Evangelium - dn der Idylle: : Milton's LYCIDAS, Anglia, 
88:4, 1970, 461-487. In recent years it has been customary to consider Lycidas either 
as myth or as allegorical-typological.: However, if the poem is read with 17th-century 
expectations in mind, it becomes clear that it is better seen as a melding of the pagan 
and the Christian. "The movement is from aesthetic: appearance to historical (here 
the realm of Heilsgeschichte, or the "history" of Christ's life and suffering) reality. 
This is the Christian paradox. (Ín German) —T.W.R. 


2306. George, C. M. The “| earned English Writer” in OF REFORMATION, MiltonN, 
3:3, Oct. 1969, 54-55. Both Francis Bacon and John Foxe have been cited as the 
unnamed “learned English writer" on Roman Catholic ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
Examination of the two alleged sources points to Bacon’s Certaine Considerations - 
Touching the Better Pacification and Edification of the (Church of England as the 
more likely of the two. xA i —KLT. 
2307. Weitzman, Arthur ] J. The | “Babyloniin: wo” of- Milton's Piedmontese Sonnet; 
MiltonN, 3:3, Oct. 1969, 55-57. Commentators have viewed the image of the "Baby- 
lonian wo" as a réference to the Church of Rome (identified. by Protestants with the 
Babylon of Isaiah's wrath and of the Apocalypse), as a prophecy of imminent religious 
war in Italy, and as an image of doom. Milton may have intended another layer of 
meaning predating the Puritan identification of Babylon with the Church of Rome. 
Milton’s plea to “fly the Babylonian wo” may refer to Augustine’s explanation of 
Isaiah’s injunction to the exiled Jews to “flee from the midst of Babylon.” Thus 
Milton did not merely iritend vengeance on the Church of Rome, but rather *may have 
meant the vengeance inherent i in the spiritual fegenération of papists. Did SRELI 


2308. Butler, Francelia.' Тһе Holy Spirit and Odors in PARADISE LOST, MiltonN, 
3:4, Dec. 1969, 65-69. Milton's use of odor resembles Jacob Boehme's in giving 
fragrance a religious-philósophical identity, but Milton uses this identity as a way of 
unifying thé various manifestations’ of the ‘Holy Spirit. Boehme attempts to give unity 
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and identity to odor by defining it as "a tincture of the divine efflux"; Milton uses a 
process similar to Boehme's in finding "spirits odorous" the last stage or principle of 
created being (Paradise Lost V.479-487), but he gives to the "tincture of the divine 
efflux" all the names of the Holy Spirit which he identifies in The Christian Doctrine. 

—K.LT. 


2309. Cohen, Kitty. А Note on Milton’s Semitic Studies, MiltonQ, -4:1, Mar. 1970, 
7-10. The Hebraic aspect of Paradise Lost is susceptible to exaggeration by scholars 
whose interest is primarily Rabbinic or Semitic. For example, Harris Fletcher (Milton’s 
Semitic Studies, U. of Chicago, 1962) maintains that “brooding” in Paradise Lost 1.19-22 
is a literal translation of merahephet but, in Hebrew as well as in Syriac, the primary 
meaning of the stem, г h ph is “to hover," and in Syriac the word’s secondary meaning 
is “to brood.” Milton’s use of the brooding metaphor is more likely derived from 
Christian myth and exegesis. Basil the Great, St. Jerome, and J. B. Buxtorf (whom 
Milton knew well) refer to a Near Eastern pagan myth of the creation-hatching of the 
"world egg" from fluid chaos by the “brooding” of the Spirit of God and associate the 
Holy Spirit of Genesis with the Holy Ghost as a dove in Matthew. —K.L.T. 


2310. Diekhoff, John S. Eve's Dream and the Paradox of Fallible Perfection, MiltonQ, 
4:1, Mar. 1970, 5-7. Eve's dream in Book V of Paradise Lost foreshadows the Fall 
(Book ІХ), anticipates Satan's and Eve's arguments during the temptation of Eve, and 
reveals, through the intervention of Ithuriel, that God will not withdraw the protection 
of His angels until Adam and Eve are sufficient to withstand temptation. Raphael does 
not leave Eden until Adam's education is complete, at the end of Book VIIL Adam, 
Eve, and Eden itself change from the time of their creation to the departure of 
Raphael Readers who have been troubled by the paradox of fallible perfection and 
those who have argued that Adam and Eve never were in a state of innocence have 
missed the central point that Satan is not a metaphor for man's evil impulses, but the 
source of them and a real agent in the poem. Eve's dream springs from Satan's 

conscious, not from her unconscious. It was Satan, not Eve, who had fallen prior to 
the dream. І —K.L.T. 


2311. Kendall, Lyle H., Jr. SONNET XIX and Wither’s EMBLEM ШІ,хіуі, MiltonN, 
3:3, Oct. 1969, 57. Verbal echoes and corresponding references to blindness, inactivity, 
writing poetry, and hiding gifts suggest that Milton may have recalled Wither’s 
Emblem IlLxlvii when writing this work. This possibility is strengthened when we 
recall that the first and only edition -of Wither's Collection of Emblemes was ап 
elaborate folio in fours printed in seven simultaneous issues, a publishing event which 
was not likely to escape Milton’s attention, despite his infrequent Visits to London at 
the time. —K.L.T. 


2312. Samuel, Irene. Milton Speaks to Academe, MiltonQ, 4:1, Mar. 1970, 2-4. 
Milton accused the university of pedantry, conformity, falseness, and superficiality 
and advocated its complete reform. Тһе Tractate of Education holds the university 
responsible for the problems of the state for producing self-seeking clergy, lawyers, 
and statesmen and for operating with curricula and teaching methods which bred the 
“learned fool" and the “learned hypocrite.” Milton believed that scholars should 
seek social reform with the standards of God, nature, and right reason, argued that 
it is unreasonable not to seek reform in times of rebellion, and suggested that only a 
few very wise men were capable of initiating reform. Не maintained that neither 
numbers nor tradition is a measure of validity іп ideas new or old. Education must 
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begin with facts before proceeding to the best of literature and then to theoretical and 
disputatious matter. Milton's educational and social goals are no less valid for being 
Utopian. —K.L.T. 


2313. Hunter, William B., Jr. Milton and the Waldensians, SEL, 11:1, Win. 1971, 
153-164. Evidence in Milton's essays shows his deep interest in the Waldensians, a sect 
of pre-Reformation Protestants. His religious beliefs and practices seem closer to 
theirs than to those of any other established church of his time. Quotations in his 
essays show that he knew well the three most important histories of the Waldensians. 
Though he was outraged, he did not participate officially in the English response to 
the Piedmontese massacre of them. —M.F.O. 


2314. Parker, William Riley, and John T. Shawcross. Milton's Commonplace Book: 
An Index and Notes, MiltonN, 3:3, Oct. 1969, 41-54. [This is "an alphabetical index 
to John Milton's Commonplace Book with an analysis of its entries." It was among 
the unifinished projects left by Parker at his death. The index includes bracketed 
additions and a prefatory note by Shawcross.] --КІ.Т. 


СЕ: Items 2354 and 2376. 


` George Sandys 

2315. Barroll, J. Leeds. Shakespeare's Other Ovid: A Reproduction of Commentary 
on METAMORPHOSES I-IV, ShakS, 3, 1967, 173-256. [The article contains a photo- 
static reproduction of George Sandys's 1640 commentary (but not the verse translations) 
on Books I-IV, with the illustration preceding each of the 4 books and all front 
matter.] The Latin Metamorphoses were required reading in the Elizabethan grammar 
school and the commentaries are typical of traditional ways of understanding them. 
"In their totality” the large number of classical and Elizabethan sources cited by 
Sandys "suggest once again that continuity between ‘Medieval’ and ‘Renaissance.’ " 

—T.F.D. 


2316. Cutts, John P. “ТІП Birnam Forest Come to Dunsinane," SQ, 21:4, Aut. 1970, 
497-499. A symbolic interpretation of the moving wood episode in Macb. appears in 
Sandy's prose commentaries (1632) to his Ovid's Metamorphoses Englished. Тһе com- 
mentary, which is on Orpheus, treats the episode as a restitution of barmony in which 
the agents of good, i in order to succeed, must first subdue their passions and their desire 
“for mere vengeance.” —A.G. 


; І Shakespeare 
2317. Huston, J. Dennis. “Some Stain of Soldier”: The Functions of Parolles in 
ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL, SQ, 21:4, Aut. 1970, 431-438. At the beginning 
of the play the social order is threatened by the ennervation of the old and the mis- 
directed energy of the young. Only when the vitality of the young is “productively 
incorporated” into society will society be saved from dissolution. Bertram will be 
rescued from himself and from Parolles, and thus the social order restored, by “human 
endeavor conjoined with love.” Helena has love, but she also needs an “energetic 
commitment to life.” This she derives from Parolles in her conversation with him in the 
first scene. In contrast to Parolles’s energy and deception, which are destructive, hers 
will be turned to an art whose end is good. --А.б. 
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2318. Morris, Helen. Shakespeare and Ditrer’s APOCALYPSE, ShakS, 4, 1968, 252- 
262. A number of lines in Antony closely describe Dtlrer's illustrations of the 
Apocalypse, which appear in the Bishops! Bible of 1568. —T.F.D, 


2319. Nevo, Ruth. The. Masque of Greatness, ShakS, 3, 1967, 111-128. The long 
hiatus between Cleopatra's determination to die and her death is taken up with five 
Roman triumph speeches in which she reveals the growth, expansion, and completion 
of her conception of herself. She finally realizes it with histrionic audacity. She draws 
on masque signs and emblems as conceits of herself E Rnfunasdue ones to visualize 
thei ignominy, of surrender to Caesar. `- —T. F, D. 


2320. Williamson, Marilyn. The Political Context in ANIONY AND CLEOPATRA, 
SQ, 21:3, Sum. 1970, 241-251. The love story is subordinate to the political meanings 
of.the play. The play's theme is that of the prince as mirror, and its organizing patterns 
“revolve on the relations of rulers and subjects." · In a state where “power is not 
centralized" treachery, betrayal, and mixed loyalties will appear on all levels of society, 
affecting both personal and political conduct. “Seemingly tangential scenes” (e.g., that 
with the serving women and the soothsayer [Lii], the Ventidius scene, and. that aboard 
Pompey’s galley) illustrate the consequences of power “dividéd among several leaders.” 
“The predicament of the follower in a divided world” is IAS in Enobarbus. 
—A. G. 


2321. Barnet, Sylvan. “Strange Events”: Improbability іп AS YOU LIKE IT, Shaks, 
4, 1968, 119-131. Shakespeare lessens the motivational plausibility in his chief source, 
Lodge's Rosalynde, not to hasten the end of the play for theatrical necessity, as critics 
assert, but to achieve innocence not only through transformations as in comedy gen- 
erally but through conversions, especially of Oliver and Frederick. © — —T.F.D. 


2322. Davidson, Clifford. CORIOLANUS: A Study in Political Dislocation, ShakS, 
4, 1968, 263-274. Menenius's fable equating the belly with the rulers runs counter to 
the common identity of the rulers with the head, and Coriolanus's hatred of the 
commons, his lack of temperance, and his “revengeful services" all show his unfitness 
to rule. The play deals with the issué of the relation: of the individual to the state, with 
Coriolanus a more malignant Hotspur. —T.F.D. 


2323. Shaheen, Naseeb. The Use of Scripture in CYMBELINE, ShakS, 4, 1968, 294- 
315. The play contains more than 40 biblical allusions (more than others have found), 
some paralleling Posthumus with Christ and Imogen with the saints and the Church; 
but their use in the plot together with such acts as Posthumus's railing against Imogen 
and plotting her death preclude an interpretation of Christian allegory. - —T.F.D. 


2324. Baker, James V. Anguish and Certain Existentialist Anticipations in HAMLET, 
ForumH, -8:2, Sum.. 1970, 33-37. Hamlet experienced both personal anguish and the 
kind of pure anguish: defined existentially as that arising from the nature of existence 
itself. In his despair the whole of existence has become a nothingness; the earth is “a 
sterile promontory,” a waste land. Hamlet's sense of “the meaningless absurdity of 
existence, а sense of alienation, a sense of being a stranger bere in this world" pives 
this tragedy an existential theme. - The play is filled with anticipations of existentialism 
and of the movement known as the Theater-of the Absurd, parallels Between Beckett 
and Ham. and Ionesco and Ham. being obvious. —E.L.S. 
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2325. Brown, Keith. Hamlet's Place on the Map, ShakS, 4, 1968, 160-182. With 
England expecting a Danish Queen, with hundreds of English and European ships 
passing under the guns of Elsinore and paying a fee, with Englishmen's enthusiasm 
for maps, and with late 16th-century maps balancing Denmark against Italy, the 
geographical-cosmological map of Ham. becomes interesting. Denmark radiates 
influence out to Poland, Wittenberg, France, and England, and even to Heaven and 
Purgatory/ Hell which were conceived definitely as places. Further, the Danish drunken- 
ness reverberates “east and west," and Hamlet needs to be mad only north-northwest, 
but feels secure when the wind is southerly. Hence geographical allusions, travel 
references, and historical parallels all seem to fall into place in a total cosmological- 
geographical context. . —T.F.D. 


2326. Clayton, Thomas. А Crux and No Crux in HAMLET Lii: . Safty:Sanctity (21) 
and Beguide:Beguile (131), ShakS, 3, 1967, 43-50. The Q2 reading of "safty" and F1 
reading of “sanctity” can be reconciled as compositorial spellings respectively of 
“surety” so written in minim letters that it could be mistaken as “savety,” a possible 
spelling, or as “sanctity.” The legalistic concept of “will” and “deed” is similar to that 
of Sonnet 134 and to Troi. ILii.14-15 where “surety” is used. In minim letters in 
script "surety" could easily be so misread. The F1 reading of "beguile" offers no 
semantic problem, and the minim letters of "d" and "I" could likewise be confused so 
that it could be correct. `. —T.F.D. 


2327. Olsson, Yngve B. In Search of Yorick's Skull: Notes on the Background of 
HAMLET, ShakS, 4, 1968, 183-220. Тһе anonymous play, Hamlet, reported as early 
as 1589, is from unknown sources. The earliest known version of the Hamlet story 
is in Saxo Grammaticus's Gesta Danorum written about 1200 and first printed (in 
Latin) in Paris, 1514. Belleforest’s adaptation and dilution in Histoires Tragiques ‘of 
Saxo's account was published in French from 1576 onwards but not in English until 
1608. Since we do not know whether Belleforest’s version was accessible to the 
author of the early Hamlet, it is well to look for other sources. Sometime between 
1445 and 1517 Albert Krantz wrote his Latin Chronica Regnorum, a simplified and 
concise version of Saxo's account. It was published in 1548 and as late as 1583. It 
could have been known in England and was more modern than Saxo's version and 
easier to read. [The relevant section, about 650 words, is reproduced here in facsimile 
with English translation, from the Latin edition of 1548.] Comparison of the three 
sources, Saxo, Krantz, and Belleforest, suggests that Krantz is as likely a source for 


Shakespeare's play as the other two. [Points of comparison include: the description of . 


Hamlet; Hamlet’s visits to England and his escapades with the princess of England and 
the Queen of Scotland; Polonius's hiding place in the closet scene and the disposa] of 
his body; Gertrude's liaison with Claudius; Hamlet's relationship with his mother and 
his speech to her after killing Polonius; Hamlet's post-revenge speech and his manner 
with the new king; the character of the wife who survives Hamlet and his last dialogue 
with her.] —T.F.D. 


2328, Sjogren, Gunnar. The Danish Background in HAMLET, ShakS, 4, 1968, 221- 
230. The three known items with supposedly Danish background prior to this play 
have no real reflection of it or at best a muddled one. Shakespeare accurately reflects 
Denmark in the power of the king, the elective nature of the monarchy, the importance 
of Elsinore, the allusion to “Danskers” and the Swiss guard, character names, and 
other remarks. His knowledge could have come from the many English sailors in 
trade, fellow actors, and such possible friends as John Dowland. — T.F.D. 
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2329. Shuchter, J. D. Prince Hal and Francis: The Imitation of an Action; ShakS, 
3, 1967, 129-137. -The Prince in the trilogy moves through three roles: tavern 
roisterer, prince, and king: In the Francis scene he is acting out the first while serving 
also as tempter to observe how Francis is torn between duty to serve Poins and standing 
still to listen to temptation. He is working cut his own role. Talking about Hotspur, he 
immediately wants to play Percy, but this play does not take place. He does act out 
the roles of prince and of king with Falstaff. This pattern of learning by role-playing 
is important in Shakespeare; it is manifested іп Vincentio and Angelo (Meas.) 
and Hamlet, as well as elsewhere in the plays. |  —PF.D. 


2330. Turner, Robert K., Jr. Тһе New Arden HENRY VI PARTS І, П, AND III, 
ShakS, 3, 1967, 167-172. Cairncross in his edition of the trilogy (Arden Shakespeare, 
Methuen and Harvard U. 1957, 1962, 1964) adopts positively theories of the trans- 
mission of the texts that are based on ambiguous data. Не postulates а scribe for 
1 Н. VI to account for many features and emends.a total of 101 lines where Sisson 
(Complete Works, Harper & Row, 1954), for example, emended only 36. In 2 H. VI 
he makes 53 emendations to Sisson’s 14; and іп 3 Н. VI 26 to Sisson's 6. There are 
also 13 flat errors or omitted notes in 1 H. VI. —T.F.D. 


2331. Richmond, H. M. Shakespeare's HENRY VIII: Romance Redeemed by History, 
ShakS, 4, 1968, 334-349. Popular and accepted as Shakespeare's until Tennyson sug. 
gested to Spedding that it contained Fletcherian style, the play is now suspect among 
scholars. Yet it develops the themes and character traits of the history plays and the 
late romances so well that it must be either the culmination of Shakespeare's career 
or by an author who had the "insight denied to the master himself." —Т.Е.р, 


2332. Palmer, D. J. Tragic Error іп. JULTUS CAESAR, SQ, 21:4, Aut. 1970, 399- 
409. This play is primarily concerned with.the causes of error and misjudgment in 
men's minds. In almost allthe characters imagination and passion distort perception 
and reason. The augury and the frequency with which characters interpret and judge 
one another's motives reflect the ease with which reason can be clouded by one's own 
needs, hopes, and fears. Brutus stends out from all the other characters not because 
he is free of self-delusion but because of his greater nobility. . —А.С: 


2333. Velz, John W. “If I Were Brutus Now .. .”: Role-Playing in JULIUS CAESAR, 
ShakS, 4, 1968, 149-159. Тһе republicans cite republican heroes' roles while Antony 
and Octavius assume the role of Caesar; Cinna's death echoes that of Caesar; Antony, 
Cassius, and Brutus, like Caesar, offer their lives on their own swords, with the last two 
actually dying so. They also adopt Caesar's trick of impersonal reference to himself. 
This role-playing underscores the’ process by which a new Caesar. emerges, sketches the 
theme of Caesarism a over idealism, and ney to bring the play into structural 
coherence... —Т.Е.р. 


2334. Brady, William Е. King Lear’s Definition of “The Good Years,” SQ, 21:4, 
Aut. 1970, 495-497. Almost all modern editors gloss “the good years” in Lear’s speech 
(V.iii.24-25) as meaning evil times for the wicked daughters. Reference to the story 
of Joseph in the Old Testament suggests a different interpretation. Lear has moved in 
the course of the play from a past blind and thoughtless in its happiness to a present 
of boundless evil and suffering—the seven Jean years. Reunited with Cordelia, he sees 
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the future ("the good years") as a blissful transcendence over nature-and time. It is an 
image of the “promised end” soon to be S ai by the мотоа one. of his daughter's 
death. : —А.б. 


2335. пареата, Н. A. Visual Contradiction In King Lear, 50, 21:4, Aut. 1970, 491- 
495. Visual contradiction, easily overlooked in reading, more readily recognizable in 
production, is the technique whereby a visual detail, usually the entrance of a character, 
denies a statement or belief just expressed or dispels a mood just attained. Thus, 
Edgar's "bear free and patient thoughts" in IV.vi is shattered by Lear’s appearance 
"dressed with wild flowers," and Albany's optimism in the closing scene by Lear's 
entrance "with Cordelia dead in his arms." —A.G. 


2336. Ingham, Patricia. A Note on the Aural Errors in the First Quarto of KING 
Lear, ShakS, 3, 1967, 81-84. For Duthie’s and Doran’s classifications of aural errors 
(The Text of KING LEAR, Stanford University Publications in Language & Literature, 
4:2, 1931), substitute (1) mistakes not based on contemporary pronunciations, true mis- 
hearings; (2) words which іп the scribe's speech sounded like those dictated to him; 
and (3) words that are perhaps correct but given in the scribe’s variant spelling. —T.F.D. 


2337. Agnew, Gates К. Berowne and the Progress of LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST, 
ShakS, 4, 1968, 40-72.- The play has nine scenes rather than five acts, the last being 
more than one third of the whole and alone making sense of the preceding ones. It 
moves from an unnatural to a natural state, to fit Frye's formula (The Structure and 
Spirit of Comedy in Stratford Papers on Shakespeare, ed. B. W. Jackson [W. J. Gage, 
1965], but with an internal rather than an external inhibition to nuptial consummation 
and tbe festive world of Barber (Shakespeare's Festive Comedy, Princeton U., 1959). 
The play creates a complex ана image and manipulates the audience's response 
with dramatic power. —T.F.D. 


2338. Nuttall, A. D. MEASURE FOR MEASURE: Quid Pro Quo? ShakS, 4, 1968, 
231-251. Knight's interpretation (MEASURE FOR MEASURE and the Gospels in 
The Wheel of Fire, Methuen, "1964 reprint of 4th edition, 1949) is too facile. The 
play is "full of ethical collisions" and inconsistencies. Isabel abhors Claudio's sin and 
heartily endorses Mariana's; she vows chastity to God and marries. The Duke, who 
plays the role of God in the atonement scheme, is without morality in giving Angelo 
the job of enforcing his own law. and then undoing Angelo's work and in hearing 
confessions and talking of them. Angelo; who is the vicar of the Duke, is the Christ- 
figure as well as a devil- figure. Ў (TED. 


2339. Donow, Herbert S. Shakespeare's Caskets: Unity in THE MERCHANT OF 
VENICE, ShakS, 4, 1968, 86-93. Of the play's 2,580 lines, 1,154 are set in Belmont, 
and over half of the remaining 1,426 set in Venice are concerned with Bassanio's voyage 
or with Jessica's homelife and flight. Portia is compared to Cato's daughter and to 
Medea, as character clues, analogous.to the three caskets, and she is contrasted to 
Jessica, as is Belmont to Venice, and the Lord of Belmont to Shylock as father.: The 
Belmont caskets contrast with Shylock’s gold-filled caskets. Finally, Jessica takes 
Portia’s place temporarily: while Portia confronts Shylock to get a daughter's portion 
for her. The caskets symbolize the father-daughter relationship, and the play is about the 
daughters' struggles against youthful weakness to achieve moral fruition in the earthly 
paradise of Belmont. —T.F.D. 
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2340. Felheim, Marvin. THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, ShakS, 4, 1968, 94-108. In 
this play Shakespeare's comic vision is exemplified in a contrast of sadness with happi- 
ness, the Rialto with Belmont, and Old Testament absoluteness of justice with New 
Testament mercy. All are turned occasionally into merriment and wit, with human 
beings seen as subjects of destiny—a complex picture of realism. —T.F.D. 


2341..Holaday, Allan. Antonio and the Allegory of Salvation, ShakS, 4, 1968, 109- 
118. The metaphor of the Parliament of Heaven, the debate between Justice and 
Mercy in the central scene, shows that Merch. is about salvation and unifies such seem- 
ingly disparate episodes as those of the caskets and of the rings. . —T.F.D: 


2342. Cutts, John P. Pericles’ “Downright Violence,” ShakS, 4, 1968, 275-293. 
Hoeniger’s view, in his edition (Arden Shakespeare, 1963) of the play, of Pericles as a 
“man without defect” is wrong. At Antiochus’s court he is the ambitious proud knight, 
at Simonides's the melancholy "mean knight" At the former he sought а daughter 
image, and the scene is echoed in the last act when Marina’s “sea sorrow fuses daughter 
and wife in one image.” In the temple of Diana the excessive material impediments are 
purged, but he is still left with his infirmities that glorify the gods. —T.F.D. 


2343. Greenfield, Thelma N. A Re-Examination of the “Patient” Pericles, ShakS, 3, 
1967, 51-61. Contrary to dominant scholarship, Pericles exhibits reasoning argument 
with the gods, perception and insight, and wisdom to solve problems or to flee over- 
whelming dangers rather than Christian patience and passivity. He does not lose his 
composure when the follies of the people vex him, but in his mastery of the arts and 
of philosophy, he most often resembles Plutarch’s learned Pericles and Gower’s and 
Twine’s Apollonius in the sources of his narrative. —T.F.D. 


2344. Montgomery, Robert L., Jr. The Dimensions of Time in RICHARD П, Shak, 
4, 1968, 73-85. Ideas of time are the vehicles of the feelings of all the characters. 
The final soliloquy of Richard makes the analogy of musical discord and his “wasted 
time,” and “sighs, and tears, and groans,/Show minutes, times, and hours." Boling- 
broke ends the play with the image of the rhythm of marching after Richard's “untimely 
bier." —T.F.D. 


2345. French, A. L. The World of RICHARD III, ShakS, 4, 1968, 25-39. Looking at 
В. Ш through the weak and timorous Stanley (modified from Holinshed), the one 
character who. bridges the gap from Richard's to Richmond's reign, and noting the 
flatness of Richmond as contrasted to the bustling and dramatic Richard, one finds 
little evidence for “bese view that it is a document of the orthodox Tudor myth. 

—Т.Е.р. 


2346. Chang, Joseph. The Language of Paradox іп ROMEO AND JULIET, ShakS, 
3, 1967, 22-42. Oxymorons апа puns early in the play, followed by an extensive use 
of Petrarchan contrarieties both in rhetoric and action, lead into paradoxes of outward 
and inner realities, of the living world and the dream world, and of love and death. 
All these are themes of the sonnet convention and suggest that the play is not about 
love itself, but that it uses love to create a value for life and a means for sustaining 
it, to expose life's impossibilities, and to represent man's ability to transcend the limits 
Pr maria nature. —T.F.D. 
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2347. Lumpkin, Ben Gray. Shaking the Dove-House Again, Prov, No. 12, 1969, 322- 
323. (reprinted from AFS, 8:3; Fall 1970, 594). Тһе line '*'Shake," quoth the dove- 
house" by. the Nurse in ‘Romeo has been glossed as referring to an actual house for 
doves.shaken by. an earthquake. More likely, the dove-house is the Nurse’s fond meta- 
phor for the baby Juliet,’ while “shake” is: used іп the older meaning of “go, leave, 
‘make haste." . Juliet was being 75025 апа wanted the Nurse to take the bitter worm- 
wood'away as fast as possible. - - —J.M. 


2348. Barber, Lester E. THE TEMPEST and New Comedy, SQ, 21:3, Sum. 1970, 
207-211.. The similarities between Temp. and New Comedy are better seen in terms 
of analogues than of sources.. Bernard Knox's argument (THE TEMPEST and the 
Ancient Comic Tradition, VQR, 31:1, Win. 1955,.52-73) that the play is directly 
indebted ta: Roman Comedy rests essentially on the view that the slaves of Roman 
Comedy are of two distinct types, one servile and surly, the other clever and resource- 
ful; and that the goal of. the second type is freedom. The distinctions Knox makes in 
Roman Comedy. are: too sharp; fe ugue of freedom is found in only three plays, and 
never as a major theme. ev —A.G. 


2349. Салаа. Herbert R., Jr. Prose aul қына біб 4, 1968, 
316-333. The Tempest imitates the central Christian myth of the loss of a peace- 
ful kingdom, the struggle through.a nightmare-of tyranny, and final gain of the original 
vision.’ Prospero attempts to force upon the conspirators a penitential experience, which 
he does as he learns himself that "The rarer action is/In virtue than in vengeance." The 
epilogue is a plea to the audience to-free themselves by freeing others. —TI.F.D. 


2350. Smith, Irwin. Ariel and the Masque in THE TEMPEST, SQ, 21:3, Sum. 1970, 
213-222. The original version did not contain the masque. It was added by Shake- 
speare, or some otlier author, for the marriage festivities of 1613. Тһе evidence includes 
what follows. Instead of the rabble of dancers Prospero had called for (“Сое bring 
the rabble,” IV.i.37), the goddess Iris-enters. The lines added to allow Ariel, doubling 
as'Ceres, time for two costume changes produced dramatic inconsistencies: Prospero's 
inexplicable dismissal of Ariel (Il. 49-50), his second “sermon” to Ferdinand on chastity, 
and a speech ("Our Revels .". . rounded with а sleepe") too majestic and tranquil for 
its context. . The “Our Revels” speech was the original epilogue of the play. Trans- 
ferring the speech to the close of the masque gave Ariel time to exit as Ceres and 
reenter as Ariel. —A.G. 


2351. Ramsey, Jarold-W. -The Provenance of TROILUS AND CRESSIDA, SQ, 21:3, 
Sum.°1970, 223-240. ‘There is no ‘solid evidence for the assumption that this play was 
written and performed for а special audience, such as the Inns of Court. Тһе legalistic 
terms in the Epistle are not convincing evidence, since the terms were standard “jurist- 
plàygoer metaphor." ' The: notion that the play was Shakespeare's attempt to woo 
to the Globe: the clever. young men of the private theaters is also untenable. The play 
is an experiment growing out of Shákespeare's own interests and the literary: and 
theatrical prominence the Troy material enjoyed.at the turn of the century. Shake- 
speare тау have seen the Dekker and Chettle Troilus and Cressida et 1598-1599. 'The 
play "8 ‘acioayncratic: qualities” have been exaggerated. . - —A.G: 


2352, Champion: Larry S. The Perspective of Corüedy: Shakespeare's THE WINTER'S 
TALE, CE, 32:4, Jan. 1971, 428-447. Leontes’s. ‘decisions, sufferings and transforme 
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tion never leave the realm of comedy, for the potentially tragic is situated within a deft 
comic perspective. Through stylized action and characters Shakespeare never allows 
the viewer to forget that he is watching a totally fictional, make-believe story: most 
of Leontes's associates are so stylized that they appear as wooden stage pawns; the рісі 
is uniformly unbelievable (especially the events of the fourth act); Paulina's persistent 
assertiveness and her garrulity comically undercut the ranting Leontes; and Autolycus's 
guiling provides comic contrastual realism in the fourth act. . —E.F.H. 


2353. Aronson, Alex, Shakespeare and the Ocular Proof, SQ, 21:4, Aut. 1970, 411- 
429. The archetypal image of evil in Shakespeare is man’s inevitable failure in his 
search for identity and the truth of others, a failure caused by the inherent inability 
to interpret “visual reality." In the comedies the power to see beauty is the test of truth. 
The victory that love.achieves over chaos is, however, only temporary. Іп the tragedies 
the imperfect senses (“ocular proof”) replace “imaginative awareness” as the source of 
truth. The heroes, ruled by the appetites‘and passions of imperfect man, surrender to 
the “destructive elements” within all of us. Prospero’s return to Milan, the real world, 
after having attained the control to “achieve the victory of awareness over ocular 
proof” is Shakespeare’s statement of man’s need to face with courage the absurdity 
of the human condition. —A.G. 


2354. Frye, Roland Musbat. Theological and Non-Theological Structures in Tragedy, 
ShakS, 4, 1968; 132-148. Though the phrase “Christian tragedy” is dubious, a tragedy 
may or may not be structured on theological doctrine. Dr. Faustus and Samson 
Agonistes are so structured, whereas Macb. and Ant. are not; the former characters go 
through scripturally defined temptations to post-mundane rewards whereas the latter 
have temptations and rewards in terms of earthly empire. 0 .—T.F.D. 


2355. Hawkins, Sherman. The Two Worlds of Shakespearean Comedy, ShakS, 3, 
1967, 62-80. Frye’s green world theory of Shakespéare’s comedy needs to be supple- 
mented with an "alternate pattern," the closed world. In it characters enter (as Don 
Pedro arrives in Messina at the outset of Much) instead of departing; resistance to the 
lovers is internal rather than external law or parents, as with Benedict and Beatrice; 
there is exorcism rather than catharsis, as with Malvolio; expulsion rather than penalty, 
as with Falstaff. The two patterns facilitate comparison of motifs and structures. 

: --Т.ЕІ. 


2356. ‘Landry, Hilton. The Marriage of True Minds: Truth and Errors in SONNET 
116, ShakS, 3, 1967, 98-110. Sonnet 116 must be read as a continuation of 115, and 
it is continued in 117. It is an optative definition of the love that he hopes his friend 
has for him, since he has been the "remover" (as shown in 115). —T[.F.D. 


2357. Stack, V. E. Shakespeare in Translation, English, 18:101, Sum. 1969, 53-56. 
In France the task of translating Shakespeare was first attempted in 1746 by Antoine 
de la Place. Other translations appeared rapidly, until today there are some 2,521 
existing translations of individual plays. Any work loses in translation, and tbe diffi- 
culties of rendering Shakespeare's masterful. English into equally masterful French are 
well nigh insurmountable. Nevertheless, a comparison of the English with three of the 
best French translations gives one a new look at Shakespeare. Suggested translations 
for such a comparison are those of Francois- Victor-Hugo, published between 1859 and 
1866; Andre Gide, 1920; and A. Rivoallan, pus —E.E.W. 
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2358. Barroll, J. Leeds. Significant Articles, Monographs, and Reviews, ShakS, 3, 1967, 
336-352. [The article contains brief interpretive and evaluative comments on 27 articles 
and monographs and a listing of 40 reviews.] —T.F.D. 


2359. Kaufmann, R. J. Bond Slaves and Counterfeiters: Shakespeares MEASURE 
FOR MEASURE, ShakS, 3, 1967, 85-97. The characters are in bondage to their limited 
conceptions and must.acquire imaginatively a "positive freedom." Тһе play introduces 
the themes of the great tragedies: the process of self-validation and its reconciliation 
with communal value, the moral psychology of informed political authority, and the 
mechanics of self-government. —T.F.D. 


2360. Barroll, J. Leeds. Significant Articles, Monographs, and Reviews, ShakS, 4, 
1968, 11-24. [The article contains interpretive and evaluative comments on 24 articles 
and monographs and a listing of 34 significant reviews.] —T.F.D. 


СЕ: Items 2316, 2366, 2385, and 2415. 


Edmund Spenser 
2361. O'Connell, Michael. ASTROPHEL: Spenser's Double Elegy, SEL, 11:1, Win. 
1971, 27-35. In this work Spenser uses the classical and Christian elegiac traditions to 
produce double consolation for Sidney's death. If Stella is seen as symbolic of the 
ideals and inspiration behind Sidney’s poetry and thé metamorphosis of the lovers into 
a single flower as symbolizing what Astrophel became at death, the classical consolation 
becomes evident. Those who loved Sidney as a poet are consoled. The flower image, 
however, is not enough for Clorinda—it represents only what Astrophel left behind. 
Thus though the flower image delicately links the two parts of the poem, the Christian 
consolation in the second part is necessary to console Clorinda, who would represent 
those who loved Sidney as a man. —M.F.O. 


2362. Brill, Lesley W. Chastity as Ideal Sexuality in the Third Book of THE FAERIE 

QUEENE, SEL, 11:1, Win. 1971, 15-26. Chastity in Book Ш of the Faerle Queene 
involves more than sexual relationships. It involves "a passionate desire to achieve 
honor, a warlike and knightly style of living, fidelity to ‘kind,’ and gentleness and 
gentility.” Britomart represents this kind of chastity, which derives from her sexuality 
but directs her whole life as an emblem of human sexuality in general. The greatest 
threats to her result from the internal energies on which her success depends. Her 
sexuality is as unruly as it is intense. Busyrane and Malecasta are external threats to 
her. The evil Busyrane is Britomart’s opposite. His lustful sexuality is bestial and 
demoniac. Іп” between is Florimell, whose helpless sexlessness demonstrates that 
chastity must have the force to defend itself. Only Britomart gives full and virtuous 
expression to her own sexuality. —M.F.O. 


2363. Culp, Dorothy W. Courtesy and Moral Virtue, SEL, 11:1, Win. 1971, 37-51. 
In Book VI of The Faerle Queene Spenser makes courtesy more than a social grace. 
He makes it a virtue "concerned with those right actions toward others that fall outside 
the interests of the state or of political, economic, and personal profit." It is distin- 
guished from mere gentleness in that it involves choice—choice of appropriate action 
according to circumstances. It is also distinguished from justice, the subject of Book V, 
through parallel episodes. Spenser's care in differentiating virtues contrasts with the 
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looseness of definition and distinction in the so-called courtesy books of:the Renais- 
sance which give little help in tracing Spenser's concept of.virtue. -` — - —M.F.O. 


Cf.: Item 2486. 


2364. Berry, Herbert. Dr; Fludd's Engravings and Their Beholders, ShakS, 3, 1967, 
11-21. Yates (The Art of Memory, Routledge, 1966) and Shapiro (Robert Fludd's Stage 
Illustration, ShakS, 2, 1966, :192-209 [AES, 14:4, Dec. 1970, 1095]) are both ‘wrong 
in identifying the engraving as an actual theater. The firm of De Bry altered such 
details as doors and windows in other engravings and are accurate only in major 
features. Many of those in Fludd show characteristic Dutch or German backgrounds 
and depart from the deniands of the text. “Тһе illustrations are likely the^work of 
several engravers and are done along continental lines. >- <- - —T.F.D: 


2365. Yates, Frances. The Stage in Robert Fludd’s Memory System, ShakS, 3, 1967, 
138-166. Shapiro (Robert Fludd's Stage Illustration, ShakS, 2, 1966, 192-209 [AES, 
14:4, Dec.. 1970, 10951) assumes much remodeling in identifying Fludd's illustration as 
the Blackfriars, misreads the illustration itself, and fails to note, among other things, 
that Fludd stresses that it is a public theater in which comedies. and tragedies are acted. 
Fludd conceived of the “ars quadrata” tó recall corporeal images and the "ars rotunda" 
to recall spiritual ones. He repeats five times that the "five places" he uses for “һе two 
types of images are real, and so it would: seem are the "five doors" and the “public 
theater” of the illustration. — , 0 VEM P Т. F.D. 
2366. Clayton, Thomas. “INTERNAL EVIDENCE AND EHZABETHÁN. 'DRÀ- 
MATIC AUTHORSHIP: AN ESSAY IN LITERARY HISTORY .AND METHOD, 
ShakS, 4, 1968, 350-376 (rev.-art., Samuel Schoenbaum, Northwestern U., 1966). The 
history of the use of internal evidence is sometimes interpreted differently from the 
way it is given in this volume, and. the terminology. occasionally used here is ideological 
rather than objective.” The eight principles listed. to guide the use of. evidence are too 
vague, several depending on the undefined tse of the word. “style. e Applied to H. УШ, 
the principle of textual eviderice, which boils down to the, use of ye/you, accepted’ both 
by Schoenbaum and Hoy (The Shares of Fletcher and His Collaborators in the Beaüiriont 
& Fletcher Canon, SB, 8, 1956, 129- 146 and 15,1962; 71-90 [AES, 5:9, Nov. 1962, 
2458], ‘becomes dubious when it is noted that уе” is used | by. cértain characters 
primarily, or in specially emotional contexts, rather than. by. distribution according Чо 
the typesetter. The context must be noted as well as the fact ‘of occurrence. TLF. р. 


2367.. "Ingram, William. The "Playhouse at Newington Butts: А New: ‘Proposal,’ “80; 
21:4, Aut. 1970, 385-398. Examination of new material and reexamination of docü- 
ments already known leads to the following proposals: that the playhouse at Newington 
Butts was built by the actor Jerome Savage, possibly as early as. 1575, and, not by а 
Richard Hickes, as Ida Darlington thought (St George's Fields, The Survey of London, 
25 [London County Council, 1955], 86); that Warwick’s Men “under Savage's | leader-. 
ship” played at the theater from about, 1576. to 1580; that the first reference to. the 
playhouse іп 1580 resulted from. Ив occupation by the newly. organized ' Earl ‘of 
Oxford’s Players; that Philip Henslowe at no time had a proprietary. interest in the 
playhouse; and that а Paul Buck, into "Whose hands the playhouse passed іп 1595, was 
responsible for its dismantling, possibly in the second half of 1597. LA G. 
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Poetry 
2368..Gregory, E. R., Jr. Du Bartas, Sidney, and Spenser, CLS, 7:4, Dec. 1970, 437- 
449. Du Bartas’s now neglected poetry was much admired in the Renaissance for its 
Christian subject matter. In L’Uranie Du Bartas is contemptuous of his early martial 
and amatory poetry, hates the uses of poetry, and pledges to devote his poetry to 
religious subjects. A. C. Hamilton (The Structure of Allegory in THE FAERIE 
QUEENE, Clarendon, 1961, 124-125) is wrong in asserting that the poetry and theory 
of Sidney and Spenser were diametrically opposed to Du Bartas's and that the influence 
of the three on 17th-century poets was mutually exclusive. The Apologie for Poetrie 
holds that religious poetry is higher than fictive.. Spenser’s Fowre Hymnes follows the 
pattern of L'Uranie. Herbert, Cowley, and Milton all reject the fictive poetry of Spenser 
in favor of the religious poetry of Du Bartas, and yet they all admire Spenser. —E.N J. 


2369. Bond, Richmond P. MERCURIUS POLITICUS, NLB, 6:7, Sept. 1966, 216- 
221. The practice of attaching a Roman adjective to the name of а god of news was 
а pattern that was popular enough in 17th-century England to be repeated. There were 
at times four journals called Mercurius Politicus, one edited by Defoe, but the present 
one was the first of the name and the first English newspaper of specific title to 
continue in publication for a decade, 1650 into 1660, the era of Cromwell’s supremacy. 
Its editor, Marchmont Needham, was an experienced pamphleteer who used the paper 
as a vehicle for his own essays above the news of the day. Conventional in format, the 
journal is now available in its entire run and contains sufficient material to justify 
extensive detailed research on the doctoral or more mature level. —P.M. 


2370. Hale, John R. Тһе Argument of Some Military Tifle Pages of the Renaissance, 
NLB, 6:4, Mar. 1964, 91-107. Among English works of the Renaissance which 
illustrate by emblematic title pages and content the rising importance of skill in mathe- 
matics, placing it next to skill in music and poetry and a knowledge of history and 
classical literature for the intellectual attainments of the courtier-soldier, the account of 
John, Earl of Warwick, by John Dee, mathematician and astrologer, is illustrative. 'The 
excellence of mathematics, deduced from Nature, the classics, and the early Fathers 
had been familiar from the middle ages. The extension of the cult of arithmetic and 
geometry to war, especially fortification, was the contribution of the Renaissance. 
Thomas Digges, Sir William Segar in the Book of Honor and Arms, and Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, among others, all added force to the movement in their writings. —P.M. 


v. RESTORATION | AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


John Applebee 
2371. Shugrue, Michael. APPLEBEE'S ORIGINAL WEEKLY JOURNAL: An Index 
to Eighteenth-Century Taste, NLB, 6:4, Mar. 1964, 108-121. While never approaching 
the stature of Addison and Steele, Applebee and his many correspondents, most 
prominently Defoe, had a particular success with their weekly which deserves individual 
attention as an: index of taste from 1714 through 1737. The Journal supplied foreign 
and domestic news, poems, criminal biographies, essays, and editorials while remaining 
reasonable in price, experimental in variation of format, and carefully neutral politically. 
Crime reporting and news of.the underworld were its staple during the 20's; in the 30's 
under Sidney political essays and translations from foreign fiction drew new attention. 
It most likely ceased to exist because of declining circulation and increasing competition, 
but its achievement of informing and entertaining is still noteworthy. —P.M. 
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Jane Austen 
2372. McMaster, Juliet. The Continuity of Jane Ansien's Novels, SEL, 10:4, . Aut. 
1970, 723-739. From novel to novel as well as within each novel Austen displays a 
keen sense of balance and sets exacting limits on vices and virtues. Within each novel 
character contrast is her primary way of balancing and defining excesses of virtue 
and vice. .Басһ succeeding novel balances or corrects the dominant excess of the 
previous one. In her whole canon of novels shé maintains that neither passion nor 
reason, individual nor society, should dominate at the other's expense. . —M.F.O. 


Anna L. Barbauld 
Cf.: Item 2395. ‘ ' 


James Boswell 
2373. Pritchett, V. S. The Great Snail, NSt, Nov. 13, 1970, 642-643. Boswell, who 
adores his damned soul, is too confessional. Pepys, who has no ‘conceit of genius, is 
not. Boswell was a carousel of occupations, yet Pepys had more genuine pleasure іп 
life. Both are lapsed Puritans. Pepys, unlike Boswell, had no higher urge in writing 
than to record common things as being wonderful to him. This private trait makes 
Pepys’s writing come to life in its responsiveness to the times and the documentation 
it affords. Enormous energy and enormous temptation are his fate, the typical Puritan 
syndrome. He is very alive in his writing because of the miracle of his own youthful 
survival, his linguistic training, and a mind like a microscope. The immediacy of his 
entries is partly an viet ony revision. —R.E.W. 


John Crowne 
2374. Loftis, John. Nathaniel Lee's *Nit" and Mr. Vernier’s “Pick,” N&Q, 17:12, 
Dec. 1970, 451-452. The glosses to two plays by Lee and Crowne (Regents Restoration 
Drama Series) questioned in C. P. Vernier's Footnotes to LUCIUS JUNIUS BRUTUS 
and CITY POLITIQUE (N&Q, 17:6, June 1970, 219-222 [AES, 14:2, Oct. 1970, 451) 
can be defended, on grounds of suitability for the audience. to whom this series is 
addressed and scholarship of the editors. ; , —J.S.P. 


2375. Vernier, C. Р. Reply to Professor Loftis, N&Q, 17:12, Dec. 1970, 452-453.. 
[This article defends the author's previous criticism of two editions.of plays by Crowne 
and Lee, published in the Regents Restoration Drama Series. Particularly commented 
upon are the words “flesh-shambles,” "nit," "emboweled," and “forks.” Vernier 
repeats his previous criticism that "the footnotes to these two plays... . do not gloss 
obsolete terms with any E e End апа too often fail to provide adequate help of 
other kinds to enable the reader . . . to grasp the point of the шылы » (For Loftis’s 
remarks, see preceding abstract.)] --һ S. P. 


. Гр Danlel Defoe 

2376. McCarthy, B. Eugene. Defoe, Milton, and Heresy, MiltonN, 3:4, Dec. 1969, 
71-73. Defoe was an early admirer of Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained, but he was 
also the first writer to condemn the former works as heretical, on the grounds of Milton's 
scriptural ‘and: historical inaccuracy. References to Milton in The Review show that 
*apparently: Defoe believed that factual inaccuracy or falsification on any level was 
akin to theological error." In A History of Apparitions (1727) and А System of Magic 
(1728), Defoe looked to Paradise Lost as a source of information about the devil, 
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particularly Satan's ability to alter his shape. The Political History of the Devil (1726) 
censures Paradise Lost on three matters: hell as a local place, the. portrayal of Satan, 
and Milton's presentation of Christ as the Son of God. A PCT source of Defoe's 
criticism is Charles Leslie's The History of Sin and Heresie (1698). —K.L.T. 


2377. Moore, John Robert.- Defoe's . SOME SEASONABLE: QUERIES: А Chapter 
Concerning the Humanities, NLB, 6:6, Dec. 1965, 179-186. Its address to the. House 
of Commons: and points -of style make this anonymous tract for general naturalization 
clearly attributable to.Defoe, although it has no. author, date, or publisher. Printed for 
English readers in London, ће work must have been presented some time before Mar. 2, 
1697, when a proposed bill for general citizenship had a chance of passing. Naturalized 
immigrants were needed as sailors in the long war with France. Presenting arguments 
pro or con any bill gratis to members was a favorite device of Defoe's to escape the 
danger concomitant with approaching the House as an outsider. The tract is one 
of the most characteristic things he ever wrote and still applies to contemporary 
problems attendant on selective service and displaced persons. 2. —P.M. 


Francis Hare 


2378. Sherburn, George. Francis Hare and the Peace of Utrecht, NLB, 6:3, Nov. 1963, 
65-73. Among Hare’s important political writings are а series of pamphlets on .The 
Management of the War, considered a reply to Bolingbroke's Letter fo fhe Exaininer. 
Swift, in the Examiner, had announced his intention of exposing there what he con- 
sidered Hare’s artifice and falsehood in opposing the peace and pamphleteering for 
Marlborough, but his separately published. Conduct of the Allies is taken as his rebuttal. 
This rebuttal provoked from Hare the most complete answer to Swift’s arguments ever 
attempted. Like Swift, Hare dealt in prejudice, hut did try to. keep to facts. He was, 
however, riding against public opinion and after 1711 wrote only on matters of 
religion or classical authors. 2 —P.M. 


Samuel Johnson 


2379. Gardner, Helen. Johnson Improvisatore, TJS, Dec. 1970, 34-47. Like Falstaff, 
nimble in intellect and wit, delighting in humorous sallies and "youthful gaiety," John- 
son reveals the qualities of his mind and spirit in his impromptu verses. Some (е.р., 
those to Mrs. Thrale, aged 35) are purely social; others expose "lurking absurdity . 

by means of a ludicrous parallel.” Не was equally effective at impromptu translation 
of verse (e.g., his. translation of the first stanza of the Spanish ballad Rio verde, better- 
ing Percy's version in the Reliques). In the most famous of his parodies—that of Thomas 
Warton's style—Johnson ridicules as well the mounting ` streams of "lachrymosity" 
threatening to drown "English literature.in.his later years.” Опе of his “two masterly 
poems” is his “Improviso,” thé Short Song of Congratulation, to Mr. Thrale’s nephew 
on his 21st birthday—a poem that in combining “the condemnation of a moralist with 
a kind of imaginative understanding of the 1 measures of t prodigaig” raises his verses 
from the satiric to the comic: a Po Е C—HBS. 
2380. Sadler, Michael R. H. Dr. jakid] in “Derbyshire, TIS, Dec. 1970, 19-30. [The 
paper first gives а brief account of the restoration of The Mansion, Ashbourne, home 
of Dr. John Taylor, Johnson's Lichfield school companion and life-long friend. It then 
recounts Johnson's visits to Ashbourne and to places nearby in Derbyshire and takes 
note of the persons whom be met on visits there in 1739-1740 and several times in the 
70's, once with the Thrales and twice with Boswell.] —]J.B.S. 
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EE i Sir Wiliam Jones 

2381. Canna Garland. The Literary Place of Sir William Jones (1746-94), JAsiaS, 
2:1, 1960, 47-61 (adapted from HistA, 16:2/3, Sept. 1970, 141). [The article is a survey 
of Tones’ в literary influence on the major poets and authors in England, Germany, and 
America during the 19th century. The author suggests as examples of Jones's influence 
that his Hymm to Ganga was a source for Coleridge's Kubla Khan and that the origin 
of Tennyson's Locksley Hall may be traced to Jones's prose translation of seven Arabic 
poems.] Jones was an orientalist, a jurist, and a poet. “The scholarly attention of the 
world was turned toward the Oriental scholarship emanating from Calcutta arid the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, which he had founded. . . . Іп 1810 Jones's fame as a poet 
was comparable to that of Pope, Thomson, and Goldsmith. Beginning soon after and 
continuing to about 1850, his international reputation underwent a slow decline." 

AS. ee : ; —D.D.C. 


E l Nathaniel Lee 
Cf.: Items 2374 and 2375. ; 


. Bernard Lintot 
2382. McKillop, Alan D.' Lintots MONTHLY CATALOGUE, NLB, 6:3, Nov. 1963, 
74-15. Lintot's general book-trade list was the first to appear after the cessation of the 
Term Catalogues. He departs from the established practice of arranging works under 
subject and gives single lists of works published during the month, as well as including 
in certain numbers lists of books printed abroad, acts of Parliament of the season, works 
for use of schools, and other groupings under specialized headings. The effort was 
short-lived, due probably in part to difficulties of a single competing bookseller attempt- 


ing to compile a general list for the trade. 2 l —P.M. 
E Samuel Pepys 
Cf.: Item 2373. 
JR WM Charlotte Smith 
Cf.: ltem 2403. l 
Laurence Sterne 


2383. Gassenmeier, Michael. Tristrams Onkel Toby: ein “Мап of Feeling” aus iron- 
ischer Distanz, Anglia, 88:4, 1970, 509-518. Sterne’s readers are too ready to. accept 
Hazlitt’s genial opinion that the portrait of Uncle Toby is “опе of the finest compli- 
ments ever paid to human nature." Тһе portrait is, ав а matter of fact, a good-natured 
satirical thrust at sentimentality. Sterne simply did not believe in the overwhelming 
value of spontaneous emotional reaction. He was just as much a man of the intellect 
(sense) as of feeling (sensibility). Uncle Toby is indeed a tribute to contemporary senti- 
mentality; but the fact that the compliment was made with an ironic overtone in no 
way diminishes the d ca of either the novelet or of his creation, Uncle Toby. (In 
German) ` E —T.W.R. 


: Р Зады Swift 
Cf.: Item 2413. 
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2384. Franke, Wolfgang. Christlicher Konservatismus und Aufklirungskritik bei 
William Wilberforce, Anglia,~ 88:4, 1970, 488-502. Wilberforce's A Practical View 
(1797) had a.tremendous impact upon Victorian political and social thought. However, 
the influence of the treatise upon the century's literary taste has not been recognized. 
For instance, Wilberforce equated duelling and the theater; decried the French .Revolu- 
tion апа. Rousseau; promoted biography as a most worthy literary enterprise; and saw 
the future of England as a corrective to that of atheistical and revolutionary France. He 
bridged the aristocratic society of the 18th century and the bourgeois of the 19th. His 
preachings developed unexpected manifestations: in "enthusiasm" in religion, with such 
phenomena. as.speaking in tongues; and in plebeian movements, the proponents of which 
are represented in the novels of Trollope and Butler. (In German) . —T.W.R. 


VI. ROMANTIC : 

жадтан Sir William Allan 
Cf.: Item 2387. | i 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge 

2385. D'Avanzo, Mario L. Coleridge's THIS LIME-TREE BOWER MY PRISON 
and THE TEMPEST,. WCircle, 1:2, Sp. 1970, 66-68. Coleridge’s Lime-tree Bower is 
illuminated by reference to thè lime grove prison in Shakespeare's Temp. V.i.7-11. 
Coleridge, as Prospero, finds in friendship an escape from isolation; and both discover 
Nature as ап organic sanctuary. А further link between these works is found in the 
imagery. of Temp V.i.88ff. апа Lime-tree Bower, 56-59. . —R.D JJ. 


. Maria Edgeworth 
2386. Teffares, А. Norman. Maria Edgeworth’s ORMOND, English, 18:102, Аш. 
1969, 85-90. This novel is a chronicle of the life and adventures of Harry Ormond, а 
young man who triumphed over lack of education to become а stable character, despite 
mistakes, and set himself to improve conditions in Ireland, as the Edgeworths them- 
selves had done. Harry was more a living, breathing character and less a peg to ' 
hang didactic teachings on than was common. among. heroes in much of the fiction 
of the time. The novel’s focal interest is Edgeworth's. perceptive portrayal of a volatile 
young man's intellectual and emotional development and the growth of his self- 
discipline. In addition, the.novel captures some of the ee and variety of the 
Ireland that ыы ipea to the world. —E.E.W. 


William Hazlitt 
2387. Story, Patrick L. A Contemporary Continuation of Hazlit's SPIRIT OF THE 
AGE, WCircle, 1:2, Sp. 1970, 59-65. Sir William Allan's unpublished fragmentary 
interpolations to Hazlitt's Spirit of the Age reveal a contemporary view of Hazlitt’s 
reputation and suggest how some of Hazlitt’s readers understood this work. Allan’s 
fragments include a note concerning Hazlitt, a brief prefatory evaluation of Hazlitt’s 
significance, and a brief biographical sketch of Sir James Mackintosh. These writings 
indicate Allan's misconception of Hazlitt's Spirit as ап attempt at collective biography 
rather than as Hazlitt intended, a series of EERE E portrait of types seen as 
sabane g etohodimenis of the age. . 1 —R.DJ. 
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John Keats 


2388. Abad, Gemino. Imaginary Gardens with Real Toads: A Study. of Keats’ 
“Poetics,” ОИК, 13:4, Oct. 1965, 407-419. Keats believed in the essentiality of the 
imaginative vision, the creative intuition, but believed also that its validity depends upon 
the.experience of life, that is, knowledge at first hand. Hence the poet must have 
"negative capability," the capability of "being in n d “of Е "the . mind 
be а thoroughfare, of all thoughts. " —T. F. D. 


2389. Haworth, Helen E. The Titans, Apollo, and the Fortunate Fall in Keats's Poetry, 
SEL, 10:4, Aut. 1970, 637-649. "Throughout Keats's poetic career he ‘wrestled with 
the relationship betwéen mortality and immortality. Exploring. ће relationship in 
Hyperion, he developed a paradox: the symbol of the Titan’s loss of sovereignty is 
submission to mortal suffering, while the same submission becomes the means of the 
deification of Apollo, who will save mankind. Viewed against Christian theology, the 
paradox clearly manifests the fortunate fall belief. In Keats's later concept of the vale 
of soul-making and in The Fall of Hyperion, he involves man and the dreamer poet who 
also must experience a fall, or mortal suffering, to earn a soul and to perceive as a 
god. E 7 —M.F.O. 


` Wiliam Wordsworth : i 
2390.. Davis, Charles G. The Structure o? Wordsworth's Sonnet COMPOSED UPON 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, English, 19:103, Sp. 1970, 18-21. This sonnet fills one 
with a sense of powerful emotion under great restraint by use of tensions created between 
reality and subjective perception, betweer poetic language and pure experience, and 
between harmony and surprise.’ The structi:re of the sonnet depends upon these tensions, 
the primary tension being that between the objective description of the city and the 
emotional reaction of the narrator. The poem, taut between artistic and emotional poles, 
remakes statement into experience. : ; —E.E.W. 


2391, Sanderson, David R. Wordsworth’s World, 1809: A Stylistic Study of the Cintra 
Pamphlet, WCircle, 1:3, Sum. 1970, 104-113. The world-view Wordsworth presents in 
The Convention of Cintra (1809) has its own validity and order, realized through a 
mythology of two opposing worlds, the one good and the other evil. Wordsworth is 
first able to establish his myth through his language, and then through the logic of his 
argument. His dualistic conception of hostile and 'moral realms is developed through 
his use of abstraction and process of metaphor. His Cintra universe reveals à natural 
process that dictates both his logical structure and his metaphorical form. Religious 
language pervades the myth and regenerates Wordsworth's own faith in a Christian 
universe. —R.DJ. 


2392. Edwards, Paul. The Narrator's Voice in GOODY BLAKE AND HARRY GILL, 
English, 19:103, ӛр. 1970, 13-17. Accusations of naiveté against Wordsworth for his 
Lyrical Ballads often stem from failure to see or hear the poems as dramatic monologues. 
In notes he called attention to the character of the narrator. He was obviously experi- 
menting with states of inarticulacy and was preoccupied not with how to describe but 
with how it feels to be one who is unable to describe at moments of life's intense 
experiences. He said of Goody Blake that it was one of the rudest poems in the collec- 
tion, but his uses of the word “rude” elsewhere would indicate that for him it meant 
simply that the poem was told іп а natural manner, without elegance. Тһе voice of the 
narrator is a natural voice, and the narrator shows himself behind the lines as a straight- 
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faced joker, ambivalent about his tale' but making the most of his audience, and 
carried away himself іп the climactic instant by his own wonder and excitement at the 
drama he has created. —E.E.W. 


2393. Jones, Alun R. The Compassionate World: Some Observations on Wordsworth's 
LYRICAL BALLADS of 1798, English, 19:103, Sp. 1970, 7-12. As а volume of 
verse, this work is unified not by any prevailing type of poetry, for it has few real 
ballads in it, but by its uniformity of poetic style and by the poet's attempt not merely 
to write in a new way but to discover the appropriate medium for a fresh apprehension 
of truth. In the Ballads Wordsworth shows two selves—the genius of the egotisical 
sublimity of Tintern Abbey, and:the poet of profound negative capability who dares 
embrace the suffering of society's outcasts, the rejected, desolate, and deranged. The Јап- 
guage of the latter self is stripped of its customary ornaments and is reduced to the bare 
bones of poetry; hence, its use of the ballad as the most functional type of meter and 
diction, the mere skeleton of poetic language. Rarely in Wordsworth's later works does 
one meet the poet of the Ballads, who, like Lear, walks naked on the heath. — —E.E.W. 


2394. Pollin, Burton R. Wordsworth's MISSERRIMUS Sonnet: Several Errors Cor- 
rected, WCircle, 1:1, Win. 1970, 22-24. Four errors which affect interpretation of this 
sonnet have been introduced in réprintings since its first appearance in 1829. Besides 
an inaccurate dating, the reprinted poem contains two incorrectly italicized words and 
one wrongly capitalized pronoun, all of which introduce into the poem an element of 
the fantastic. Particularly the capitaiang of “he” suggests ( Christ's involvement in the 
protagonist's fate. ( —R.DJ. 


2395.: Zall, Paul M. Wordsworth's *Ode" and Mrs. Barbauld’s HYMNS, WCircle, 1:4, 
Aut. 1970, 177-179. Mrs. Barbauld’s Hymns in Prose, 1781, may have influenced the 
design, phrasing, and imagery of Wordsworth’s Immortality Ode. The arrangement 
of her 12 hymns is echoed.in an analogous pattern of development in Wordsworth’s 
poem: the succeeding sets of dialogues in Hymns and the recapitulation in the ‘final 
hymn are reflected in the shifts of tone running through the ode. Similarities of lan- 
guage and imagery between the two works suggest an even closer connection. —R.D.J. 


2396. Buchen, Irving H. Тһе Poet аз Poetry: Ал Aesthetic Reading of THE PRE- 
LUDE, WCircle, 1:4, Aut. 1970, 133-140. For Wordsworth this work is aesthetically a 
record of his becoming his own poetry through his ability to recognize the "mighty 
Mind" of Nature as.a counterpart of his own mind. In his approach to nature, he 
discovers certain assumptions that form а basis for his aesthetic discovery: first, in 
seeking self-identity through nature he comes upon a broader elemental nature; second, 
nature reveals a concept of growth imaged as progressive recovery; and, tbird, nature 
is discovered as an artistic force. Thus, Wordsworth finds as poet he must abandon 
his role as maker for the role of collaborator, whereby he recognizes the continuous 
wholeness of nature and. man. —RDJ. 


2397. Sharrock, Be THE PRELUDE: Тһе Poef's Journey into fhe Interior 
English, 19:103, Sp. 1970, 1-6. This.work records Wordsworth's moral crisis of initia- 
tion into the intellectual world. His unprejudiced search for the right road in ethical 
and political. action leads him to despair and bears an uncomfortable resemblance to 
modern life. In his sense of impending change, he may be associated with two major 
writers of the modern period, Hardy and Faulkner, who also chose to set their work 
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in а rural society which was decaying ог in the last moments of its prosperity. Words- 
worth is modern, too, in that The Prelude is a confessional; chronicling the inner life 
so sensitively that it becomes the poetic autobiography of Everyman. . . —E.E.W. 


2398. Sheats, Paul D. Excursion and Return in THE PRELUDE, WCircle, 1:3, Sum. 
1970, 123-130. Тһе difference apparent between the excursion-return pattern іп the 
earlier, shorter version of The Prelude and that in the later, fuller version emphasizes 
the change in Wordsworth's attitudes between 1798 and 1805. In the original poem, 
the structure depicts a literal excursion: from and return to the concrete landscape of 
Wordsworth's youth, a pattern reflected in the metaphor of radial movement between 
the center and circumference of a series of specific locales. Later, additional books "to 
Тһе Prelude shift this motif from a literal to а psychological pattern, wherein the con- 
crete nature of the early. version now. becomes gistact and the return ' is nót: to:an 
earthly home, but to a heavenly one... S Pen ai CARD: 


2399, Teich, Nathaniel. Correcting the Reference to the. MONTHLY MAGAZINE. in 
the Fenwick Note to Wordsworth’s WE ARE SEVEN, WCircle, 1:2, Sp. 1970, 55-56. 
Reference to the periodical New Monthly Magazine ‘in Wordsworth’s 1843 Fenwick. 
notes to We Are Seven is in error and should read Monthly Magazine: The New. 
Monthly Magazine was not founded until 1814, and the Fenwick note refers to the 
ee of the Ancient Mariner thus indicating the Mey Magazine of 1796: 

-R D. 1. 


2409. Storch, В. F. Wordsworth and the City: “Social lesson Inner Sense,” WCirde, 
1:3, Sum. 1970, 114-122. Wordsworth insists that civic responsibilities arise from a 
foundation established by the creative imagination which has been stimulated and 
nurtured by communion of man's mind with the simplicity and sense of permanence 
found in natural forms. Passages from The Prelude, VII, and Тһе: Excursion, JV, 
illustrate this conception. Wordsworth’s use of metaphor. in The Prelude ‘passages 
demonstrates this role of nature. Throughout his career, he developed this view. of 
imagination as contributive to social goals: and a sense oe motal “urgency that relates 
imagination to meaningful ends in social action. `- І : RDA. 


2401. Pollin, Burton К. THE WORLD IS ТОО MUCH WITH US: Twó more 
Sources—Dryden and Godwin, WCircle, 1:2, Sp. 1970, 50-52. Although Milton and 
Spenser are usually indicated as the sources behind Wordsworth's The World Is Too. 
Much with Us, Dryden and Godwin can be considered as additional influences. In 
Essay Supplementary, an addition to the 1815 preface, Wordsworth cites lines from 
Dryden's Indian Emperor which echo the mood and image of Wordsworth's sonnet. 
Further impact from Godwin’s Pantheon influences the basic conception of the sonnet,. 
and perhaps suggests 1806 rather than СЕ Ви as the date for its composition.’ 

. —RD. J: 


2402. Sperry, Stuart M., Jr. From TINTERN ABBEY to the INTIMATIONS ODE: 
Wordsworth and the Function of Memory, WCircle, 1:2, Sp. 1970, 40-49. A com- 
parison of the role of memory in these works reveals a decline in Wordsworth's capacity 
to revitalize his past experience into present immediacy, and thus reveals an increasing 
sense in his career of returning to earlier powers, rather than of moving ahead to new 
areas of awareness. Tintern Abbey. reveals memory as a “reconstitutive” agency, 
whereby Wordsworth, through the impressions of .the past, reestablishes his own 
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identity and creates a sense of continuity in time. However, in the Ode, memory 
functions in a “premonitory” sense, revealing both a human past never to be restored 
and a preexistent transcendent past never to be lost. Тһе Prelude presents memory 
functioning in both capacities, but indicating the gradual loss of control over the past 
that his later work realizes. —R.DJ. 


2403. Hunt, Bishop C., Jr. Wordsworth and Charlotte Smith, WCircle, 1:3, Sum. 1970, 
85-103. Smith's poetry and prose serve as an important and early influence on Words- 
worth. Her Elegiac Sonnets (1784) contributed to the loco-descriptive tradition carried 
on by Wordsworth, and her poems are reflected in Wordsworth's use of specific time 
and place and in his themes of the poet and the natural world, of the nature of the 
human condition, and of resignation in the face of ebbing inspiration. Also, his com- 
bined poetic pattern of visual observation and psychological commentary, and his use 
of the vocabulary of meditation reveal Smith's influence. Her long poem The Emigrants 
suggests later parallels of tone, feelings and rhythms in Wordsworth's Tintern Abbey. 
Her novels probably shaped somewhat Wordsworth's political opinions. —R.DJ. 


2404. Cumming, Ian. Wordsworth Speaks on Education, PedH, 8:2, 1968, 319-334 
(adapted from HistA, 16:4, Dec. 1970, 351). Wordsworth's views on education can te 
discussed in the context of several threads of 18th- and 19th-century English educational 
thought and activity. The poet's conception of a proper education focuses on religious 
instruction—"the most important of all” school subjects. He. advocated that “the 
business of education [be] conducted for the honor of God." He decried the current 
methods of teachers who were unsure of their purpose and lacked a philosophy of life 
and of education. Wordsworth favored the three “r’s” and domestic science for girls, 
and held up as an ideal "the simple reverential beanty of a cotter's Saturday night." 

—H.R.B. 


2405. Noyes, Russell. Wordsworth in Japan, WCircle, 1:1, Win. 1970, 5-13. Since 
1871 Japanese academic study of Wordsworth has increased, but public popularity and 
student interest have declined since World War П. Some 75 volumes of translations 
indicate a primary appreciation of Wordsworth's shorter lyrics. Since the earliest 
research, interest in Wordsworth includes studies of his view of nature, his moral 
concepts, and particularly since the 1940’s, his idea of poetic imagination, his social 
consciousness, and his place in European literature. However, since. the war Japanese 
writers have turned from Wordsworth as a source of inspiration; and general readers and 
students turn to writers who reflect their own interest in current social problems. [The 
article concludes with abstracts of 11 representative Japanese studies in Wordsworth, 
dating from 1928 through 1969.] —R.DJ. 


2406. Zall, P. M., and others. Wordsworth in the Huntington Library: A Preliminary 
Checklist, WCircle, 1:4, Aut. 1970, 141-160. [This checklist of Wordsworth materials in 
the Huntington Library contains listings for 34 of Wordsworth’s books; 170 letters, 
chiefly. addressed to Francis Wrangham and Edward Moxon; eight Ms poems; and two 
volumes containing marginalia. These holdings are arranged in seven sections with the 
items in each arranged chronologically: I. Writings in Book Form, 1793-1850; 
IL. Writings in Anthologies, 1795-1850; III. Writings in Early Periodicals, 1787-1842; 
IV. Letters 1795-1849; V. Manuscripts; VI. иар and УП. Books of Associa- 
tive Interest.] . =R. D. J: 


D e 


. Generál- 


2497. Bloom,’ Harold. Recent Studies ir the Nineteenth Century, SEL, 10:4, Aut. 
1970, 817-829. [This article reviews punkte Rho Zi of. 1370.: on literary figures 
of the 19th'century.] - :--М.Е.О. 


ҮП. VICTORIAN 


Matthew Arnold 


2408. Sharples, Edward.’ The Holistic Principle in Arnold, English, 19: 104, Sum. 1970, 
49-53. -Arnold’s voice is one of sanity among the several major Victorian and modern 
‘writers seeking a central principle around which to construct an integrated philosophy. 
His search for authority in human affairs and for a holistic principle to organize all 
aspects of life is based on the complete man and on society, unified art, and a Christian 
religion that embraces fact and refuses to-set myth up as reality. Truth, wherever it 
can be found, is Arnold's touchstone. His holistic. principle combines psychology, art, 
science, and religion within culture to achieve a unity of sacred and scientific truths. 

—E.E.W. 

ve E & 
; "EM Robert — i 

2409. Bieman, Elizabeth. An Eros Manqué: Browning's ANDREA DEL SARTO, 
SEL, 10:4, Aut. 1970, 651-668. Examining this. work in respect to Platonic and Neo- 
platonic. treatises on-love which center in the Symposium adds coherence and meaning. 
Critical language in the poem: echoes language in. ће Symposium, in which a basis 
for the assumption del Sarto makes ‘to rationalize his failures. can also be found. 
Browning ironically shows del Sarto as-self-deluded and guilty of one sin of omission— 
failure to participate in the neoplatonic circuit of love. ‘Fhis poem,-the first in Men 
and Women (1855), is apparently related to the final poem of the volume, One Word 
Moro) which i images tip coptrastng Tove of the Brownings’ marriage. —M. F. 0. 


2410. "Thompson; Gordon W. Authorial ‘Detachment and Imagery. in THE RING 
AND THE BOOK, SEL, 10:4, Aut. 1970, 669-686. This work is a study of perception 
achieved through authorial detachment and imagery. Authorial detachment allows each 
character to- reveal his own lével-of perception of truth, :which ің understood by the 
reader when it is seen that the.images have two significances—-one: intended by the 
speaker and a divine truth the speaker.may not see, though he-may perceive -it. sub- 
consciously. The imaged divine truth provides an Absolute Spinat. which the reader 
can evaluate a character's degree’ 9E pescepuon. REN е _ —M.F.O. 


2411. Pritchett, У. S. Perseus and ГЕЛЕ NSt, Aug. 14, 1970, 180- 181. Because 
their courtship progressed through letters, the lovers, when they met, were confronted 
with their imaginary selves, so that four people seemed to be present: two writers and. 
two people. Browning saw ‘himself as Perseus. réscuing Andromeda but іп reality he and 
Elizabeth rescued each, other from tyrannical and possessive parents. Through ‘deft 
maneuvers and “the eternal; bargaining and feinting of lovers” they made a difficult love 
affair into a prototype. Elvan Kintner’s skillful editing has, made bis The. Letters of 
Robert Browning and Elizabeth ear Barrett 4722 1969), the best. edition of the 
letters. available. f px TN REW: 


2412, Shmiefsky, “Marvel. “Yeats and Browning: The Shock of СЕРИЯ SEL, 
10:4, Aut. 1970, 701-721. Browning anticipates Yeats more than critics realize, and 
. evidence shows Yeats's increasing appreciation of Browning, to the point of recogniz- 
ing a decided similarity of values and aims between them. —M.F.O. 
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: Thomas Carlyle 
. 2413.. Canine: Sidney M. B. Carlyle and Swift, SEL; 10: 4, Aut. 1970, 741-758. 
Contrary to traditional belief, Carlyle differed fundamentally from Swift. Though 
inclined toward satire, Carlyle was basically a humorist. In the humorist he discerned 
a sympathy not characteristic of the satirist, who-speaks from apathy or contempt. This 
distinction caused an ambivalence in Carlyle's attitude and implies a rejection of Swiftian 
satire. The attitude and rejection are evident іп. various ways in Wotton Reinfred and 
Sartor Resartus. —M.F.O. 


Cf.: Items 2432, 2470, 2485, and 2514. 


Lewis Carroll . 


2414. Cohen, Morton N., and Roger Lancelyn Green. The Search for Lewis Carroll’s 
Letters, Mss, 20:2, 1968, 4-15 (adapted from HistA, 16:2/3, Sept..1970, 207). The 
task of collecting and editing the more than 100,000 letters Carroll wrote and received 
during a 37-year period is enormous. Carroll demonstrated an iuterest in science, 
religion, philosophy, photography, literature, logic, mathematics, the theater, and art, 
and he Е оп all of these subjects. —P.D.T. 


Charles Dickens” 


2415. Ryan, Sister M. Rosario. Dickens and Shakéspeare: Probable Sources of 
BARNABY RUDGE, English, 19:104, Sum. 1970, 43-48. The parallels between 
Dickens’s novel and Macb. and Lear are too many and too consistent not to denote some 
definite influence. ‘There are, for example, striking resemblances between Barnaby and 
the Fool.and between Hugh and the hangman Dennis. ‘Both the novel and the two 
tragedies make important use of a storm as setting, and they share myriad details of 
plot. -Another close resemblance is in their imagery symbolic of evil. Direct Shake- 
spearean influence is apparent, too, in the language of the novel, which at times is 
more Shakespearean poetry than Victorian prose. E ---Е.Е.М. 


2416. Cohen, Jane В. “Albof-a-Twist”: ‘the Relationship’ of E cause Cruikshank and 
Charles Dickens, HarvLB, 17:2, Apr. 1969, 169-194. The lack of a history of Dicken- 
sian illustration is surprising. Certainly: Dickens’s relationships with Cruikshank are 
important in the careers of both men. From Oct. 1835, when Dickens was informed the 
Sketches by Boz would be published with Cruikshank’s illustrations, until 1850 when 
Cruikshank’s reputation began to fade, the illustrator tended to assume a rather haughty 
attitude toward Dickens; he even expected to be able to revise the Ms of the second 
series of the Sketches. The collaboration proved successful, however, and the illustrator, 
by using Dickens and himself as models for his ac aide became an important chron- 
icler of their relationship. —R.L.K. 


Cf.: Item 2439. 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
2417. Ball, John. The Path of the Master, BakSJ, 21:1, Mar. 1971, 26-32. [Ball and 
his son reverently trace the steps of Doyle's Holmes from Baker Street to the Reichen- 
bach Falls in Switzerland and finally (where no other Holmesian has ever ventured) 
to an audience with the Dalai Lama (or, as Doyle had it, “Шата”), who recalls from an 
earlier incarnation the visit of a Norwegian (Holmes in disguise).] | —T.W.R. 
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2418. Clarke, Richard W. Тһе In-Verse. Canon, BakSJ, 21:1, Mar. 1971, 3-9. [The 
article contains quatrains боега sestets) uen. summarize each of the Sherlock 
Holmes stories] . | А 2e ome WR, 


2419, Levy, Mark. On the Morality of One Mr. Sherlock Holmes, BakS], 21: 1, Mar, 
1971, 40-43. Details in Doyle’s tales suggest that Holmes was basically immoral (e.g., 
his greediness for fees and his admiration for the mind of the master-criminal Moriarty). 
But since he did not actually turn to crime (it would have been perfect of course and 
therefore attributable to him) the “immorality” is only apparent. 200 —EWR. 


2420. Marshall, Leslie. A Trifie Trying, BakSJ, 2111, Mar, 1971, 38-39. Doyle 
depicts Holmes as “trying,” as Watson says in The Valley of Fear: But it was all 
to good purpose—to keep the Sherlockian. “Boswell” alert and to B provide an occasional 
fillip in his accounts of crime detection. ` Е —T.W.R 


2421. Mende, Fred. wn the ‘Real Watson Please Stand, or, the Case for Surgeon- 
Major Preston, BakSJ, 21:1, Mar. 1971, 33-37. . Alexander Francis Preston served in 
the 66th at Maiwand, as did Dr. Watson in the Sherlock Holmes tales. He received 
two wounds, which (if he is the prototype for Watson) account for the apparent incon- 
sistency in the tales, where Watson's wound is sometimes in his leg, sometimes in his 
shoulder. - СІНЕ n и 


2422. Менен Kohki. Holmes ‘and. боа Вак$], 21: 1, Маг. 1971, 
. 14-21. Holmes usually. sent telegrams when in a hurry, but he also sent and, received 
letters and in six of the tales used the telephone. There are many examples of incredibly 
rapid service (for instance, the advertisement placed by telegram in the newspapers in 
The Naval Treaty). —T.W.R. 


2423. Shefflet, Philip A. The Dark Dynasty: a Djs Genealogy; ‘BakSJ, 21:1, Mar. 
1971, 22-25. 'The Napoleon of crime and Holmes's arch-enemy Professor Moriarty has 
a shadowy past. Не was actually the son of the (pseudonymous) Barnardo Eagle, who 
traveled about England in the 1840's billed as the Napoleon of Wizards and as the 
Royal Wizard, doing a mind-reading act... Moriarty, Jr., was born on Hallowe'en, 1847. 
It is possible, though not demonstrable, that Irene Adler (A Scandal in Bohemia) was 
his sister: her.name is of course the German for "eagle." i —T.W.R. 


2424, Springer, Harry W., and David A. Wallace.. The Role of Public Transportation 
in the Solution of Capital Crimes, BakSJ,.21:1, Mar. 1971, 10-13. In his Holmes tales, 
-Doyle incorporated all sorts of transportation, from. ће. bicycle, through the dog-cart, 
the London Underground, the (now) British Railways, the barque, and (in The Brace- 
Partington Plans) the submarine. И АА R. 


2425. Wolff, Julian. A CATALOGUE OF CRIME, BakSJ, 21:1, Mar. 1971, 44-48. 
[Ihis work by Jacques Barzun and Wendell Hertig Taylor is to be published in Apr. 
1971 by Harper and Row. : сера relevant to Sherlock Holmes and his creator are 
given here.] І . —T. W. R. 


2426. Benvenuto, Richard. At the Cristais the Life and ын of George Eliot, 
SNovel, 2:3, Fall 1970, 355-361 (rev.-art, Gordon S. Haight, George Elot: А Biog- 
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raphy, Oxford U., 1968; and Т). C. Knoepflmacher, George Eliot’s Early Novels, 
U. of Calif., 1968). Although Eliot was the most powerful philosophical novelist of the 
19th century, critics have still to establish the exact balance in her works between the 
rebellious woman who openly defied Victorian convention and the writer who was 
traditional in her moral outlook and personal loyalties: Haight opposes the depressed 
woman to thé courageous artist but achieves no flashes of insight to establish the 
unity behind the two. Knoepflmacher traces her attempt to find a meaning in life, 
but applies the theme too singly to the longer works. It is still necessary to explain 
“the novelist who was satisfied with neither a Hetty Sorrell nor a Dinah Morris [Adam 
Bede]. " А —W.H.M. 


2427. McCarthy, Patrick J. Lydgate, “The New, Young Surgeon” of MIDDLE- 
MARCH, SEL, 10:4, Aut. 1970, 805-816. The physician as hero did not appear in 
British fiction until 1871 in Eliot’s Middlemarch mainly because the social and scien- 
tific status of doctors was not high in Victorian England. But at the time Eliot con- 
structed her novel, public esteem of medicine was growing; and she knew enough about 
science through Lewes and others to give Lydgate a valid scientific and research back- 
ground of importance and special interest to readers. —M.F.O. 


Thomas Hardy 
2428. Schwartz, Barry N. JUDE THE OBSCURE in the Age of Anxiety, SEL, 10:4, 
Aut. 1970, 793-804.. Hardy's desire to give an honest picture of human nature led him 
to attempt writing novels with epic qualities. Jude has the essential epic qualities, but 
because Hardy was writing a modern epic in & world without God, the novel is a 
` lament instead of a tragedy. There із no divine intervention and Jude is always a victim 


in a hostile world—as such reflecting life in the 20th century. —M.F.O. 
Cf.: Item 2456. 
| Frederic Harrison 
Cf.: Item 2433. 
o Thomas H. Huxley 


2429. Gardner, Joseph H. A Huxley Essay as “Poem,” VS, 14:2, Dec. 1970, 177-191. 
Analysis of the traditional distinction of poetry and rhetoric—poetic metaphor being 
itself the message, mode of cognition, and organizing principle, both meaning and 
action—provides a basis for seeing much of Huxley's work as poetry. His On the 
Physical Basis of Life (1868) is built on a complex and interacting cluster of metaphors 
whose keys are eclipse, nightmare, and tide. Тһе superstitious faith and dread of 
savage man, the Judeo-Christian religions, and the philosophical assumptions of 
materialist science—and the dread it engenders—are linked through metaphor as errors 
of ignorance, visions of temporary darkness as eternal darkness, and failures to admit 
the necessity of agnosticism. Supported by rhetoric but acting through metaphor, the 
essay is а poem. Г —L.J.D: 


Rudyard Kipling 
СЕ: Item 2450. 


un р George Meredith 
2430. Grabar, Terry H. "Scientific? Education and Richard Feverel, VS, 14:2, Dec. 
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1970, 129-141. While The Ordeal of Richard Feverel has connections with its author's 
personal life, the educational system of Sir Austin is, aside from its identification of 
woman with evil, clearly related to widely known and fashionable contemporary 
educational theories, those of Spencer most importantly and directly. "Scientific" 
education had been the cry since the beginning of the century. Through Sir Austin, 
Meredith mocks the simplistic distortions it engendered, often echoing Spencer’s own 
warnings of such dangers. Meredith’s Moravian education is reflected in the system’s 
policies of sequestration and moral example. Mrs. Grandison’s gymnasium for her 
girls twits Muscular Christianity. Human pride and the failure to recognize the 
irrational element in behavior link the failure of the system with the larger interests 
of the novel. 14, D. 


2431. Atkinson, F. G. George Meredith: A Letter and Biographical Note, N&Q, 
17:12, Dec. 1970, 454. A short letter [here reproduced] of Aug. 15, 1906, from Меге- 
dith to Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch gives permission to use some of Meredith's poems 
(presumably in The Pilgrim's Way, an anthology edited by Quiller-Couch that appeared 
later that year) without charge. Its tone dic mh that the two writers "were on the best 
of terms with one another." . —I.S.P. 


John Stuart Mill 
2432. Spivey, Edward. “Неге is a New Mystic,” МШМ, 5:2, Sp. 1970, 5-6. Тһе 
circumstances leading to Mill's and Carlyle's first meeting (1831), which was prompted 
by Carlyle's reading The Spirit of the Age essays, are not as Mill records in his Auto- 
biography. From a letter in. Feb. 1831, written to Carlyle by his brother John, several 
points in the Mill biography are revealed: first, Mill's sentimental streak was known 
then to a-number of his associates; second, Carlyle knew the authorship of the Spirit 
essays before seeking out Mill in Aug. 1831; and, third, knowing of these essays before 
completing Sartor Resartus, Carlyle may have been influenced by Mill's own conver- 
sion in handling the conversion of his Teufelsdréckh. —R.D.J. 


2433. Adelman, Paul. Frederic Harrison on Mill, MilIN, 5:2, Sp. 1970, 2-4. Although 
Harrison has long been considered a follower of Mill, he opposed certain of Mill’s 
basic political principles, especially those found in On Liberty and in Subjection of 
Women. As a positivist, Harrison objects to Mill’s emphasis on reason rather than 
feeling in politics. Also, Harrison, following Comte, rejects Mill’s metaphysical politics, 
first, because of the abstract basis of Mill’s political dogma, and, second, because such 
a basis belonged only to a transitional stage in human history. —R.DJ. 


2434. Britton, К. W. Perpetuating a Mistake About Mill's Three Essays on Religion, 
MilIN, 5:2, Sp. 1970, 6-7. Bertrand Russell’s commentary on Mill's Three Essays on 
Religion, recorded in his British Academy Lecture (1955), perpetuates several errors 
which require correction. First, only the last of these essays was written late in Mill's 
life; second, in this last essay, Mill does indeed discuss the bearing of Darwin's doctrine 
on the marks of design in nature; and, finally, a more accurate view of Mils opinion 
of Darwin can be secured from such sources as Elliot’s edition of the Letters (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1910). , —R.DJ. 


2435. Mill, Anna J. John Stuart Mill and fhe Picturesque, VS, 14:2, Dec. 1970, 151- 
163. In the unpublished journal of his 1831 walking tour to the Lakes, Mill displays 
an interest in the picturesque, and a previously unrecorded familiarity with Gilpin’s 
aesthetics of scenery. By 1829 he had probably read Gilpin; surely he had been exposed 


- 
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to his creed. Mill is enthusiastic but independent: -his judgments of ruins and cottages, 
for instance, are pointedly at odds with Gilpin. Like Peacock, Mill sees the potential 
‘absurdities, of the cultists. -His penchant for scientific specimen-hunting and listing is 
in abeyance; here he is aesthetic, viewing nature as an art allied to landscape painting, 
and using, but using critically, popular contemporary doctrines. —LJ.D. 


2436. Hascall, Dudley, and John M. Robson. Bibliography: John Stuart Mill, MilIN, 
5:2, Sp. 1970, 8-11. [The article completes the bibliography of writings about Mill for 
the letters U through Z.- (See AES, 14:1, Sept. 1970, 189-193 for location of previous 
installments). J > —R.DJ. 


: John Henry Метада 
Cf.: Item 2476. d 


D. G. Rossetti 
2437. Stein, Richard L. Dante Gabriel Rossetti: Painting and the Problem of Poetic 
Form, SEL, 10:4, Аш. 1970,.775-792. То be understood, Rossetti’s poetry must be 
considered in terms of his painting. Visual art has implications that for him affected 
the way he arranged his thoughts and language and probably the way he wrote his 
poems. Like his painting his poetry reveals juxtapositioning of the narrative and decora- 
tive and shifts between physical description and symbolic detail. Poetic organization 
becomes visual and implied rather than logical. The form of the poem symbolizes and 
suggests the ELA —M.F.O. 


` 5 ГЕРЕ Symons 
2438. мотет Кап, апа Тобп M. Munro. Symons, Browning, and the Development 
of the. Modern Aesthetic, SEL, 10:4, Aut. 1970, 687-699. Symons developed his 
aesthetic by combining bis understanding of Browning, Pater, and the French Symbol- 
ists. His indebtedness:to Browning, not widely known, can be supported by noting 
his imitation of Browning’s poetry and his disclosure of the similarity between Brown- 
ing's technique of revealing the soul to itself in a single moment and Pater's significant 
moment theory. His study of Browning and Pater prepared him for the intentions of 
the French Symbolists. In developing his aesthetic he anticipated the modern aesthetic, 
reflected in such concepts as: Joyce's “epiphany,” Pound's “image,” and Woolf's 
"moment of being." ' , —M.F.O. 


Lord Tennyson 
СЕ: Item. 2451. : 


William Makepeace Thackeray 
2439. Patten, Robert L. The Fight at the Top of the Tree: VANITY FAIR Versus 
DOMBEY AND SON, SEL, 10:4, Aut. 1970, 759-773. Rivalry between Dickens and 
Thackeray began with the nearly simultaneous issuing, by the same publisher, in a 
similar format of Vanity Fair and Dombey and Son. But Thackeray's contention that 
Dickens wàs jealous of Thackeray's success is not borne out by comparison of the sales 
of the novels. Their strained relationship must have stemmed from differing ways of 
life and philosophies of literature. —M. F. 0. 


2440. Metcalf, Priscilla. Postscript on Thackeray's House, JSArchH, 28:2, 1969, 58-72 
(adapted from HistA, 16:2/3, Sept. 1970, 212). [The article reconstructs the negotia- 
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tions between Thackeray and the Crown Architect (1860-1863) over the lease and 
reconstruction of No. 2 Palace Green, Kensington, the “first deliberately ‘Queen Anne’ 
house." 'The information is based on Mss in the Crown Estate Office, London.] 
ақшаны : —D.M. 


Fiction 


2441. James, Louis. The Rational Amusement: “Minor” Fiction and Victorian Studies, 
VS, 14:2, Dec. 1970, 193-199 (rev.-art., Myron Е. Brightfield, Victorian England in its 
Novels: 1840-70, U. of Calif. Library, Los Angeles, 1968.) Brightfield's massive 
compendium of extracts from Victorian fiction, valuable and interesting as it is, is 
based on the assumption that Victorian novels "were designed to depict, realistically, 
the spectacle of contemporary English life." This assumption must take into account 
complicating factors: much of the fiction was set in the historical past; some writers 
see more as alien observers than as intimate participants in their scene; great art, it is 
widely held, transcends its own time. Novelists seek to imagine, to entertain, to sell, 
to transform, to realize, as well as to. chronicle. Victorian fiction is both realistic and 
romantic, reportage and escapism. Even Brightfield’s truth to literal fact is relative, 
controlled by conventional modes of perception: —L.J.D. 


Poetry . 
2442. Vicinus, Martha. The Study of Nineteenth Century British Working Class 
Poetry, CE, 32:5, Feb. 1971, 548-562. Current interest in racial minorities and “sub- 
merged cultures” makes it possible to broaden “the very concept of literature” to 
“include local dialect works, popular culture, songs, hymns,” and even radio programs. 
Thus a study of “working class poetry” is justified. Specifically, a study of the cotton 
districts of Lancashire from 1800 to 1865 shows how early working poets turned from 
relating a specific vocation to the general human condition to relating "actions which 
occurred during work." By 1850 the poets celebrated middle-class values and customs. 
Periods of economic hardship brought poetry of consolation. [The article includes а 
close analysis of four representative working-class poems.] ^. - B —E.F.H. 


2443. McCullen, J. T., Jr. Tobacco and Victorian Literature, ForumH, 8:2, Sum. 
1970, 20-26. In Victorian England the tobacco question was second in importance to 
that of evolution. The use of tobacco was vigorously attacked and vigorously defended. 
Since the beginning of James Гв reign there has been a lively controversy over tobacco, 
but the great tobacco argument of Victorian times was initiated by Dr. John Lizars, 
who in the 1850's identified tobacco with most of the social and physical evils of 
mankind. Carlyle, Tennyson, Huxley, Ruskin, Calverley, Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, 
Kipling, Stevenson, Butler, Barrie, and Wilde among many others discussed its virtues 
or its evil afflictions. The great Victorians were . generally devoted to “the sublime 
weed.” —E.LS. 


2444. Mencher, Samuel. The Influence of Romanticism on Nineteenth-Century British 
Social Work, SocSR, 38:2, 1964, 174-190 (adapted from HistA, 16:2/3, Sept. 1970, 
211-212). Romantic thought and ideology, as reflected in the social philosophy of such 
Victorian reformers as Carlyle, Ruskin, Mill, and Morris, influenced the development 
of settlement movements and charity organizations. The settlement movement incor- 
porated the Romantic "concern with the fullness of life and the spirituel wholeness 
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of man” and “reflected it in a faith in the ‘capacity of everyone to rise to the highest,’ 
as God and nature had designed." The charity organization movement was influenced 
more by fundamentalist Protestant philosophy, and thus was "more pessimistic in its 
interpretation of God's design and less willing to include the poor and the sinner within 
God's kingdom on earth. . . . The charity organization concept of the individual per- 
mitted no rational belief in change, whether implicit or explicit. . . . If change came; 
it would be only as a result of a mystical convergence of forces within the individual.” 

—D.D.C. 


СЕ: Items 2384 and 2407. 


ҮШ. MODERN А 
l James M. Barrie 

2445. Pritchett; V. S. Dwarf Magician, NSt, Oct. 9, 1970, 462-463. Barrie with his 
image of the dream child appealed to an Edwardian public with its euphemism and 
disastrous evasion. There are two boys in Barrie: the mother’s favorite son, and 
James, who put his imitative genius into imitating that son. His impotence is attribut- 
able to his Calvinistic mother, but he was also tiny and the last male in a large family. 
In Barrie the extraordinary attachment -to the role.of child who is yet benefactor god- 
father or child who is an emotional parasite meant that though he threw a web of 
money around people, he keeps us in mind оға lonely spider or dwarf who dominates 
and yet craves to be dominated. . —R.E.W. 


Samuel Beckett : 


2446. Esslin, Martin. Doing the Little Soldier, NSt, Sept. 4, 1970, 276-277. In More 
Pricks than Kicks Becketts main theme, facing death and despair with gallantry, is 

touched on for the first time. Тһе root of his humor is the courage with which the 
worst is faced. Тһе hero of these stories, Belacqua Shuah, derives from the fourth 
canto of Dante’s Purgatory, а pun on Bollocky (for Belacqua), and Genesis 38 where 
Shuah’s son is Onan. The importance of Pricks for the explorer of Beckett is that he is 
story-telling naively, though with successive stories the awareness of the “Т” increases 
until he questions whether as objective fact the “I” is not in error telling another story 
since his own existence may be fictional. Thus Beckett is demonstrating the impossibility 
of pinning down the ultimate source of our voices. He is resigned to listening to them. 
Тһе text ends оп a sober note with its laughter drained away. —R.E.W. 


Anthony Burgess 
2447. Page, Malcolm. Anthony Burgess: The Artist ая Performer, WCR, 4:3, Jan. 
1970, 21-24. Burgess, who visited Simon Fraser University Mar. 5, 1969, seemed to be 
an unhappy lapsed Catholic who covered his near despair for himself and society with 
mingled humor and cynicism. He is а man of restless imagination, full of provocative 
generalizations about contemporary writers, patient with television and newspaper 
interviewers, and he revealed himself as the veteran schoolteacher in a lecture to 350 
university people. ` —K.L.T. 


T. S. Eliot 
2448. Maccoby, H. Z. A Commentary on BURNT NORTON, ІП, IV, and V, N&Q, 
17:12, Dec. 1970, 458. Line 251 of Gareth ("And solid turrets topsy-turvy in air") 
past and future," introduced near the end of Part П, and deals with man's involvement 
with time and motion. "Тһе scene is not the London Underground, however, as has been 
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suggested, but simply'a city; Eliot is purposely vague about this. Part IV is not just a 
lyric elegy on death’s inevitability; rather, it relates more strongly to the poem’s reflec- 
tive portions, the key phrase being the question about the sunflower's turning "to us." 
Thus this part gives us а world of love in which, paradoxically, fulfillment comes 
"through detachment or self-deprivation.” In Part V, "the themes of the whole of 
‘Burnt Norton are brought together in a meditation on art and poetry.” [The article 
contains а number of comments on details in specific sections.] ) —]J.S.P. 


2449. Yamada, Akihiro. Seneca-Chapman-EFliot, N&Q, 17:12, Dec. 1970, 457-458. 
Eliot’s “circuit” and “fractured atoms" at the end of Gerontion' seem to owe some- 
thing to Seneca’s phrases in Hercules Furens, li. 1,138-1,139, Hercules Oefaeus, 11. 
1,523-1,524, and Chapman's Bussy D’Ambois, V.iii.151-153. Some of Eliots imagery 
expressing suffering may also derive from Bussy, specifically from the text edited by 
R. H. Shepherd (London, 1874-1875; 1889) or William Lyon Phelps (New York, 1895), 
both of which mistakenly print “cunning” for the correct “burning.” —J.S.P. 


2450. Schmidt, G. A Note on SKIMBLESHANKS: THE RAILWAY CAT, N&Q, 
17:12, Dec. 1970, 465. Parallels of rhythm, rhyme, and phrase in the opening lines 
reveal that when Eliot wrote this poem. he had in mind Kipling's The Long Trail 

—]J.S.P. 


2451. Maxwell, i с. GARETH AND LYNETTTE and THE WASTE LAND, N&Q, 
17:12, Dec. 1970, 458. Line 251 of Gareth (“And solid turrets topsy-turvy in air") 
is а more probable source for П. 382-383 of The Waste Land (“And upside down in 
air were towers/Tolling reminiscent bells, that kept the hours") than is Browning's 
Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came. “For support of the latter poem as a source 
for Eliot, see Martin Puhvel, Reminiscent Bells in THE WASTE LAND, ELN, 2:3, 
Mar. 1965, 286-287 [AES, 10:4, Apr. 1967, 1195].) . Р —J.S.P. 


E. M. Forster 

2452. Rola, Dionisia. On Е. M. Forsters HOWARDS END: Some Generalizations, 
DiR, 14:3, July 1966, 285-286. Forster uses two families to present two values: the 
interior values of the arts, thought, and feeling and the external ones of property and 
business. He then unites the families to show the interdependence of the values. His 
role as omniscient narrator and commentator enables him both to stress motives and 
effects rather than actions and to assert the necessity for the integration of the values. 

—T.F.D. 


2453, Maxwell, J. C. The Text of WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD, N&Q, 
17:12, Dec. 1970, 456. Both the Penguin Modern Classics (1959) and the Edward 
Arnold (1947) editions of this book contain two errors: “have been” for “had been” 
in paragraph two, of Chap. 9 and “Fight as” instead of “Fight us” (p. 130 of Chap. 8 
in the Penguin edition). The first error did not exist in the first edition (1905), but the 
second one did; the Ms, however, shows Forster to have written “us.” , . —J.S.P. 


James Joyce 
2454. Fleishman, Avrom.. Science in Ifhaca, WSCL, 8:3, Sum. 1967, 377-391. Joyce's 
own statement on the Ithaca section of Ulysses, the coincidental appearance of Ein- 
stein’s relativity papers, and a careful reading of “Ithaca” all suggest that “Joyce 
could not avoid expressing, the educated layman’s response to the liberating implications 
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of relativity theory in the physical, psychological and moral spheres.” Hence, the 
section is embellished with allusions to modern mathematics, physics, astronomy, and 
psychology, and understanding "Ithaca" in these terms leads to a fuller appreciation 
of Ulysses, as "Bloom becomes a hero of the human imagination which . . . has the 
courage to expand with the infinite universe, project itself beyond its narrow experience, 
and go out to other human beings—the most dangerous and difficult motion of the 
self.” —HR.A.K. 


D. H. Lawrence 


2455. Smailes, T. A: Lawrence’s Verse: More Editorial Lapses, N&Q, 17:12, Dec. 
1970, 465-466. A number of additional errors and a few questionable attributions in 
The Complete Poems of D. H. Lawrence (Heinemann, 1964) complement the single 
error cited by A. K. Mitra [N&Q, 16:7, Tuly 1969, 260 (AES, 13:5, Jan. 1970, 173371. 

—J.S.P. 


2456. Allendorf, Otmar. The Origin of Lawrences STUDY OF THOMAS HARDY, 
N&Q, 17:12, Dec. 1970, 466-467. Why did Lawrence write a book on Hardy? In the 
summer of 1914 he seems to have been approached by the firm of Nisbet to do an 
article; by mid-October of that year he had done one-third of а book on Hardy for 
inclusion in Nisbet’s Writers of the Day Series. The editor of that series probably 
thought Lawrence qualified for the longer work and commissioned him to write it. It 
proved unsatisfactory, however, as Lawrence concerned himself more with “his own 
ideas” than with Hardy, and the job was turned over to Harold Child, whose Ms was 
accepted. —J.S.P. 


2457. Singh, Vishnudat. WOMEN IN LOVE: A Textual Note, N&Q, 17:12, Dec. 
1970, 466. The character Hasan in this novel seems to have been modeled upon an 
Indian named Suhrawardy whom Lawrence met. Lawrence changed him from a Hindu 
to an Oriental to an Arab in the first two trade editions (Secker, 1921), presumably іо 
avoid a possible libel action and the absurdity of using an Arabic name for a Hindu. 

—J.S.P. 


Louis MacNeice : 
2458. Brown, Terence. MacNeices ROUND THE CORNER, N&Q, 17:12, Dec. 
1970, 467-468: A comment made by MacNeice in a book review of 1960 helps in 
understanding this poem: MacNeice suggested that quite near us, but unseen or unper- 
ceived, may lie something that "may make sense of both our past and future and so 
redeem our present." In the poem the sea symbolizes this unknown thing that provides 
hope. —].S.P. 


Edwin Muir 
2459. Mills, Ralph J., Jr. Edwin Muirs Poetry: An Introductory Note, NLB, 6: 3, 
Nov. 1963, 76-86. Possibly in part because of his independence of literary movements 
and his unassuming personality, Muir remains little known among his generation of 
modern experimental poets. He began writing poetry late, working closely within the 
tradition of a humane, religious vision directly descendant from early ballad writers 
through 17th-century religious poets and the great Romantics to such contemporaries 
as Frost and Graves. His two versions of his autobiography enable us to comprehend 
the mystical intuition which his poetry brought to final form. He recognizes his experi- 
ences of growth as his share in the common process of human existence and translates 
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this into symbolic action with figures taken from visible, tangible things. Anthologies 
of English poetry will reveal few religious and meditative * poets whose work surpasses 
his. —Р. M. 


` Wilfred Owen 
2460. Bentley, Christopher. Wilfred Owen and Gustave Flaubert, N&Q, 17: 12, Dec. 
1970, 456-457. То the French influences of Jules Romains and Laurent Tailhade noted 
in D. S. R. Welland's Wilfred Owen: A Critical Study (Chatto & Windus, 1960), may be 
added that of Flaubert. Clear echoes of Madame Bovary can be found in Owen's All 
Sounds Have Been as Music. Future editors of Owen may well want to uncover addi- 
tional French sources. —]J.S.P. 


Harold Pinter 


2461. Lahr, John. Cracking the Pinter Puzzle, EverR, 15:86, T 1971, 74-76 TE 
art., Martin Esslin, The Peopled Wound, Doubleday, 1970). One of the major problems 
with Pinter's work is the absence of significant attempts at evaluation and criticism. 
Esslin, a commentator of note on the theater of the absurd and on Brecht and chief of 
the BBC's Radio and Drama Department, remedies this by presenting some of Pinter's 
own discussion of his work and its themes and by setting both these comments and the 
plays into a framework which begins the critical process. Despite the fact that the Freud- 
ian framework into which Esslin forces portions of Pinter's work is an oversimplification, 
he is essentially correct, even perceptive, concerning other portions of Pinter's writing. 
Although he ignores the dream quality of some of Pinter's speeches, Esslin is particularly 
good in the chapter "Language and Silence," in which he analyzes the verbal tech- 
niques Pinter noes bori as statements and dramatic device. —M.D.R. 


J. B. Priestley 


2462. Bradbury, Malcolm. Composite Priestley, NSt, Sept. 1 1970, 306-307 T -art., 
Susan Cooper, J. B. Priestley: Portrait of ап Author, Heinemann, 1970). Priestley is 
an integral personality whose works charm us into personal and. cultural recognition. 
He manages to distill and possess some central motion which is in the culture. What the 
middlebrows have done in this century in this respect, as the Victorian highbrows did 
in their period, we tend to undervalue. Though Priestley's time-plays jolt the traditional 
sequences of art, his actual cerebrations on time are not complex. His achievement 
lies in the fügen and completeness of an oeuvre and the achievement of a tone. —R. B: W. 
Bertrand Russell 
Cf.: Item 2434. 
George Bernard Shaw 

2463. Hoy, Cyrus. Shaw's Tragicomic Irony: From MAN AND SUPERMAN to 
HEARTBREAK HOUSE, VQR, 47:1, Win.-1971, 56-78. Ín Heartbreak House tlie 
British empire is Ariadne's domain; Mrs. Hushabye, her sister, being Capt. Shotover's 
true daughter, has the heart as her domain. The dramatic focus is on the world of 
romance in its more enduring and dangerous excesses. The heartbreak is that life's 
romances turn out to be illusionary; they are opiates consciously administered to make 
realities endurable. Though Ellie, initiated into the ways of the world, gains strength 
from Capt. Shotover's heroic tradition, she is driven back into romance and is in love 
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with death. Тһе theme of pleasure and its power to corrupt the will to action is found 
also in the earlier Man and Superman. Whereas in that play man's follies are admitted 
but dismissed as lapses in evolution, in Heartbreak House they are seen as permanent 
and incurable. Major Barbara sets out to make facts unbrutal and dreams real. Under- 
shaft uses the arts of death as the economic basis for an emancipated art of life. When 
the world gave the lie to the possibilities of. Major Barbara, romantic imagination took 
on a harsher quens in Heartbreak House. —R.E.W. 


ý 


c P. Snow 


2464. Bradbury, Malcolm. Snow's Bleak Landscape, NSt, Oct. 30, 1970, 566-567. 
Snow has presented a large movement of the meritócratic class of our century toward 
power and сао, In Last Things, however, "this world, though present, is less 
than ever the world. . . . It is the bleak threats that have always threatened that world, 
that model of society as а good committee, which come to the surface; the threats from 
self-seeking, the struggle of the sexes and generations and finally, from death itself." 
Survival is the theme of Last Things. Snow's.world has been one in which the general 
moral and biological movement of the race is at odds with the position of the individual 
in tragic isolation. His model is the great committee of men adjusting to the new 
business of the evolutionary cycle. In The Sleep of Reason, however, rationalistic 
humanitarian enterprise is disquieted by the possibility of a drift toward liberation, not 
as а better self, but as an expression of obscenity in human nature, because reason has 
succeeded too well. Reason and destruction come to a point of compromise, but at the 
end, Snow's hero, Lewis S Blot is inadequate . to resolve them and irascible with himself 
for it. А _—REW. 


John Millington Synge 
2465, Skelton, Robin. J. M. Synge and THE SHADOW OF THE GLEN, English, 
18:102, Aut. 1969, 91-97. During 1902, Synge drafted Riders to the Sea, The Shadow 
of the Glen; and The Tinker’s Wedding. Because of their several common character- 
istics, the three form a tryptich. The Playboy of the Westem World belongs with them 
to make a quartet that might well be called “the Shanachie plays.” The four are linked 
by their common use of a central, solitary female character trapped by circumstances 
and emotionally disturbed. In each of the four, she is the source of the play’s. energy; 
her words embody its conflict. The first three plays have for their central theme the 
antagonism between folk belief and conventional Christian behavior, and they are 
linked stylistically, thematically, and psychologically. The Shadow of the Glen has 
received much less attention than the others, perhaps because its bitterness in a so-called 
comedy outraged its first audience. It does not, as some have charged, mock Irish 
aa If anything, it gives them dignity and cloaks them in the spirit of Greek 
HEUS co —E.E.W. 


J. R. R. Tolkien 


2466. Boswell, броне W. Tolkien's Riddles in THE LORD OF THE RINGS, TeFSB, 
25:2, June 1969, 44-49 (adapted from AFS, 8:2, Sum. 1970, 435). In the four books 
there ‘are only nine riddles which fit Archer-Taylor’s definition of the true riddle. АП 
nine are propounded in the Bilbo-Gollum exchange in The Hobbit. Bilbo propounds 
four riddles, Gollum five. Gollum's are more difficult and more original. In addition 
to’presenting artistically ornamented folk riddles, Tolkien uses the mutual knowledge of 
these riddles by Bilbo and Gollum to serve several functions in the plot. —4J.H.P. 
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Harriet Weaver 


2467. Pritchett, V. S. Passion of the Virgin, NSt, Nov. 27, 1970, 715-716. Weaver 
had a love of literature which compelled her to Joyce, awakening her to the importance 
of personal freedom. Trying to rid herself of the guilt of usury, inherited with her 
money, she was distressed by the difficulties under which Joyce worked. An anxiously 
insured and easily alarmed spinster, she contrasted with Dora Marsden of Freewoman, 
yet was later asked to take the editorship of its successor, The Egolst, and her activity 
was à personal response to a movement of liberation in the arts from 1880 to 1930. 

—R.E.W. 


William Butler Yeats 
2468. Balliet, Conrad A. Old Rocky Fare in THE GYRES by wW. B. Yeats, N&Q, 
17:12, Dec. 1970, 455-456. The allusion to “Old Rocky Face" at the opening of this 
work, interpreted variously as Ahasuerus, the poet's inner consciousness, the Delphic 
Oracle, and the moon's face, is far less recondite than any of these. Yeats had in mind 
the stony head of Ben Bulben, the mountain he mentioned (along with women and 
horses) in other poems. The "cavern" mentioned in the second stanza of this poem 
similarly is probably not Plato's cave, Christ's tomb, or Shelley's caverns but the cleft 
of Alt, a few miles from Bel Bulben. Yeats refers to it by name in The Man and the 
Echo and, as in The Gyres, links it with rejoicing. ( —J.S.P. 


2469. Rola, Dionisia. On Yeats’ THE LAKE ISLE OF INNISFREE, DilR, 14:2, Apr. 
1966, 133-134. The poem begins with a decision to act and proceeds to a statement of 
what the poet will realize by doing so, and then to the cause of his decision. It pro- 
gresses seriatim through visual, auditory, and motor images to its conclusion. —T.F.D. 


2470. John, Brian. Yeats and Carlyle, N&Q, 17:12, Dec. 1970, 455. Although Yeats 
disliked “Carlyle’s personality, breeding and popular influence," he echoed Carlyle's 
criticism of Keats (in a remark made to Richard Monckton Milnes in the 1840's and to 
William Allingham in 1871), even using Carlyle's depreciatory image of a liking for 
sweets to describe Keats’s hedonism. (Yeats thought Keats ill-bred also.) Despite his 
dislike for Carlyle, Yeats shared his belief in “Blakean energy" and the “ ‘correspondence’ 
of heaven and earth," was preoccupied with Bow and admired the dynamic hero. 

—J.S.P. 


Cf.: Item 2412. 


IX. GENERAL 


Folklore 0 
2471. Davidson, H. R. Ellis. The Legend of Lady Godiva, Folklore, 80:2, Sum. 1969, 
107-121 (adapted from AFS, 8:3, Fall 1970, 509). Godiva was undoubtedly historical, 
and the tax she persuaded her husband to remit was probably the heregeld. But her 
story has been influenced by folktale motifs: a wife who performs a humiliating task 
for the sake of the common folk; a woman "neither naked nor clad"; and a woman 
miraculously saved from shame. Theories about pre-Christian goddesses are flimsy 
nonsense. In and after the 17th century, a girl (fully clothed)) represented Godiva in 
processions at Coventry Fair, possibly as a successor to Eve in pre-Reformation pro- 
cessions and plays at Corpus Christi. Peeping Tom’s “statue” at Coventry is first 
mentioned in 1659; it is probably identical with an extant wooden figure. His 
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curiosity and its punishment (first mentioned in the 17th century) resembles a folktale 
motif of the blinding of those who spy on supernatural beings. —IS. 


2472. Simpson, Jacqueline. Legends of Chanctonbury Ring, Folklore, 80:2, Sum. 
1969, 122-131 (adapted from AFS, 8:3, Fall 1970, 510). This site is a clump of trees 
on a Sussex hill, partly covering an Iron Age fort and a Roman-Celtic temple. Some 
people find it eerie. There is a tale, first printed in 1909 and still current with many 
variants, that the Devil appears to those who walk or run around the Ring, and that 
he offers them soup, milk, or porridge. A connection between the legend and the 
temple is tempting, but unproven. Other legends concern apparitions of ghosts, the 
number of trees in the Ring, or the impossibility of counting them. Modern Satanists, 
“witches,” and observers of Flying Saucers have added their quota to the lore of 
' this site. —J.S. 


2473. Spooner, B. C. The Kaleidescopic Tale, Folklore, 80:2, Sum. 1969, 132-139 
(adapted from AES, 8:3, Fall 1970, 511). A Cornish legend of a battle on Vellandruchar 
Moor includes these elements: а conference of kings at a table-stone, red-headed foes 
(Danes), a battle so fierce that the blood turned the local mill-wheel, and а battle 
prophesied by Merlin as a sign of Doomsday. Each element can be paralleled in 
English, Irish, and Scottish legends, but in different combinations. Often the miller 
has six or seven fingers, or three thumbs. [Numerous parallels for each element are 
cited.] —J.S. 
AMERICAN 

П. THEMES AND TYPES 

2474. Stokes, Durward T. A Newly Discovered Letter from the Fool Killer, NCaF, 
17:1, May 1969, 3-8 (adapted from AFS, 8:2, Sum. 1970, 377). The Fool Killer, 
“Jesse Holmes” by name, was the product.of Charles Napoleon Bonaparte Evans, a 
newspaper publisher. It is possible that “Holmes” became the prototype for Fool 
Killers of numerous authors, e.g., William Sidney Porter, P. P. Kennedy, George Ade, 
Ambrose Bierce, Carl Sandburg, Steven Vincent Benét, and Helen Curtis. Letters 
from “Holmes” appeared fairly regularly in Evans’s paper, The Milton Chronicle (1841- 
1883), but until recently only four letters were extant. [A fifth (dated Feb. 16, 1876) 
was found and is here printed in its entirety.] —P.K. & LK 


IV. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


Charles Brockden Brown 
2475, еар Robert. WIELAND and Other Romances: Horror in Parentheses, ESQ, 
No. 50, 1st Qt. (Supp), 1968, 24-29. In Wieland, Ormond, Arthur Mervyn, and Edgar 
Huntley, there are many "involved, distractingly parenthesized sentences," cumbersome 
phrases, mechanical errors, and the like, for which Brown has been harshly criticized. 
Though the parenthetical remarks, complex sentences, short periodic sentences, rhetor- 
ical questions, exclamatory remarks, and digressions temporarily DE the Gothic 
horror, Brown is unable to sustain mood and tone. —L.W.D. 


І Orestes Brownson 


2476. Barnes, Daniel В! Brownson and Newman: The Controversy Re-Examined, 
ESQ, No. 50, ist Qt. (Supp), 1968, 9-20. Upon publication of Newman's Essay on 
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the Development of Christian Doctrine, Brownson, formerly a Transcendentalist, mis- 
interpreted Newman's comments on the development of trinitarian dogma, and in 1864 
Brownson publicly apologized for unjustly attacking Newman. Yet he continued to 
castigate Newman's later writings. The main points of his attack concerned Newman's 
use of intuitional reasoning instead of logical procedures. : —L.W.D. 


James Fenimore Cooper 
2477. Brenner, gan Cooper's “Composite Order”: THE PIONEERS as Structured 
Art, SNovel, 2:3, Fall 1970, 264-275. By a series of ambiguities in the incidents, 
characterizations, descriptions, and language of this work, Cooper attempted to sym- 
bolize a total historical and social picture of civilization. "Thus the complexities as to 
who destroyed and who owns the deer apply also to the land, and in both processes 
collaboration and confusion prevent a simple answer. Consequently the seemingly 
disunified ingredients of the novel, from the descriptions of Templeton to the pastoral 
elements, not only reveal a single synthesizing purpose but also point to an attempt іо 
develop a new unified form out of the mixture. Such an approach to Cooper's artistic 
intention suggests the value of a similar reading of his other novels. —W.H.M. 


Robert Dinsmore 
C£: Item 2509. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson po 
2478. Beck, Ronald. Emerson’s Organic Structures, ESQ, No. 50, ist Qt. (Supp. Pt. 
2), 1968, 76-77. In Emerson's essays the "spiral" form of organization (whereby the 
structure of the essays emerges from the central idea) is much more appropriate than 
the traditional form of organization. His organic structures are admirably suited for 
discussions involving mysticism, the over-soul, and self-reliance. Each sentence and 
paragraph complements the basic theme of the essay. 9 —L.W.D. 


2479. Gardella, Raymond. In Emerson Consciousness is King, ESQ, No. 50, 1st Qt. 
(Supp. 1968, 5-9. Emerson equates the sense of self-awareness that generates reality 
with consciousness. Consciousness for Emerson is seen best in Nature, in Man, and in 
God Incarnate. The only real sin man can commit is in the failure to recognize 
consciousness, thus becoming subject to the burdens of systems, ideas, and institutions. 
"Consciousness frees man, separates тап, апа unveils him to the inifinite law inside 
of him." |(O—LW.D. 


2480. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. Current Bibliography on Ralph Waldo ‘Emerson, 
ESQ, No. 50, 1st Qt. (Supp), 1968, 38-42. [Eighty-seven items are listed] —L.W.D. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 
2481. McCullen, J. T., Jr. Influences on Hawthorne’s THE ARTIST OF THE BEAU: 
TIFUL, ESQ, No. 50, 1st Qt. (Supp.), 1968, 43-46. Hawthorne apparently drew. his 
material about automata, perpetual motion, and clock-making from John Beckman’s 
A History of Inventions and Discoveries (1817), William Derham’s Physico-Theology 
(1758), and possibly from the American Notebooks. Much of the philosophy which 
causes Owen Warland to pursue the beautiful has its basis in Derham, who also traces 
in the metamorphosis of the real butterfly the “works of the Supreme Artist,” while 
in his creation of the meno: man-animated P Owen achieves supreme 
enlightenment. «i. ср i > ay, МАР. 
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2482. Gallagher, Edward J. History in ENDICOTT AND THE RED CROSS, ESQ, 
No. 50, 1st Qt. (Supp. Pt. 2), 1968, 62-65.: Hawthorne makes Endicott’s act of ripping 
"the red cross from the foreign flag" a monumental political feat, while the Puritan 
writings of the period show that the act was of a religious nature. Hawthorne's treatment 
of the incident shows his ambivalence toward the Puritans—praising their democratic 
spirit and condemning their religious intolerance. ў —LW.D. 


2483. Murphy: John 1. Тһе Function of Sin іп Hawthorne's Novels, ESQ, No. 50, 
ist Qt. (Supp. Pt. 2), 1968, 65-71. Іп The Marble Faun, The Scarlet Letter, and The 
House of Seven Gables, Hawthorne's concept of the human heart is "allegorized as a 
cavern; at the entrance there is sunshine, and flowers growing about it. You step within, 
but a short distance, and begin to find yourself surrounded with a terrible gloom, and 
monsters of divers kinds; it seems like Hell itself." Past the area of gloom and despair, 
deeper within the heart lies а bright and peaceful area, symbolizing knowledge and 
eternal beauty. Sin causes one to pass through the torturous process of experiencing 
guilt, suffering, and tragedy before salvation can be achieved. The Blithedale Romance 
is Hawthorne's “most pessimistic book" since no knowledge and no redemption come 


through suffering. —L.W.D. 
js Sarah Orne Jewett - 
Cf.: Item 2519. 
James Marsh | 
СЕ: Item 2493. 
Herman Melville 


2484. Zink, David D. Bartleby and the Contemporary Search for Meaning, ForumH, 
8:2, Sum. 1970, 46-50. Bartleby's failure to find in his work a meaningful reason for 
existence and his resultant nihilism connect Melville's story with modern existential 
philosophy. For the 20th century Bartleby's dilemma has an urgent relevance. His fate 
typifies the experience of alienation produced by a meaningless job which contemporary 
American.society recognizes as common, even widespread. Although alienation from 
society appeared in 19th-century writing from time to time, and is certainly evident early 
in our century in Eliot, yet it is scarcely characteristic of a significant part of the 
population as it is today. If Bartleby's case seemed singular in Melville's time, but 
would today be recognized as а salient problem in American culture, that fact only 
serves to illustrate. Melville's modernity. | ЖЫН . —ELS. 


2485. D'Avanzo, Mario L. THE CASSOCK and Carlyles CHURCH-CLOTHES, ESQ, 
No, 50, 1st Qt. (Supp. Pt. 2), 1968, 74-76. “The Cassock" in. Moby-Dick can .be 
recognized as a "crafty comic-ironic commentary" on Carlyle's study of canonical garb 
(in Sartor Resartus). Melville uses the same diction, metaphors, and emphases as does 
Carlyle. . —LW.D. 


2486. “Travis, Mildred K. Spenserlan. Analogues in MARDI and THE CONFIDENCE 
MAN, ESQ, No. 50, Ist Qt. (Supp. Pt. 2), 1968, 55-58. Melville's apparent debt to 
Spenser is seen through textual comparisons. Three scenes in Mardi seem to have 
had their beginnings in Spenser's Bower of Bliss, Garden of Adonis, and Temple of 
Venus. The Confidence-Man seems to have come from Prosopopola: or Mother Hub- 
berds Tale. —L.W.D. 
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: 2487. Liebman, Sheldon W. The *Body and бош” жаа т 'MOBY-DICK, ESQ, 


” 


‘No. 50, 16-01. (Supp), 1968, 29-34. Ishmael’s desire “to see the world” culminates in 


an exaiination of his own soul. While the “body and бош” metaphor i is applied to the 
land and the sea, to Ahab, and to the white whale, Ishmael’s soul is the one which is 
born again. “He.is the offspring of the two poles of his experience, death, and resurrec- 
tion, dream and awakening, body and soul, land and sea.” Ishmael’s journey to the 
sea is a testing of the soul and an initiation into maturity and knowledge. —L.W.D. 


2488. Rimonte, Nilda. Notes оп Starbuck and Stubb, РИК, 13:4, Oct. 1965, 420- 
424. Starbuck, who accepts his fate with Ahab, and Stubb, who is resigned to it, 
serve as a kind of Greek chorus in Moby Dick. They are complementary: the former, 
like problematic modern man, internalizes his struggles, often lyrically; whereas the 
latter, rejecting what his intellect and limited sensibility cannot pierce, laughs a lot 
because “laughter is the wisest . . . answer to all that’s queer,” as though “in the begin- 


_ ning was the joke" were his gospel. —T.F.D. 


2489. Travis, Mildred K. The' Idea of Poe in PIERRE, ESQ, No. 50, ist Qt. (Supp. 
Pt. 2), 1968, 59-62. Numerous references to Poe and to his works are evident in this 
work. Melville uses many óf Poe's critical theories, poetic themes, and images. Pierre 
resembles Poe's Roderick Usher, while Isabel resembles Poe's Israfel. —L.W.D. 


2490. Tanselle, С. Thomas. The Sales of Melville’s Books, HarvLB, 17:2, Apr. 1969, 
195-203. -Because of the changes in Melville's reputation, the records of his publishers 
are particularly important in tracing his popularity during his lifetime. Papers at 
Harvard provide complete accounts for Wiley and Putnam and Harper's. Records are 
also available for Putnam's, Dix and Edwards, Jobn Murray, Richard Bentley and Long- 
man's, Brown, and Green, among others, although the accounts of the English publishers 
are incomplete. The figures from these records [reproduced here as tables] indicate 
that Melville's lifetime earnings from his first seven works were $10,444.53; $5,966.40 
from American publishers, and $4,478.13 from British firms. —R.L.K. 


Edgar Allan Poe 


2491. Rose, Marilyn Gaddis. Poe’s THE CITY IN THE SEA: A Conjecture, ESQ, 
No. 50, 1st Qt. (Supp. Pt. 2), 1968, 58-59, Poe's line “Тһе viol, the violet, and the vine" 
may conceal a pun similar to that which Stevens's Peter Quince uses when we are 
informed that Susanna’s music. plays "On the clear viol of her memory." The French 
viol may be used in both poems to indicate a musical instrument and sexual ravishment. 
If the pun is intended, it makes the ruinous death of Poe's city all the more poignant. 

| —I.W.D. 
2492. Casale, Ottavio M. Poe on Transcendentalism, ESQ, No. 50, ist Qt. (Supp. 
Pt. 2), 1968, 85-97. Although Poe generally was known as an anti-transcendentalist (he $ 
labeled Carlyle “an ass" and launched attacks aginst Ellery Channing, Margaret Fuller, | 
The Dial Emerson, and others) he praised Lowell, Hawthorne, Bryant, Thomas 
Chivers, and. Sarah Whitman. His reaction centered in “two transcendentalisms"—one 
which he thought to be genuine and sincere, and one which he thought to be hypo- 
critical and affectatious. —L.W.D. 


Cf.: Item 2489. 
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15% George Ripley à ; 
2493. Duffy, John J. Transcendental Letters From George Ripley to James Marsh, ` 
ESQ, No. 50, 1st Qt. (Supp.), 1968, 20-24. While Marsh tarried in the mainstream 
of transcendentalism, Ripley held him in high esteem. Ripley praised Marsh's edition 
of Coleridge's Aids to Reflection, which introduced Coleridgean concepts of Reason 
and Understanding to "Emerson and others in the formative stages of the transcendental 
movement" Impressed by Marsh’s translation of Herders The Spirit of Hebrew 
Poetry, Ripley asked Marsh to contribute a translation from a German philosopher of 
his choice to Ripley’s Specimens of Foreign Standard Literature. Later he asked 
Marsh to contribute to the Dial. [Ripley's letters are reproduced.] —L.W.D. 


Daniel Smythe | l 
2494. Smythe, Daniel. Four Poems by Daniel Smythe, ESQ, No. 50, 1st Qt., Pt. 2, 
1968, 54-55. [The poems Cold Snap, Heart-Shaped Glass, Eagles Over Chocorua, and 
Tree eae are reproduced.] i . —L.W.D. 


Henry David Thoreau 


2495. Carper, Thomas R. The Whole History of Thoreau’s “My Prisons,” ESQ, .No. 
50, 1st Qt. (Supp.), 1968, 35-38. Civil Disobedience is not a political manifesto but, 
rather, an artistic statement of personal antagonism and need. In "the whole history 
of ‘My Prisons, " Thoreau lays his heart bare. Julian Hawthorne and others attest 
to Thoreau's concern with artistic analysis of human feeling. —LW.D. 


2496. Notes and Queries, TSB, No. 114, Win. 1971, 7. [This column is a continuing 
series.] Thoreau’s "trout in the milk" statement on circumstantial evidence appears 
“in his Journal for Nov. 11, 1850 (1L94)." The citation, Nov. 11, 1854, listed in 
Bartlet's Familiar Quotations and the new International Thesaurus of Quotations is 
incorrect. —L.K.U. 


2497. Mogan, Joseph J., Jr. Thoreau's Style in WALDEN, ESQ, No. 50, Ist Qt 
(Supp), 1968, 2-5. The “powerful extravagance” that is inherent in his style allows 
Thoreau to project poetic effect through paradox, exaggeration, and word choice. His 
serious humor, stylistic rhythm, and ability to convey an attitude help to create the 
grand style Е Walden. —L.W.D. 


2498. Nichols, William W. Science and the Art of WALDEN: Experiment and Struc- 
ture, ESQ, No. 50, 1st Qt. (Supp. Pt. 2), 1968, 77-84. Although Thoreau felt that 
his concern for science was "incompatible with his transcendental view of the artist" 
and that it destroyed his creative imagination (most critics have accepted this view), 
that objectivity actually became the unifying structural principle of Walden. Thoreau 
incorporated into the work the results of his scientific experiment, supported by empir- 
“ical facts and systematic analyses. He moved from factual description to symbolism and 
ultimately to transcendental doctrines through which he united the actual and the ideal. 

—L.W.D. 


2499. Holland, Joyce M. Pattern and Meaning in Thoreau's A WEEK, ESQ, No. 50, 
Ist Qt. (Supp. Pt. 2), 1968, 48-55. Thoreau’s purpose is to recount his experiences 
during the river journey, which furnished him with his "understanding of time and of 
the transcendental movement.” Тһе river serves as the chief symbol and metaphor, but 
all other symbols are closely connected with the river—into which Thoreau focuses 
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his ideas about natural order. As he travels down the river, he encounters the 
corrupting forces of civilization, but as he journeys up the river, he escapes corruption 
and becomes pure. The essays become unified through Thoreau’s skillful use of anal- 
ogies, symbols, and patterns. Ooc—LOW.D. 


2500. Hoch, David G. Thoreau's Use of THE HINDOOS, TSB, No. 114, Win. 1971, 
1-2. Published in 1834 under the direction of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, this work “provides an encyclopedic and a not always well-digested account 
of what was known about the Hindus" at that time. In discussing penance in the third 
paragraph of Economy, Thoreau alludes to Chap. 10 of The Hindoos, echoing the idea 
that persons who imagine they can "gain the favours of the Deity" by inflicting pain 
upon themselves are “the slaves of mere vanity." Other use Thoreau may have made 
of this two volume work is "open to conjecture and investigation." . —L.K.U. 


2501. Rutgers Professor Contends Thoreau Was Not A Hippie, ESQ, No. 50, st Qt. 
(Supp. Pt. 2), 1968, 97 (reprinted from New York Times, Jan. 4, 1968). Frederick T. 
McGill argues that Thoreau and the poet William Ellery Channing were not hippies 
as many of "today's young rebels" contend. While there were "superficial resemblances,” 

Thoreau and Channing differ from today’s hippies in that they “sought the secret of a 
full life in nature” and because both would have ыы “mind-expatiding” drugs 
and stimulants. —LW. D. 


2502. Harding, Walter. Additions to the Thoreau Biography,’ TSB, No. 114, Win. 
1971, 3-5. [This is a continuing annotated bibliography.] . : —L-K.U. 


2503. More Doctoral Dissertations on Thoreau, TSB, No. 114, Win: 1971; 6-7. [The 
article reproduces University Microfilms abstracts of the following doctoral dissertations: 
Ann Whaling, Studies in Thoreau's Reading of English Poetry and Prose, 1340-1660, 
Yale U., 1946; James Francis Lacey, Henry David Thoreau in German Criticism: 1881- 
1965, New York U., 1968; and Leonard Nick Neufeldt, The Wild Apple Tree: Possi- 
bilities of the Self in рач U. of Illinois, 1966. l В с —LKU. 


"T Walt Whitman 

2504. Weeks, Lewis E., Jr. Whittier and Whitman, ESQ, No. 50, Ist Qt, Pt. 2, 1968, 
65-75. Тһе lives of Whittier and Whitman ran parallel in many ways. Their childhoods, 
their educational backgrounds, their careers, and their humanitarian views were similar. 
Unfortunately, Whittier’s shock and dismay at Whitman's sexual іпарегу іп Leaves of 
Grass kept them from becoming close fienda, though their attitudes toward each other 
mellowed in later years. . P p ео; 


. John Greenleaf Whittier E 
2505. Meek, Frederick M. Whittier the Religlous Man, ESQ, No. 50, 1st Qt., Pt. 2, 
1968, 86-92. Though theologians have not acknowledged it, Whittier conveyed impor- 
tant religious concepts to the common people through his poetry. Evidence shows that 
Whittier experienced a “distinct religious awakening and a deepening of his spiritual life 
at Newport in 1840,” though some critics deny this. As a deeply religious Quaker, 
Whittier was critical of “form and institution in religion” and found meaningful worship 
in the communion of the human spirit with God. His belief in the Inner Light is 
illustrated in The Eternal Goodness. He believed in a loving rather than a harsh, 
wrathful.God. Whittier’s hymns were extremely popular in New England. —L.W.D. 
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2506. Leary, Lewis. A Note on Whittier’s Margaret Smith, ESQ, Ко. 50, 1st Qt, 
Pt. 2, 1968, 75-78. In Leaves from Margaret Smiths Journal Whittier presents a color- 
ful record of an English girl's visit to New England in 1678-1679. The. beauties of 
nature are fully endorsed by young Margaret, and she exhibits Whittier’s attitudes 
toward the Indian, the Negro; and the Quaker. The book has been underrated: not 
only is Margaret an attractive heroine, but she leads the reader to specific Whittier 
attitudes which reinforce the reader’s concept of those attitudes. —L.W.D. 


2507. Carey, George. Whittiers Place in New England Folklore, ESQ, No. 50, 1st 
Qt, Pt. 1, 1968, 46-53. Whittier was affected by folk influences dating back to the 
17th century, when Thomas Whittier settled in.the Haverhill area. Folklore was an 
integral part of the life, education, and amusement of New England society. Whittier 
was'familiar with local legends of ghosts, witches, and wizards, Indian captivities and 
escapes, traveling tinkers, and tramps, etc. His experiences and recollection of folk 
material often appeared in his poetry; they are most evident in Legends of New England 
and The Supernaturalism of New England. —L.W.D. 


2508. Wagenknecht, Edward. Whittier and the Supernatural—A Test Case, ESQ, No. 
50, 1st-Qt, Pt. 1, 1968, 8-11. Whittier was a man of rare balance and sanity who 
managed to be “earnest and high-minded” while steering clear of the “disfigurements” 
of fanaticism. -A deeply religious man, he rejected the orthodox teachings of his day in 
favor of an interest in supernaturalism as evidence of the "fundamentally spiritual 
character.of life" (The Supernaturalism of New England). But his treatment of the 
supernatural is unsympathetic. Though he was reared amidst superstitions’ and folk 
legends, he was unconvincing in recounting the tales, perhaps because of an aesthetic 
concern that no one should be forced to suffer through the horrors of superstition as 
he was. Too, perhaps he feared that too much emphasis on the supernatural might 
produce in. the ‘hearer forms of inhumanity and persecution. . —L.W.D. 


2509. Garrison, Theodore. The Influence of Robert Dinsmore Upon Whittier, ESQ, 
Мо. 50, 1st Qt., Pt. 2, 1968, 55-60. Тһе young Whittier was attracted to Dinsmore's 
poems in Thayer's Essex Gazette. He reviewed Dinsmore's Incidental Poems upon its 
publication in 1828 and seemed to like the grasp of New England domestic life, 
observations of local events, and especially the use of colorful dialect. Though Dins- 
more's work was short-lived, its impact on Whittier lasted 60 years. Incidental Poems 
helped Whittier to determine to bring out his own volume, The Poems of Adrian, 
though the'work was not actually published. From Dinsmore Whittier adopted his 
"concept of the nature and function of regional poetry" ànd recognized the need for 
a regional American literature. . —L.W. D. 


2510. Miller, Perry. John Greenleaf Whittier: The Conscience т Poetry, ESQ, No. 
50, 1st Qt., Pt. 3, 1968, 128-142. Whittier, because of the influence of Quakerism,’ the 
abolition movement, and the nation's belief that poetry must present lessons in morality, 
yielded to the dictates of his conscience and often wrote what the nation expected, 
rather than writing for the sheer pleasure of versifying or for the sensuous fulfillment 
of his own achievements.. [The text is taken from me addres on Whittier delivered at 
Зе хе Collegedn Dee: 1957]. - ; 9.0220 —LOW.D. 


2511. Olson, Richard. Whittier amd the Machine dm -ESQ, No. 50, ist Qt, Pt. 1, 
1968,.32-37. Whittier’s awareness of the traumatic passage of the New World from 
the pastoral to the industrial age is evident in both his prose and poetry. Particularly 
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in Snow-Bound, one can see his attachment to the “pre-industrial” scene of his youth. 
At various times he both lauded and attacked the new. technology, criticizing the 
machine age most fervently in several essays written at the manufacturing town of 
Lowell in 1844. His difficulty in resolving his ambiguous attitude toward nature and 
industrialism is often reflected in his poems, especially in Birchbrook Mill and Charms 
and Fairy Faith. —L.W.D. 


2512. Holmes, J. Welfred. Whittier's Friends Among the Lowly, ESQ, No. 50, 1st Qt., 
Pt. 2, 1968, 92-104. Although some critics suggest that Whittier approached abolition 
with a cold, unemotional attitude, evidence shows that he did form friendships with 
Negroes—both inside and outside the confines of the abolition movement. —L.W.D. 


2513. Pickard, John B. Whittier’s Abolitionist Poetry, ESQ, No. 50, Ist Qt. Pt. 3, 
1968, 105-113. Although a third of Whittier’s poetry deals with slavery, very little 
critical examination of that segment of his work has been made by literary critics. 
Successfully fusing propaganda and poetic art, Whittier is able to strengthen the impact 
of his works. Skillful use of imagery, controlled structure, realism, emotion-laden 
cliches, and restraint characterize much of his abolitionist poetry, helping to make it 
more than mere propaganda. —L.W.D. 


2514. Woodwell, Roland H. Whittier and Carlyle, ESQ, No: 50, 1st Qt., Pt. 1, 1968, 
42-46. Whittier, like other American humanitarians and especially abolitionists, readily 
received Carlyle's social pamphlets and documents in expectation of receiving а new 
contributor to the cause. He so readily embraced Carlyle's writings that he adopted 
some of them into his poetry. But he was extremely disgusted by Carlyle's position in 
Occasional Discourse on the Nigger Question (Fraser’s Magazine, 1849), although he 
had seen the idea developed previously in Carlyle’s El Doctor Francia (Foreign Quarterly 
Review, 31:62, 1843). His interest in Carlyle continued until Whittier's death. —L.W.D. 


2515. Pickett, Elizabeth Vassar. SNOW-BOUND and the New Critics, ESQ, No. 50, 
Ist Qt., Pt. 1, 1968, 38-42. In opposition to the traditional simplicity generally associ- 
ated with Snow-Bound, John B. Pickard and George Arms, both New Critics, suggest 
that the real meaning lies in the development of imagery and symbols. Perhaps the 
forcing of rigid symbols and images on the poem distorts and clouds its real, simple 
beauty. —L.W.D. 


2516. Smythe, Daniel W. Whittier and the New Critics, ESQ, No. 50, 1st Qt., Pt. 1, 
1968, 22-26. The New Critics generally tend to minimize the contributions of 19th- 
century American poets. By discrediting the substance and genius of Whittier and, 
in part, his poem, Snow-Bound, the New Critics fail to place him and the poem in 
proper perspective. It is "bad criticism" to apply an entire philosophy which may fit 
contemporary literature to a period in the past, simply because the New Criticism has 
been developed in a significantly different environment. —L.W.D. 


2517. McAleer, John J. Whittier’s Selective Tolerance, ESQ, No. 50, Ist Qt., Pt 3, 
1968, 113-119. Whittier’s personal relationships with others were characterized by 
attitudes of utmost consideration, a willingness to forgive, tactfulness, toleration, even 
capitulation. Yet he was unable to compromise his standards in regard to his work, 
and he never retreated in the course of a lengthy literary career from his stand on 
abolition. : —L.W.D. 
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2518. Clark, Harry. Hayden. The Growth of Whittlers Mind, ESQ, Мо. 50, ist Qt, 
Pt. 3, 1968, 119-126. An overall study shows three periods in Whittier's life. Until 
1833 he concentrated on the "literary aspects of the sensational, the lurid or the color- 
fully superstitious, usually approached from a localistic angle"; from 1833 to 1857, on 
reformism, especially in the abolition movement; and from 1857 until his death, on 
the inner spirit and its relationship with God and with consciousness. —L.W.D. 


2519. Cary, Richard. Whittier Letters to Sarah Orne Jewett, ESQ, No. 50, 1st Qt, 
Pt. 1, 1968, 11-22. A deep, affectionate friendship existed between Whittier and 
Jewett. They met many times, talking about “how many things,” but particularly about 
writing and about each other’s accomplishments. In eight letters [here reproduced] 
Whittier compliments Jewett on Deephaven, refers to their meetings, mentions their 
mutual friend Annie Fields, and comments on Jewett’s new writings, his health, and 
his current reading. —L.W.D. 


2520. Moran, John Michael, Jr. Editor Whittier and the NEW ENGLAND WEEKLY 
REVIEW, ESQ, No. 50, Ist Qt, Pt. 2, 1968, 78-86. Whittier took charge of the 
Review when former editor George D. Prentice journeyed through certain Western 
states to gather material for a biography of Henry Clay. Whittier contributed editorials, 
verses, book reviews, and political pieces. [Six previously unpublished editorials are 
reproduced as a representative cross-section of Whittier’s views.] —L.W.D. 


2521. Thaler, Alwin. Whittier, Bliss Perry, and the English Poets, ESQ, No. 50, ist 
Qt, Pt. 1, 1968, 27-31. Whittier read extensively from English poets, from Shake- 
speare and Milton, from many of the classics, and from Continental writers. [The 
article includes a detailed list of Whittier's readings, along with a 1951 letter from Bliss 
Perry containing many Whittier anecdotes.] —L.W.D. 


2522. Vann, J. Don. An Unpublished Whittier Letter, ESQ, No. 50, Ist Qt. (Supp.), 
1968, 29. [A letter from Whittier to William Tallack, written upon Whittier’s receipt 
of Tallack’s Penological and Preventive Principles, is reproduced.] —L.W.D. 


2523. Scott, Winfield Townley. Mr. Whittier, ESQ, No. 50, ist Qt., Pt. 1, 6-7. [The 
article contains a poem written in honor of Whittier.] —L.W.D. 


2524. Frieman, Donald C. The History of the Haverhill Whittier Club, ESQ, No. 50, 
Ist Qt, Pt 4, 1968, 144-164. [The pictures of Whittier are arranged in chrono- 
the Haverhill Whittier Club to pay honor to Whittier and to promote interest in his 
writings. During the eight decades since its founding, the club has acquired the Whittier 
Birthplace and a part of the original Whittier farm; encouraged Whittier scholarship; 
and initiated many important Whittier observances, such as the 100th Anniversary in 
1907, the Haverhill Sesquicentennial in 1940, the 150th Anniversary of Whittier's birth, 
1957, and the 325th Haverhill Anniversary in 1965. Тһе club continues to function 
and to encourage Whittier studies. . —L.W.D. 


2525. Painting by М. С. Torrey, 1835, ESQ, No. 50, ist Qt, Рі. 1, 1968, 53A. 
[Torrey's 1835 portrait of Whittier is reproduced.] —L.W.D. 


2526. Engraving of Whittier, ESQ, No. 50, 1st Qt., Pt. 3, 1968, 105. [This engraving 
of Whittier was made in 1871 from the Sarony photograph. It shows Whittier with 
a full beard.] —L.W.D. 
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2527. Crayon Drawing of Whittier, ESQ, No. 50, Ist Qt, Pt. 3, 1968; 112. Joseph 
E. Baker's crayon drawing of Whittier was made i in 1877, -taken from a photograph by 
Mora, New York City. -~ —LW.D. 


2528. Engraving of Whittier in 1864, ESQ, No. 50, 1st Qt, Pt. 3, 1968, 121. [The 
article contains a reproduction of J. C. Buttre's engraving of Whittier.] —L.W.D. 


2529. Crayon Drawing of Whittier, ESQ, No. 50, Ist Qt, Pt. 3, 1968, 127. [The 
article contains a ысым of F. Granger's crayon growing of an 1845 daguerrotype 
of Whittler.] i —LW.D. 


2530. Photograph of Whittier in 1873, ESQ, No. 50, 1st c Qt, Pt. 3, 1968, 132. АМУаг- 
ren's photograph of Whittier was.made іп Boston.] : —L.W.D. 


2531. A Sketch From a Whittier Painting (1866), ESQ, No. 50, ist Qt., Pt. 3, 1968, 
136. [The sketch of à painting of Whittier by Thomas Hicks shows Whittier beardless 
with extremely long sideburns. ] —L.W.D. 


2532. Lithograph of Whittier (1856), ESQ, No. 50, 1st Qt., Pt. 3, 1968, 139. [Leopold 
Grozelier's lithographic drawing of Whittier was made at North Andover.] -—L.W.D.: 


2533. Photograph of Whittier (1889), ESQ, No. 50, Ist Qt., Pt. 3, 1968, 143. [Lamson's 
photograph, made in Portland, Maine, shows Whittier as an old man.] —L.W.D. 


2534. Twenty Whittier Pictures—A Pictorial Biography (Ages 21 to 82), ESQ, No. 50, 
Ist: Qt, Pt. 4, 1968, 144-164. [The pictures of Whittier are arranged in chrono- 
logical order to show the aging process; they show a diversity of photographic tech- 
niques.] —L.W.D. 


2535. А. Partial Checklist of Likenesses of John Greenleaf Whittier, ESQ, No. .50, 
Ist Qt., Pt. 4, 1968, 165-167. [Sixty-three likenesses of Whittier are listed, including 
drawings, etchings, oil paintings, Snetaving:, сірге; aoe. miniatures, and 


woodcuts.] : LL D. 
2536. Ambrotype of Whittier, ESQ, A 50, 1st Qt., P 4, 1968, 167. [The anoo 
was made about 1855.] 00 —LOW.D. 
Cf.: Item 2504. 

General | 


2537. Niehaus, E. F. Paddy on the Local Stage and in Humor: The Image of the 
Irish in New Orleans, 1830-62, LaHi (adapted from A:H&L, 1:2, Dec. 1964), 5:2 1964, 
117-134 (adapted from AFS, 8:1, Sp. 1970, 83). An analysis of the image of “Paddy,” 

the typical Irish immigrant, as developed in Irish farces and other theatricals, as well 
as in popular humor in newspapers of New Orleans in the late antebellum period reveals 
that Irish humor dwelt on. Paddy's ignorance as a stranger in America, his fighting and 
drinking habits, his low social status, and his Catholicism. Although the prevailing 
image of the Irishman portrayed on the stage and in newspaper humor was of a crude, 
insulting nature, the reactions of the New Orleans Irish as an ethnic group were 
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divided with some applauding and: others dissenting. [The article is based largely оп 
information obtained from contemporary New Orleans newspapers.] —D.CJ. 


V. NINETEENTH XENTURY, -1870-1900 


Henry James Ё 

2538. Тіск, Stanley. Henry James’s THE AMERICAN: Voyons, SNovel, 2:3, Fall 
1970, 276-291... Newman's: attempt to understand the European as opposed to the 
American .view of life requires a shift in vision rather than moral values, and his 
failure results from his inability to develop a European perspective. Trusting wholly 
in "reality," he fails to appreciate the value of appearances and forms, and consequently 
to discern that the two views of life can and must be reconciled. Thus when he accepts 
the friendship of the boorish Tom Tristram while mocking the aesthetic Babcock, he 
really shows his inability to appreciate art and all that it symbolizes. The ultimate irony 
in Newman’s failure to enlarge his.narrow American vision is that Tom Tristram can 
sum up as predoomed his rejection by the Bellegardes as their prospective son-in-law. 

—W,H.M. 


2539. Speck, Paul Surgi. А Structural Analysis of Henry Jamess RODERICK HUD- 
SON, SNovel, 2:3, Fall 1970, 292-304. Rowland Mallet, not Roderick Hudson, provides 
the basic theme in the novel, and also its pivotal structure. Rowland “vicariously par- 
ticipates" in Roderick's creations, such as the symbolic statue Thirst, but through his 
inability -to capitalize on апу woman's love he frustrates both his own emotional long- 
ing and Roderick's artistic development. Particularly, in trying to protect his own 
creation, that is Roderick the artist, from Christina Light he dooms all three of them. 
By ignoring her advances toward himself. he precipitates her behavior to Roderick, 
which leads the' latter to reject Mary Garland, who in her devotion to the artist 
frustrates Rowland the patron-for good. Thus the Rowland theme, while becoming 
manifest through the Roderick teme, lies at the center of the novel, as James in fact 
suggests in his Preface. . . —W.H.M. 


Octave Thanet (Alice French) 
2540. Bush, Robert. The Literary Paternalism of Octave Thanet, NLB, 6:1, Nov. 
1962, 24-28. In spite of patrician, paternalistic, and prejudicial attitudes, Thanet’s work 
deserves more attention, for her fiction preserves the mores of the plain people of Iowa 
and Arkansas during the rise of post-Civil War American capitalism. Her most signifi- 
cant achievement is the chronicling of the admirable qualities of poor-white tenant 
farmers in a dialect which, unlike that of many of her contemporaries, is still under- 
standable. In cherishing primitives while patronizing them, her attitude toward the 
Negro, although sympathetic, nevertheless results in works with conclusions unaccept- 
able today. She reflects, TUM & paternalism that has become a part of American 
social ipd А —P. M. 


Mark Twain 


2541. Taylor, 1. Golden. THE CELEBRATED JUMPING FROG OF CALAVERAS 
COUNTY ‘by Mark Twain, AmWest, 2:4, 1965 (adapted from AFS, 8:1, Sp. 1970, 13). 
[On -the’ centennial of its first appearance the article reprints Twain's story with an 
appraisal-introduction.] “Тһе story's literary significance is due to the artistry and 
authenticity with which the.author relates this humorous incident in a western mining 
camp, yielding “fable-like insights into certain universal traits in human nature.” As 
a piece of humorous writing it remains unexcelled in America. Нв publication made 
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Samuel Clemens into Mark Twain, a major writer in American literature. It is а piece 
of "superior humor." —D.L.S. 


2542. Hook, Andrew. Huckleberry Finn and Scotland, ERec, 21:2, Dec. 1970, 8-14. 
Nineteenth-century American Literature was influenced as much by its Puritan past as 
by its idealistic view of the future. In Huckleberry Finn these elements are reconciled 
in the humorous triumph of the vernacular over a genteel tradition. No such novel was 
written in Scotland because romanticism became mere local color. The Scottish reader 
responds to the novel because he empathizes with both Huck's religion and language. 

І — Е.К. 


. Owen Wister 
2543. White, John І. Owen Wister, Song Writer, WFolk, 26:4, Oct. 1967, 269-271 
(reprinted from AFS, 8:1, Sp. 1970, 208). The author of the novel The Virginian com- 
posed both words and music to Ten Thousand Cattle Straying for the stage version of 


his work which opened in 1904. Although the song appeared in.several folksong й 


collections, credit was not given to the composer. —R.H.G. 


VI. TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sherwood Anderson 
2544. White, Ray Lewis. The Original for Sherwood Anderson's Kit Brandon, NLB, 
6:6, Dec. 1965, 196-199. Kit Brandon: A Portrait gives expression to Anderson's con- 
cern over local social conditions which encouraged bootlegging among mountaineers. 
His news stories from the Smyth County News reveal Mamie Palmer as the source for 
his main character. Mamie’s capture and release as a dying tuberculosis victim had 
changed Anderson's earlier attitude of amusement at the difficulties of the local sheriff 
trying to apprehend bootleggers to one of sympathy, which was then extended to the 
unfortunate mountaineers caught between their traditional] ways and a bewildering 
modern age invading their hills. This conflict is the theme of his novel. —P.M. 


Willa Cather 


2545. Reaver, J. Russell. Mythic Motivation in Willa Саћегз О PIONEERS, WFolk, 
27:1, Jan. 1968, 19-25 (reprinted from AFS, 8:1, Sp. 1970, 212). The dreams of 
Alexandra Bergson, the central character of O Pioneers, introduce to the novel a mythic 
frame of reference which relates to widespread vegetation myths of corn gods and 
goddesses, —R.H.G. 


William Faulkner 
2546. Collins, R. G. The Game of Names: Characterization Device in LIGHT IN 
AUGUST, ERec, 21:1, Oct. 1970, 82-87. When closely examined, each of the names 
in this novel is in some way appropriate to the characterization. Faulkner's precision in 
this allegorizing technique suggests that the novel may be an allegory of the Southern 
dilemma. —R.R. 


2547. Boswell, George W. Folkways in Faulkner, MissFR, 1:3, Fall 1967, 83-90 
(adapted from AFS, 8:1, Sp. 1970, 99). Folkways are established procedures of accom- 
plishing ends and are learned from practice, not from books. Forms of folk literature 
represented in Faulkner’s works are proverbs, the sermon, folktales, and songs, and 
games and sports of ail kinds are also included in his writings. These came from his 
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boyhood days. Faulkner did not overlook the division of folklore which includes 
science; he included folk wisdom, belief, cures, and methods of doing work in his 
novels. Faulkner's life was an extended folkway; his works are comments on it. —P.V. 


2548. Hancock, Maxine. Fire: Symbolic Motif in Faulkner, EngQ, 3:3, Fall 1970, 
19-23. Faulkner frequently uses fire as a symbolic motif. Fire as symbolic of both 
sexuality and fertility is centered in the hearth fire, where it also functions as a symbol of 
family life. In the fertile and stable Negro homes of Faulkner's stories, the fires burn 
strongly and steadily, but in the unstable Compson household, the fires are constantly 
flickering and unstable. Тһе sexual symbolism of fire is communicated through the 
women, who, like the vestal virgins of old, tend the fires; a man always fails in his 
attempts at fire tending. The great fires that consume buildings symbolize both 
redemption and retribution, a salvation achieved through suffering. —J.J.M. 


2549, Hunt, Joel A. Thomas Mann and Faulkner: Portrait of a Magician, WSCL, 8:3, 
Sum. 1967, 431-436. Faulkner’s knowledge of and respect for Mann is shown through 
interviews and conversations; Mann’s influence on Faulkner is seen in An Error In 
Chemistry, which reflects the same concern with the character of the magician and the 
moral definition of crime as Mann’s Mario and the Magician. —E.A.K. 


Е. Scott Fitzgerald 
2550. Gross, Dalton. Е. Scott Fitzgerald’s THE GREAT GATSBY and Oswald 
Spenglers THE DECLINE OF THE WEST, N&Q, 17:12, Dec. 1970, 467. Fitzgerald’s 
claim to have read Spengler the summer he was writing Gatsby (1924) can be supported 
in a sense even though the English translation of Spengler’s book did not appear until 
1926 and Fitzgerald did not read German. (See Robert Sklar, F. Scott Fitzgerald: The 
Last Г.аособп, Oxford U., 1967, who pointed out the chronological problem.) The Yale 
Review, July 1924, contained an article that summarized Spengler’s thought; the “Speng- 
lerian overtones” of Gatsby evidently derive from this article. —IJ.S.P. 


Ernest Hemingway j 
2551. Davis, Robert Murray. “If You Did Not Go Forward”: Process and Stasis in 
А FAREWELL TO ARMS, SNovel, 2:3, Fall 1970, 305-311. Hemingway contemplates 
the attractions of stasis but presents process as inevitable for man. Primarily through 
several pairs of opposing symbols he shows the quiet comfort of the snow, the mountains, 
and night. But stasis is no answer to the tragedy of life, any more than reason or 
practicality or even knowledge is. Life goes on in the rain, the plains, and the daytime, 
and Catherine must come down from her cold, dark stasis and die. —W.H.M. 


2552. Kraus, W. Keith. Ernest Hemingways HILLS LIKE WHITE ELEPHANTS: 
А Note on a Reasonable Source, ERec, 21:2, Dec. 1970, 23-26. Neither of two anec- 
dotal accounts of the story's origin has been established as its exact source. Another 
possibility exists. A number of parallels between a section of The Sun Also Rises and 
this story suggest that the novel may be regarded as a "reasonable" source for the 
story. : —R.R. 


2553. Updike, John. Papa's Sad Testament, NSt, Oct. 16, 1970, 489. Islands inspires 
us with a worried concern for the celebrity who wrote it. The need to prove himself 
drives the hero, Thomas Hudson, as it did Hemingway, toward violence and death. 
In Hemingway's earlier works, the harsh obsessions seem honorable and necessary, but 
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here the line between sensitive vision and psychopathy snapped. The encounter with | 
Germans in At Sea is the success which Hemingway never had with the Pilar seeking 

U-boats, but bravery is a pressure in each case deliberately forced to induce a state of 
grace. Тһе fused complements of love and death in Heitibewey are never formulated 
into a law which can really bind them together. —R.E.W. 


Vladimir Nabokov 


2554. Lee, L. L. BEND SINISTER: Nabokov’s Political Dream, WSCL, 8:2, Sp. 
1967, 193-203. This work, Nabokov’s most explicitly political novel, is an attack on 
confused political ideas—Communist and Nazi dogma, racism, extreme nationalism— 
ideas which essentially seek to destroy individualism. But it is also an assertion of 
human values, among them the process of making art Nabokov’s “digression” to 
Shakespeare is, therefore, an integral part of his novel, and a careful analysis of the text 
shows that the allusions, images, and formal aspects of the work combine; his novel, 
then, “із an actualization of [the] ironic strain between art and politics d —E.A.K. 


2555, Rosenfield, Claire. DESPAIR and fhe Lust for Immortality, WSCL, 8:2, Sp. 
1967, 174-192. While “the Double” was a common motif, in this work Nabokov seems 
primarily interested in the process of choosing a double, and its consequences. Primitive 
man, according to Otto Rank, subjectified his shadow or his reflection in water for the 
purpose of achieving immortality; but for modern man, the Double symbolizes death. 
А close study of Despair reveals similar themes, and links the protagonist to Rank's 
notion that the artistic soul must not only create doubles, but whole worlds, as Her- 
mann, unable to convince the world of his masterful crime, turns to writing a book in 
a futile effort to gain immortality and reconcile life and art. —E.A.K. 


2586. Brown, Clarence. Nabokov’s ‘Pushkin and Nabokov's Nabokov, WSCL, 8:2, 
Sp. 1967, 280-293. One can resolve the debate over Nabokov's translation of Eugene 
Onegin, which stuttered its way through the mid-60's, involving such men as Edmund 
Wilson and David Magarshack, by simply and honestly trying to understand Nabokov's 
stated purposes for translation, and by seeing his edition of Onegin as an integral part 
of his own fiction. А survey of his work, from The Gift (1937) to Pale Fire (1962) 
demonstrates this thesis. —E.A.K. 


2557. Appel, Alfred, Jr. LOLITA: The Springboard of Parody, WSCL, 8:2, Sp. 
1967, 204-241. A precise and comprehensive study of this work reveals not only that 
intricate parodying is central to the novel's meaning, but also that Nabokov's work on 
the whole is а conscious effort to place parody at the heart of his literary priorities. 
Тһе novel's overriding metaphor, mirror images, the mirror language of puns, Hum- 
bert's solipsism, and Nabokov's poking fun at Dostoevsky's Notes from Underground, 
coalesce in Humbert's struggle with himself and his narrational unreliability. “Тһе 
detachment created by parody and self-parody ultimately defines a way. of viewing and 
judging the self’ and may be the “key” to Nabokov's profundity as an artist. —E.A.K. 


2558. Lyons, John O. PALE FIRE and the Fine Art of Annotation, WSCL, 8:2, Sp. 
1967, 242-249. In this work, Nabokov uses innuendo, flippancy, and word games to 
convey the 18th-century attitude "that man is an animal both blessed and cursed with 
reason (or Reason), and equally despicable when he affirms or denies the existence of 
God at the end of his rational analysis of natural events." A careful reading of the text 
reveals that Pope's The Dunciad and Nabokov's edition of Pushkin's Eugene Onegin 
shed more light on Pale Fire than any other sources, —E.A.K. 
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2559. Dembo, L. S. Vladimir Nabokov, An Introduction, WSCL, 8:2, Sp. 1967, 111- 
126. While much of what Nabokov has written is satirical, farcical, and often political, 
what matters in his fiction is neither the locus of vision nor the various levels of 
reality perceived, "but the process of perception. itself." Тһе consequences of artistic 
vision appear in both humorous (Lolita) and essentially serious works (The Eye), and 
a survey of his. novels reveals that most. of his fiction "deals with hypersensitive vision 
and the insanity or suicide in which it culminates." —E.A.K. 


2560. Field, Andrew. The Artist ая Failure in Nabokov's Early Prose, WSCL, 8:2, 
Sp. 1967, 165-173. Тһе Eye, A Christmas Story, and Lips to Lips portray success in 
the. guise of artistic failure. Тһе first may be a study of an artist who cannot separate 
himself from his own creativity; he therefore fails as an artist. However, when Smurov's 
“psychological problems are seen as problems of composition, The Eye becomes a novel 
about the artistic process,” and hence, a “success.” --Е.А.К. 


2561. Karlinsky, Simon. Illusion, Reality, and Parody іп Nabokov's Plays, WSCL, 
8:2, Sp. 1967, 268-279. While Nabokov's The Event (1938) is more heavily embellished 
with parodistic references to Russian classics, particularly the work of Gogol and Push- 
kin, both it and 'The Waltz Invention (also 1938) deal with a theme central to Nabokov's 


work on the whole: “the nature of the creative imagination and the solitary, freak-like 
role into which a man gifted with such imagination is inevitably cast in any society." 
—E.A.K. 


2562. Struve, Gleb. Notes on Nabokov as a Russian Writer, WSCL, 8:2, Sp. 1967, 
153-164. Nabokov's stated distaste for fictional messages—social, religious, ог moral— 
and "his lack of sympathy with, if not interest in, human beings as such," place him 
squarely outside Russian literary traditions. The obvious authorial control over his 
characters and situations, his contrivances and coincidences, are essential components 
of his technique and literary attitudes. The writer is a conjuror of pasteboard charac- 
ters in King Queen Knave; in The Defense, the artifice of chess is the vehicle of his 
conjuration; the careful blending of the possible and the artificial is the essence of his 
craft. —E.A.K. 


2563. Williams, Carol T. Nabokov’s Dialectical Structure, WSCL, 8:2, Sp. 1967, 250- 
267. Invitation to a Beheading, Laughter In fhe Dark, and Lolita show most clearly 
the influence of Hegel on Nabokov's dialectic. For both, the world is composed of 
opposites, but a.synthesis does not reconcile the opposites; rather, it is to be “honored 
as the basis of beauty." Hence, "the triadic movements of Nabokov's compositions 
resemble Hegel's dialectic, in which opposing processes in time or the mind are inter- 
preted as complements." Further, they have similar concepts of life and art. — —E.A.K. 


2564. Bryer, Jackson R., and Thomas J. Bergin, Jr. Vladimir Nabokov's Critical 
Reputation in English: A Note and a Checklist, WSCL, 8:2, Sp. 1967, 312-364. [A 
brief survey of Nabokov’s treatment by critics accompanies a lengthy bibliography of 
books, essays, and reviews on his work.] .—RE.A.K. 


2565. Sheehan, Donald, ed.. Selected Bibliography of Nabokov's Work, WSCL, 8:2, 
Sp. 1967, 310-311. [This bibliography is based on Dieter E. Zimmer's extensive 
bibliography, Vladimir. Nabokov, Bibliographie des Gesamtwerks (Rowohet, 1963).] 

—E.A.K. 
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Ezra Pound 


2566. Bradbury, Malcolm. Pound of Flesh, NSt, Aug. 7, 1970, 156-157 (rev.-art., Noel 
Stack, The Life of Ezra Pound, Routledge, 1970). The separation of Pound, the poet, 
and Pound, the socio-economic theorist, is impossible to maintain. His economic theories 
can be traced to John Adams, Jefferson, Brooks Adams, and the monetary reform line. 
In addition, his work includes a populist agrarian streak derived from his father’s 
association with the American Mint. Pound’s early training in comparative literature 
was basic to his poetic enterprise. A marginal economic status from 1912 to 1920 is 
behind his turning from a late romantic into а modernist and from a radical view of 
the arts to the economics of culture. His generosity in promoting new aesthetic move- 
ments became a model for a larger intervention in society. Self-obsession and aesthetic 
arrogance turned to vain simplicities. Yet the critical exercises that seemed once 
parochial are basic acts of creative recognition. We need more analysis of Pound’s 
psychological and cultural milieu to capi his critical selectivity, modernist instinct, 
and energies. —R.E.W. 


СЕ: Item 2273.. 


Thomas Pynchon 


2567. Hall, James. The New Pleasures of the Imagination, VQR, 46:4, Aut. 1970, 
596-612. New works of the imagination promise suspense and new possibilities yet 
protect us from the hazards of the unknown by self-conscious style, wild comedy, 
nonsense, and outrageous acts. Hopes are dimly envisioned without being full-bodied 
enough to risk a test of clarity and probability. Тһе fantasy writer wants energy and 
clarity, vision and sanity, drunkenness, and sobriety. He ends up more a magician than 
a propbet. The triumph of form in the novels of the 50's has been the invention: of 
scene, which is the hero’s opportunity to prove the validity and staying power of his 
impulse. In Pynchon's V. chaos has so multiplied that agents can neither guide events 
nor know why they should try. Pynchon's hero, attuned to change, gravitates toward 
experiment. Whatever good he earns exists on the edge of self-indulgence, dilettantism, 
over-concern for appearance, and tries for the best of business and bohemia. Yearnings 
develop for a cheerful way of guiding impulsiveness so its joyous side can operate, its 
anarchic be contained. V. portrays dissonance but envisions a harmony echoing in 
fantasy. —R.E.W. 


John Steinbeck 
2568. Clarke, Mary Washington. Bridging the Generation Gap: The Ending of Stein- 
beck’s GRAPES OF WRATH, ForumH, 8:2, Sum. 1970, 16-17. Rose of Sharon's 
offering the milk of her breast to the middle-aged starving man symbolizes the difficult- 
to-forge link between generations. This act, а natural and humane one, is symbolic of 
human nature: both the young girl and the aging man suffer awkwardness as they 
recognize that the traditional dependencies between child and adult have been reversed. 
This role reversal strengthens the basic metaphor of the novel, а symbol that bridges 
the generation gap and shows the continuity of all human experience. —E.LS. 


Jean Toomer 
2569. Reilly, John M. The Search for Black Redemption: Jean Toomers CANE, 
SNovel, 2:3, Fall 1970, 312-324. As an early modern example of the Negro theme 
of self-discovery, this work develops a nontraditional form for its narrative unity. 
Instead of the causal development of a few major characters, it suggests a fragmentary 
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surface effect in its series of lyrics, sketches, and short stories. What is basic to all is 
a search for adequate self-expréssion, which requires a spontaneity attainable in the 


' South but frustrated in the urban North through the self-conscious inhibitions resulting 


from the loss of a simple sense of identity. Unifying these separate glimpses of the 
theme are various recurring poetic tags and images, such as dusk, with its combined 
reflection of female beauty, working conditions, and folk-songs. —W.H.M. 


Robert Penn Warren 


2570. Sale, Richard B. An Interview in New Haven with Robert Penn Warren, SNovel, 
2:3, Fall 1970, 325-354. Warren explains his sense of place by describing the theme of 
Flood as a search for the nature of home. The germ of the novel, however, was in 
several separate memories of visual scenes. In both novels and poetry, he feels, his 
themes and patterns of imagery and style and all continuing effects are not planned. 
Almost all that is deliberate in writing is eliminating what is wrong. Writers must enjoy 
writing: Warren enjoys writing novels and poetry but not short stories, though he has 
found that he can advance his novels by determined thinking in à way impossible with 
poetry. Two outlooks on the world have fascinated him—reality, and the historical 
memories which direct many older men's views of reality. He also comments on the 
writers whom he has most enjoyed, including Faulkner and Porter. —W.H.M. 


Fiction 
2571. Weber, Daniel B. Society and the. American Novel, 1920-1960, DiR, 13:4, 
Oct. 1965, 366-379. The novel has developed either in Howell's belief in the impor- 
tance of the external world or in James's later preoccupation with the life of the mind. 
Three groups of novelists have appeared: the first, consisting of Hemingway, Fitzgerald, 
Dos Passos, Steinbeck, and others, holds society as meaningful for the understanding 
of man; the second, made up principally of Nathanael West and Henry Roth, rejects 
society and all institutional manifestations of it; the third, composed of Salinger, Mala- 
mud, Baldwin, etc., distrusts scientific. and historic assumptions about man, yet affirms 
а faith in the endurance and dignity of the individual man. —T.F.D. 


VH. GENERAL 


. Black 
2572. Aptheker, Herbert. Afro-American Superiority: A Neglected Theme in the 
Literature, Phylon, 31:4, Win. 1970, 336-343. Contrary to long-standing critical tradi- 
tion, early and modern writers of Afro-American literature, such as W. E. B. DuBois, 
Frederick Douglass, Claude McKay, and James Baldwin, express the idea of Black 
pride and Black superiority, though their ideas are not racist, since not based on bio- 
logical or genetic differences. The “literary Sambo” as well as the “historical Sambo” 
are therefore fabrications of misguided literary critics and historians. —R.L.C. 


2573. Brown, Marice C. Notes on Classical And Renaissance Analogues of Mississippi 
Negro Folklore, MissFR, 2:2, Sum. 1968, 37-41 (adapted from AFS, 8:1, Sp. 1970, 
107). The morphology of Negro folklore is a blending of primitive and sophisticated 
knowledge. Negro remedies for asthma and headache in Mississippi are similar to 
references in Shakespeare and Theophrastus. —P.V. 


Comparative Literature 


2574, Figueira, Gaston. Analogias e Incompatibilidades entre la Poesia Estadounidense 
у de іа America Latina, IAMRB, 18:3, 1968, 280-294 (adapted from HistA, 16:2/3, . 
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Sept. 1970, 142). [The article compares the poetry of the U.S. and Latin America for 
the period 1840 to 1968, with emphasis on Brazilian poetry.] A comparison of Castro 
Alves and Whittier reveals Alves's superiority. There seems to be a spiritual affinity ` 
between Longfellow and Juan Zorrilla de San Martin. Poe has had much influence on 
modern Latin-American poetry. Whitman especially influenced Ruben Dario. and 
Ronald de Carvalho. Latin-American poets are unique in that they have “paranasianos,” 
a special feeling of brotherhood among themselves, which U.S. poets do not have. The 
poem-song so prevalent in Spanish-speaking countries, does not exist in the U.S. In 
spite of the diversity in style, however, there аге many common themes. (In Spanish) 

—B.D.J. 


COMMONWEALTH AND RELATED LITERATURES 
AFRICA 


Fiction 
2575. Gordimer, Nadine. The Interpreters: Some Themes and Directions in African 
Literature, KR, 32:1, 1970, 9-26. The modem African novelist writes about what he 
has experienced: urbanization, his return from abroad, the imposition of Christianity, 
and the African struggle for independence. His protagonist knows what he wants to 
preserve of tribal culture, has no mind to forego the fruits of industrialization, clashes 
head-on, and communicates, unbefogged by Western preoccupation with abnormalities 
of body and mind. Most of Africa’s historical novels are yet to be written. Thus far 
the novelist holds the individual rather than the system responsible for successes or 
failures. Although African regimes, right, and left, tend to be oppressive, the novelist 
appears-to be courageously dedicated to the preservation of artistic integrity. —E.H. 


AUSTRALIA 


Poetry 
2576. Semmler, Clement. Australian Poetry of the 1960s: Some Personal Impressions, 
PoetA, 35, Aug. 1970, 44-52. Establishment poets have been dominant, seeing vividly 
the sensory world, catching experience іп the most precise word, or rejecting the 
“analytical goddess" in the pursuit of some “archetypal force." But without losing: its. 
popular appeal, the poetry of the decade is consciously intellectual. —T.F.D. 


CANADA 

Margaret Laurence 
2577. Swayze, Walter E. The Odyssey of Margaret Laurence, EngQ, 3:3, Fall 1970, 
7-17. Laurence's creative work can be described meaningfully in terms of the metaphor 
provided by Homer’s Odyssey. Her own physical Odyssey from the Gold Coast to. 
Canada influenced the pattern and sequence of ber novels. Like Odysseus, the charac- 
ters in her novels are subjected to defeats, disappointments, and both human and super- 
human challenges, from which they emerge, like Odysseus, with a modified optimism, 
a carefully qualified affirmation in the face of physical and moral evil. Like the 
Homeric world, the modern world is full of monsters and villains, and, like Homer, 
Laurence can describe it to us and help us to live in it. —J.J.M. 


IRELAND 


Patrick Kavanagh 


2578. Warner, Alan. The Poetry of Patrick Kavanagh (1904-1967), English, 18:102, 
Aut. 1969, 98-103. Kavanagh, Ireland’s poet and peasant, was a product of the 
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potato farms of Monaghan and the streets of Dublin. His poetry mirrored both environ- 
ments. His first published volume, Ploughman and Офег Poems (1936), showed a lyric 
gift but little originality. In 1942, however, he came into his own with a remarkable 
long poem, The Great Hunger, that alone would entitle him to consideration as a sig- 
nificant poet of the 20th century. His A Soul for Sale (1947) showed that he had 
found a voice and a style of his own. Subsequently, he tried his hand at prose in Tarry 
Flynn, an autobiographical novel. · Come Dance with Kitty Stobling, a mixed bag of 
verse, followed in 1960, after which he wrote little of note. His poetry is akin to 
Wordsworth's in its sense of wonder at the beauty of the common face of earth. He 
is akin to Burns, too, in his singing of the soil and the peasant rooted in it; but his 
satiric bitterness prevented his becoming the folk poet that Burns was. His slender and 
uneven output assures him, nevertheless, of a place among Ireland’s great. —E.E.W. 


Benedict Kiely 
2579. Foster, John Wilson. Dog Among The Moles: The Fictional World of Benedict 
Kiely, DM, 8:6, Win. 70/71, 24-31. Kiely's recent novel, Dogs Enjoy the Morning, 
brings together the characteristic features of his fictional world: his view of the world 
of the novel as a. microcosm, his use of myths and legends of sexuality as structural 
devices, his measurement of his characters according to their dedication to the flesh, 
as well as his interest in "the sins of celibacy and asceticism, the nature of criminality, 
the comic and pathetic aspects of perversion." Still, his novels are not as successful as 
his short stories, since һе cannot sustain the portrayal of complex characters in the 
longer form. In the short stories his exaggerated character types are capable of a 
seriousness lost in the novels, which suffer from a lack of focus. · —R.L.C. 


Thomas Kinsella 
2580. О hUanacháin, Micheal. Follow an Antique Drum, DM, 8:6, Win. 70/71, 
70-74. Kinsella's thesis that 19th- and 20th-century lrish poetry has lost its strength 
and emotional power because it has broken with the long tradition of Celtic verse, 
which itself became detached from the past in the 18th century, is inaccurate. There 
is, instead, a continuity to Irish poetry, even if written in English, evidenced in its 
thematic connections with the past, the return to the native language in the Revival 
period in this century, and Kinsella's poetry itself. —R.L.C. 


PHILIPPINES 


General 
2581. Castrence, Pura S. Philippine Literature, DilR, 13:4, Oct. 1965, 359-365. The 
literature consists of that of the pre-Spanish period, the Spanish period, chiefly religious 
in tone, and that under the influence of America, felt chiefly in the short story. It is 
currently written in Spanish, Pilipino (the national language) and the native tongues, 
and in English, with, it is expected, Philipino ultimately dominating while English will 
be the language of business, government, and international relations. —T.F.D. 
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GENERAL 


I, GENERAL STUDIES 


Comparative Literature 
2582. Aldridge, Те Owen. The Comparative Literature Syndronie, MLJ, 53:2, Feb. 
1969, 110-116 (rev.-art, Simon Jeune, Littérature générale et littérature comparée, 
Lettres Modernes, 1968; Jan Brandt Corstius, Introduction to the Comparative Study of 
Literature, Random House, 1968; Stephen Nichols, Jr., and Richard B. Vowles, Com- 
paratists at Work; Studies in Comparative Literature, Blaisdell, 1968). With the develop- 
ment of comparative literature as а major academic discipline since World War II, 
there has been а great deal written on the theory of comparative literature; Jeune's 
excellent book and Corstius's somewhat weaker one are examples of this concern. What 
is needed now, however, is less "methodological polemics" and more solid criticism. 
Comparatists at Work is a good. example of a work devoted to literary study rather 
than polemics. —D.K.K. 


Literary Theory 
2583. Mazlish, Bruce. Autobiography & Psycho-analysis: Between Truth and Self- 
Deception, Encounter, 35:4, Oct. 1970, 28-37. Autobiography, initiated in the early 
19th century, is а Romantic contribution to the understanding of self in new, non- 
religious terms. Psychoanalysis might be expected to give scientific precision and com- 
pleteness to the genre. However, neither Freud's Autoblography nor Ernest Jones's 
Free Associations employs the psychiatric method of free association; instead, they are 
linear, literary narratives. А psychoanalytical autobiography may not be possible, 
except as a case history. Psychoanalysis may, though, help readers to better knowledge 
both of themselves and of the writers. '—L.R.D. 


2584. Riddel, Joseph М. Feredrick J. Hoffman—the “Passion for Yes,” MLJ, 52:7, 
Nov. 1968, 449-453 (rev.-art, The Mortal No, Death and the Modern Imagination, 
Princeton U., 1966; The Imagination’s New Beginning: Theology and Modern Litera- 
fure, U. of Notre Dame, 1967). From his early critical studies to his last, Hoffman 
explores the ability of the self to transcend the modern existential dilemma. In The 
Mortal No, he sees the “nihilist apocalypse” of Mailer and Burroughs as a failure of 
the imagination and an expression of merely formless energy; paradoxically, however, 
he finds in that energy the source by which the self is able to become transcendent. 'Thus, 
to Hoffman, the one phrase ("the mortal no") unavoidably implies the other ("the 
imagination's new beginning"). —D.K.K. 


Research Methods 
2585. Burton, Dolores M. Some Uses of a Grammatical Concordance, СӘН, 2:4, Mar. 
1968, 145-154. Тһе computer-generated concordance is the earliest-developed, least 
problematic, and most useful application of electronic data processing to literary texts. 
Conventional concordances usually deal with "context" or "lexical" words. Stylistic 
variation in the handling of syntax in Shakespeare's R. П and Antony can be shown 
by compiling а grammatical concordance of the structure words that mark syntactic 
relations. An aid to grammatical and stylistic analysis, the concordance has limitations. 
It is a powerful tool for the analysis of literary style, although it does not yield its 
secrets if one does not know in advance what one is seeking. —M.A.G. 


2586. Cline, Hugh F. Computer Instruction for Scholars іп the Humanities, C&H, 
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3:1, Sept. 1968, pp. 31-40. Investigators in the humanities should have a basic under- 
standing of the design and logic of computers. This knowledge will give them a clearer 
concept of computers as symbol-manipulating devices capable of both arithmetic and 
logical operations. Though our experience with computers is thus far too limited to 
suggest curricular change, the future of the computer in the humanities does seem 
significant. - . —W.D.H. 


2587. McCartan, Edward F. Creativity, Computers and Copyright, C&H, 3:4, Mar. 
1969, pp. 193-204. 'The use of programs written for computer research raises the 
question of copyright for those programs. In essence, it would appear that the scholar, 
as educator and researcher using the computer as a tool, will benefit more from the 
time-honored American concept of the public right to access than from the author's 
monopoly. —W.D.H. 


2888. Milic, Louis T. Winged Words: Varieties of Computer Application to Literature, 
C&H, 2:1, Sept. 1967, 24-31. The essential use of computers in literary research 
should diverge both quantitatively and qualitatively from the conversion of manual to 
electronic processing of data. The class of studies that best fits the description of 
quantitative innovation is the attribution of anonymous or uncertain works to an author 
by processing texts and comparing features. These studies are not literary but historical. 
Тһе projects done by computers so far have been preliminaries of literary analysis, such 
as concordances, dictionaries, indexes, and catalogues of lexical items. Unless literary 
scholarship, computerized or traditional, is informed by concern for what literature is 
and means, it becomes merely the sorting of artifacts or solving of puzzles. Тһе 
computer can undertake the drudgery of solving the small problems, leaving the scholar 
free to exploit the machine's genuine possibilities for qualitative innovation. —M.A.G. 


2589. Venezky, Richard L. Computer Aided Humanities Research at the University 
of Wisconsin, C&H, 3:3, Jan. 1969, 129-138. The University of Wisconsin has run a 
series of projects centered in two programming systems: an information retrieval 
system (INFOL) and a concordance system (BIBCON). INFOL files have been 
established for two major applications: The Dictionary of American Regional English 
and the Hanley Rhyme Collection. Among other things, BIBCON has been used for 
concordances of Celine, Hopkins, Arab documents, the Vercelli homilies, and the 
Matthew gospel contained in the Rushworth I Ms. ' —W.D.H. 


СЕ: Items 2612 and 2652. 


l 
Theory of Criticism 
2590. Langman, F. H. The Idea of the Reader in Literary Criticism, BJA, 7:1, Jan. 
1967, 84-94. The recognition of the type of reader implied by a literary work is 
essential to interpreting that work, but little progress has been made in this area since 
Aristotle. Critics usually refer to three types of readers: the common reader, the ideal 
reader, and the critic himself. Samuel Jobnson was sympathetic with the common 
reader, who may serve as a corrective to irresponsible criticism. In this age of 
specialization the common reader is vanishing, however, as critics such as L. C. 
Knights prescribe exacting rules for reading. Critics tend to confuse themselves with 
the imaginary ideal reader, forgetting there is no one “true” reading of a work. —J.P.B. 


2591. Mowatt, D. G., and P. F. Dembrowski. Literary Study and Linguistics, CJLi, 
11:1, Fall 1965, 40-62. Тһе separation between linguistics and literery study is grad- 
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ually being diminished as a reault of the concern in both disciplines for the considera- 
tion of meaning as a function of structure. Chomsky, however, tends to deny in 
principle the dependence of grammar on meaning and insists upon an obstinate form- 
content dualism. Analysis of a Walther poem substantiates the view that all analysis 
of literary texts is fundamentally ылы and that. the ылы ына presenny used by 
linguists are insufficient. —M WE. 


i. CELTIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 
i . General : 
2592. O'Gadhra, Nollaig. . The Tongue of the Gael: Third Quarter Report, Hire, 5:4, 


Win. 1970, 88-91. [This is a report on efforts to revive and preserve the Irish language.] 
—M.T. 


HL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
2593. Rees, Eiluned.: A Catalogue of Welsh Books 1546-1820, and Ancillary Projects, 
NLWIJ, 16:4, Win. 1970; 371-380. The National Library is preparing a catalogue of 
all books printed in Wales between 1546 and 1820. Тһе catalogue should supersede 


earlier works of the kind, but'its progress is: being ‘hampered by the scarcity of copies 
of the older books, most of which were pones in vey small quantities. — —P.G.D. 


IV. LANGUAGE 


History 
2594. Brooks, Cleanth. Telling It Like It Is in the Tower of Babel, SR, 79:1, Win. 
1971, 136-155. (Read to the Guild of Scholars of the Episcopal Church, Nov. 1969.) 
Ours is a time in which language is being manipulated as never before. Therefore, since 
debauching a language can lead to the "debauching of the minds of the people who use 
it,” each man should insist on clear thinking and accurate expression. The point of the 
Tower of Babel was that thoughts expressed іп a private language—regardless of their 
sincerity—are incomprehensible to anyone else. ` —LEU. 


Cf: Item 2612. ` 


. ^ Linguistics T 
2595. Dušková, Libuše. On the Nature. of the Subject of Continuous Forms in Present- 
Day English, PP, 13:3, 1970, 132-143. The use of the- simple or continuous form has 
up to now been thought of às being determined by the general semantic characteristics 
of the verb in question. Since these verb-featüres may be affected by the nature of the 
subject, it seems reasonable to first study the subject and any possible connections 
between its nature and the choice of the verb-form. Animate subjects preponderate 
greatly, both as to verb-forms and as to individual verbs. Although the animate sub- 
ject thus seems to be an important feature of the meaning of continuous forms, “а 
comparison with the distribution of animate and inanimate subjects among simple 
forms shows that the difference in the number of animate subjects between continuous 
and simple forms is not great." The connection between animate subjects and continuous 
forms must, therefore, be sought in the use of individual verbs. —W.V. 


2596. Robins, R. H. Grainmar, Meaning, and ће Study of Language, CJLi, 9:2, Sp. 
1964, 99-114. Fundamental changes in the: study ‘of general linguistics have occurred 
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during the pást^30 years." American linguistics has followed the. lines 1810-. down''by 
Bloomfield's Language (H. Holt & Co., 1933); and J.-R. Firth's prosodic phonology 
has been а focus.of attention in England. With the publication. of Chomsky's Syntactic 
Structures; (Mouton, 1957), transformation began replacing immediate constituent 
analysis; emphasis today is ‘shifting from description" to ‘generation of sentences; 
phonological statements are being incorporated into syntax. The problem of the rela- 
tionship between formal grammar and meaning persists. Meaning must be defined as 
function, the purpose achieved by language i in the world of human experience. Neither 
morpheme nor grammatical category is-definable by reference to a specific meaning, 
but both are ordinarily needed in grammatical description... The contribution of distri- 
butionalists should ` not be. lost. while" new developments beckon in other directioris. 

7 МАС. 


2597. Wheatley, Jon. Meaning and Meaningfulness in Fries, CJLi, 9:2,. Sp. .1964, 
83-97. In The Structure of English (Harcourt Brace, 1952), C. C. Fries’ does not 
clearly define his own technical terms; his discussion of lexical meaning overlooks the 
facts that some words. сап be verbally: defined ‘but a great: many cannot; that some words 
are meaningful as a: result of. their linguistic environment and others are not; that his 
concept of structural. meaning was one Aristotle had; that this concept ‘has been refined 
and extended; апа that.the purely empirical upshot .of centuries .of investigation is that. 
the: meaningful content of structure. is а great deal sparser than he suggests.  Fries's 
notion of social meaning is deceptive precisely because our attitudes sometimes, but not 
always, affect the meaning of what we say. SU МАЕ. 


Cf.: Item 2591. 


V. THEMES AND TYPES WD eA А У 
2598. Kaye, Dena. History's Love Stories: ‘Down, Heartthrob ‘Lane. with Kleenex and 
Camera, SatR, 54:11, Mar. 13, 1971, 38-39, :63-64, 69-70. Love Stories of the. past are 
still viable, éspecially as ‘they ate’ recalled by the visitor to their ` historical ‘settings. 
Antony and Cleopatra are remembered at Tarsus and Alexandria: Launcelót and 
Guinevere and other Arthurian legends are visible at Camelot—Cadbury .Castle—and 
at Glastonbury. Romeo and Juliet are still in Verona; the trail of Abelard and Heloise 
is traceable through Paris. Тһе honeymoon trip ‘of the Brownings can still be followed 
from Paris, through Vaucluse, Marseilles, Pisa, and. finally to Florence, their permanent 
home. Vienna. and the royal, hunting lodge at Mayerling are, the scenes for the tragic 
romance of Crown Prince. Rudolph and Maria Vetsera. ‘Ending; this lover’s tour of the 
world are the. travels of Wallis Simpson. and Prince Edward, ranging from England with 
the constitutional crisis resulting: from. Edward's, abdication, .through. Yugoslavia’s 
Dalmatian coast, and the south of дса to their modern shuffle between New York 
and France, . . К , ee ets wate ed - Мр, 


сі: Item 28. | ks I^ el E PX " dd 


Е Po. oDnma ^ CNET P. f dw 
2599. Schsrarti, Вапу N. ‘And the Wall. Came Tumbling Down, MQ, 11:1; Ос. 1969, 
83-89. Accepting the assumptions of 19th-century scietice—Newtonian physics, Dar- 
winism, and the new psychology—nafuralist drama, basically humanist, aspired to create 
a sympathetic understanding of the forces -Wracking the „human soul.’ With. every 
scientific assumption ‘now in default, the modern'tbéáter explores crisis within the 
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assumption that all men are victims concerned. not with the forces creating man's fate 
but with their own problerns. : In naturalist: drama. ће audience passively watches pur- 
poseful action on the proscenium stage; today’s plays, which are not portrayals of our 
action but metaphors. for our condition; require :both the :characters and the audience 
to participate." Naturalist drama, like.other humanistic art forms, has been suspended, 
to be reactivated when we can again believe іп some common truth. . '.; —R.C:P. 


2600. Stein, Karen F.' Metaphysical Silence in Absurd Drama, MD, 13:4, Feb. 1971, 
423-431. In "contemporary. absurd drama" silence has apparently become the most 
effective device for symbolizing the meaningless, Ње unknowable, the chaotic. Pinter's 
and ‘Beckett’s characters, for example, frequently seem driven to talk by the fear of 
silence; they find mutes Е and id pd into silence as е perceive the 
арон ut their existence. 2s . 0.50 —T.A.S. 


Fiction - 

2601. Goldknopf, David. -What Plot Means in the Novel, AR, 29:4, Win. 1969-70, 
483-496. The: plot of'a novel—“a pattetn’ of narrative events which stabilizes’ the 
relationships between the’ major characters more or less intelligibly"—has usually 
adhered -tò a-system. of cause-effect associations which occur on a linear timetable; This 
sequence, called linear causation, had metaphysical origins іп the ‘Deistic world-view 
and was appropriate to the novels of the Industrial Revolution when the “engine plot” 

was in vogue. Since the early 20th century, other patterns, particularly simultaneous 
сараана, a saeg 2. have: been medi a linear. йесін 

—H.J 

2602, Aus: Vivienne. . Reading and Re-Reading Novels, BIA, 7 7:1, Jan. 1967, 67-75. 
Because low-brow: readers read to satisfy their curiosity, ignoring. the aesthetic aspects 
of a novel, süch.as structüre and symbolism, the. pleasure thus obtained is difficult to 
repeat. Highbrow readers reread .a novel to examine these aesthetic elements or to 
grasp the writer's ideas. Тһеу are also influenced by their nonartistic, personal attitudes 
toward. the. content of the novel. ‘On the second. reading, they are free to rearrange thé 
novel and. to emphasize different parts of it according: to their preference. —J. Р.В. 
2603. Plank, Robert. Heart Transplant Fiction, HSL, 2:2, 1970, 102-1 12. Heart trans- 
plant fiction’ appeared: during the. Romantic period when the actual surgical operation 
was unimaginable.. Two ‘examples аге. Whilhelm Hauff’s The-Stone Cold Heart,. in 
which an impoverished ‘Black Forest charcoal-burner exchanges his heart: for a stone 
80.that he can become rich through cruel usury, and Hawthorne’s Ethan Brand, where 
Brand, after his fiery suicide, is revealed to have possessed the:sin ‘he. searched for, a 
stone heart. In other 19th-century examples, the heart is similarly regarded as both 
an Organ and.the seat of'the affections. Now that surgical transplantation is actually 
possible there:seems to be little fictiorial interest in the subject. - The reason may be 
that residual. notions of Һе heart.as the.seat of the affections make the subject too 
productive. of y "о: lod сека in. fiction. now that the eee is no longer 
fanciful: . ^- Rel. -—G.RH. 
2604. Poenicke, Klaus. . Det  Drachentüter und da Menschenbild des Naturalismus, 
JA, 15, 1970, 88-100. For Ahab he himself is the dragon-slayer and Moby-Dick the 
legendary: dragon: Yet Ahab: perverts the legend by sacrificing the community.’ In the 
opening > -scene of opido Return of the Native; "es Prometucenn fires m the 
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identity of the dancers. With industrialism the-dragon reappears.in the shape of the 
machine (Zola’s Germinal, Norris's The Octopus), challenged Бу а new kind of dragon 
fighter. As a substitute for the life force itself, the dragon fighters become a major 
temptation of the coming century. National, racial, and social groups claim to be the 
champions of “healthy elementary forces.” Thús naturalist authors санаи prepared 
the way for militant leftist and fascist ideologies: .(In German) - Е —K.A.P. 


2605. Post,.J. B. The Bibliophile and the Spaceship; PrivL, 3:3, Aut.. 1970, 120-123. 
Several indexes and bibliographies of science fiction have appeared, and specialist pub- 
lishers, both English and American, p out Editions well worth. the attention of the 
book collector. i --Е.Ү.М. 


2606. Schwartz, Sheila. The World of Science Fiction, ERec; 21; 3, Feb. 1971, 22-40. 
Science fiction, which began with Cyrano de Bergerac's Voyage to the Moon (1650), 
includes the work of such authors as Mary Shelley, Jules Verne, and H. G. Wells. 
Modern science fiction dates from 1938, when John W. Campbell became editor of 
Astounding Science Fiction. The genre deals with several themes: religion, man on 
other planets, other’ planets. on earth, man’s destruction: of the earth; and utopian 
societies. [The article contains a considerable bibliography, including ‘a list of science 
fiction films, гои and critical wos, . al —RR. 


А i Petir ams 
2607. Davie, Donald. oon and the Other Modern Arts, MOR, 7 л: 3 Sum. . 1968, 
193-198. [The article is taken from a lecture given: at Stanford U.] An understanding 
of 20th-century poetry is not а key to understanding 20th-century arts. Modern tech- 
nology is to modern art as the Gutenberg press Was to poetry. Art is communicable, 
poetry restricted to the poet's native tongue. The poet who thinks the typewriter and 
recording devices have revolutionized poetry forgets that Romanticism had its Gins- 
bergs and their impromptu verse. The typed poems of. Pound, Cummings, William 
Carlos Williams, апі Charles: Olson have elements of. both’ poetry and graphic art 
but are poetry only because of tlie great ability of their creators. Although Malraux 
and McLuhan.see print a$ dangerously confining in an age of liberation, poetry. may 
well be a brake on Берени revolution. —Е.Н. 


2608. Franks, Jesse. ‘Linguistic ГОТВИ in the Teaching. of Poetry, BSUF, , 9:1, Win. 
1968, 51-56. The writer works within fixed linguistic limits if he is to. be understood, 
though his artistry is the freedom he exercises within these boundaries. To appreciate 
poetry, the student needs to be aware of the construction of language in order to keep 
these principles in mind, 7 ai ) —RLC. 


2609. Untermeyer, Louis. The law of Order, The Promise of Povir, SatR, 54: 12, 
Mar. 20, 1971, 18-20,:60. Order in poetry, whether of form or rhythm or sound, is 
the primary: law; poetry suffers when.it repudiates the’ control these properties can 
provide. Too many. contemporary: writers scorn the direction of regular rhythm and 
rhyme; they perhaps reflect the disorder and confusion of their time. However, there 
are those modern poets who by a return to pattern and system seem to be restoring 
order and hence offering a new promise for the poetry of the future. . —M.D.R. 


2610. Wain, John. А Salute to the Makers; Encounter, 35: 5, "Nov. 1970, 51-59.. . The 
definition of a poet as one different from other writers in .other forms should be 
abandoned; all writers should be known simply as “makers”—the Renaissance meaning 
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of “poet.” Evidence for such a redefinition is the recent abandonment of "poetic" 
characteristics: the replacement of obscurity by simplicity, the continued interest in. 
long poems, and the function of metaphor in novels—making such a work as Gunter 
Grass's Local Anaesthetic ап example. of the weakness of retaining the distinction. 
between poetry. and prose В.р. 


Homor and Satire 


2611. tos James M. Toward Vernacular Humor, VQR, 46:2, Sp. 1970, 311-330. 
Vernacular humor is a realm of pure, purposeless play. The "unconscious" vernacular 
character evokes "a corresponding unconscious indulgence in the limitations, inad- 
équacies, and freedom’ of the ‘low’ language." These indulgent feelings replace the 
satirist’s conscious superiority to and dissociation from the victim and are equivalent 
to the pleasures “felt їо Бе repressed by the correct, mature, and logical syntax of adult 
society." Chaucer's reduction of himself to "ап amiable, helpless persona allows him to 
escape the responsibility for significance, morality, and allegory. The double negatives 
in the grammar of Twain's Huck Finn are equivalent to Huck's negative vision of 
society and by a process of inversion the reader approves of both. Lardner rejects 
adult civilization ‘in the name of boredom. Lardner’s characters are grown-up children 
usually seen at play, and their vernacular, which includes abortive attempts at correct- 
ness and formality, reflects unsuccessful attempts to maintain their social and financial 
balance. The vernacular of Salinger’s-Holden Caulfield is characterized by four-letter 
words, and when his criticism of adult society threatens to carry him into “adult literary 


sensitivity,” the-drift is marked by more correct and literary language. —R.E.W. 
Р ENGLISH 
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Cf.: item 2685. 


Ш, MEDIEVAL 


Old English 
2612. Kline, Edward A. А Computer-Assisted Graphemic Analysis of BEOWULF: 
Purpose. and Procedure, C&H; 2:5, May 1968, 211-213. A study now under way that 
seeks to present a complete description of the graphemic system of Beowulf will be the 
first to analyze a complete text of an OE poem so that ali the allographs are recorded 
and shown. The information obtained will be used in the application of probability and 
statistical formulae to posit the reconstruction of missing or damaged graphtypes, 
juncture types and written morphemes in the text. When enough graphemic systems are 
described representing various times and places of OE and ME writing systems, it 
should prove. possible to. refine our current knowledge of the growth and development 
of ME from ОЕ. Е —M.A.G. 


- Middle English 
2613. Kinghorn,. A. М. Scottish Historiography in the 14th Century—A New Intro- 
duction to Barbours BRUCE, SSL, 6:3, Jan. 1969, 131-145. Barbour is accurate in 
chronology and topography, but makes his hero a "stereotype, а compound, borrowed 
from romance sources, classical history, and anecdotal tradition." Playing down Bruce's 
obvious self-interest, Barbour gives him the heroic qualities of the medieval version of 
Alexander the Great and of the Arthurian knights. —H.P.,Ill 
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2614. Williams, Melvyn G. Caxton and Literary: Taste; BArt,' 1:4, Win. 1962, 119- 
. 121; While universally acclaiming his significance as а printer, critics have failed to 

agree on the degree of Caxton’s literary influence over the English reading public. .To 
propose that Caxton intended to reform the national taste in literature-is as false as it 
is to suggest that he simply responded to the already established preferences of his 
public and patrons. The evidence indicates a complex combination of both points of 
view, for Caxton's work, while representative of its aod was tempered by the printer’s 
astute judgment and taste. . ^ 1 —M.W.E. 


2615. McCracken, Samuel. Confessional Prologue, and the Topeirsphy: of the Canon's 
Yeoman; MP, 68:3, Feb. 1971, 289-291. A comparison of.similar structures in the 
prologues of the Wife, - Merchant, “Pardoner, and Canon’s Yeoman establishes the fol.. 
lowing pattern for. the Canon's Yeoman's prologue: “С 554-719, introduction; G .720- 
971, -confessional. . prologue; and G 972-1481, tale, that x the. RS Prima Pars. of. 
the Tale, „and the Pars Secunda.” , OE sy, ee oho "E 000. —K.P.SJ. 


2616. Hatton.. Thomas i Abenkóh;: "Taste, and Odor in THE MILLER'S TALE, PLL, 
7:1, Win. 1971, 72-75. 'The punishment of Absolon,is more appropriate than previously 
suggested: by Paul Olson in Poetic ‘Justice in the MILLER'S TALE, МІ, 24:3, Sept.: 
1963, 227-236 (AES, 7:7, Sept., 1964, 1792).- “Heavenly fame is often associated in 
Scripture with good odor. and sweet taste:” , : Contrarily, adultery is.associated in medieval 
tradition-with a foul. odor. Absolon's olfactory sense.is limited to the smells of earth. 
rather than heaven, and justifiably he is Рене amidst "the stynk `of hir ordure,” 
—K.B. 
2617. Chamberlain, David S. Тһе NÜN'S PRIESTS TALE and Boethiuss DE 
MUSICA, MP, 68:2, Nov. 1970, 188-191. Chaucer's references to Boethius imply a 
positive attitude not, as has been suggested by Peter Dronke (Chaucer and Boethius 
DE MUSICA, N&Q, 13:3, Mar. 1966, 92 [AES, 9:9, Nov. 1966, 3102]), a negative one. 
—K.P.S. 1, 


2618. Van, Thomas A. Imprisoning and Ensnarement іп TROILUS and THE 
KNIGHT'S TALE, PLL, 7:1, Win. 1971, 3-12. The metaphor of imprisonment and 
ensnarement in these works illustrates the. human predicament of limitation in a world- 
inr which men strive to control circumstantes and'eéach other. Images of catching and 
sparing insistently manifest not only the captivity of love but the captivity of. circum- 

stances. Troilus, Criseyde, Pandarus, :Palamon, and Arcite suggest the inadequacy ‘of 
human planning in a world ‘ ‘shapen DE а. dst This ‘uci condition, however, ` 
is also fashioned by human choice. XE ds —K.B. 

2619. Dean, Christopher.  Chaucer's- Use of Function Words with om CILi, 

9:2, Sp: 1964, 67-74. Comparison.of Chaucer’s usage with that of modern English as 
analyzed by Fries in American English Grammar (Appleton-Century-Crofts,. 1940) 
reveals that the categories Fries draws up for modern English fit Chaucer’s English too. 
Even the frequency of occurrence of some language structures is very close in some 
of the minor categories. Chaucer’s English parallels much more closely modern vulgar 
English than it does modern standard English. A fuller. investigation into Chaucer's 
English with respect to its possible oe nature. Ment be тува ов in- view of its 
similarity to modern dex. E ае е і --М.А. e 
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2620. Williams, David. The Point of. PATIENCE, , MP, 68:2, Nov. 1970, 127-136. 
Interpreting the poem as a sermon is “а barrier to understanding." In both structure 
and content it is much more than that. “Тһе poem is about the situation of man in a 
world ordained by God, the proper response to which is called patience. Ап apprecia- 
tion must recognize this largeness. of view. acai ‘its Cipro rather resembling a 
consolatio than а manual of penance.? > «. . ; —K.P.SJ. 
bas gt SP : 
Romances 
2621. Bristol, Michael D. The Structure of the Middle English SIR ORFEO, PLL, 
6:4, Fall 1970, 339-347: This medieval romance retains elements of the Orpheus and 
Eurydice myth "but they are rearranged to create.a new structure." In Orfeo's realm, 
music (sound) із a source of civil-order and protection. In the fairy realm sight 
provides the rich visual field of worldly glamor. Sir Orfeo shows the ultimate futility 
of man's reliance on sight, but the: traditional tragic myth is instead resolved into a 
Christian romance Mo EN E .—K.B. 


2622. Richter; Michael. Giraldus" Cambrensis: - The Growth. of the Welsh Nation; 
NLWJ, 16:4, Win. 1970; 293-318.: Giraldus; the only competent Medieval writer about 


Wales, began as a loyal supporter of English policies there. His major work on Wales, 


the Descriptio, indicates an ambiguous attitude. It is not entirely in favor of either the 
Welsh or English claims. He did, however, seem 'to consider Wales to be a nation. He 
later bécame disillusioned ‘by: the Welsh and came to admire the French people more 
than either the English or the Welsh. [This article i is: ‘continued from NLWJ, 16:3, Sum. 
1970, 193-252 (AES, 14:6, Es 1971, 222 —P.G.D. 


Iv. RENAISSANCE 


William Barret . 
2623. Hale, David С. William Barret’s THE FABLES OF AESOP, PBSA, 64:3, 3rd 
Qt. 1970, 283-294. Bairet's translation (1639) was the “first illustrated translation in 
English verse,” and it “effectively replaced Caxton as the English Aesop with the best 
sales to the parents of middle-class children.” Though there is “no simple, direct source” 


for Barrets translation, the French’ text of Pierre de Boissat and the Latin text of 


Martin van Dorp were influences. Barret’ condensed the Life in his translation but 


usually expanded the detail in the fables. Capable of clarity and simplicity of style, 


Barret often lapsed into “distorted sentence structure, clumsy metrics, forced rhymes, 
and repetitious verbiage.” —— : —G.T.T. 


` Robert Burton E 
2624. Dewey, Nicholas. Burton's MELANCHOLY: A Paradox Disinterred, MP, 68:3, 
Feb. 1971, 292-293. Тһе last two lines of Burton's epigraph, "Cui vitam dedit et 
mortem/ Melancholia,” do not mean “to whom the disease of melancholy gave both life 
and death." MERO refers.to his treatise, not to апу. illness, . --К.Р.8.7. 


` George Chapman, : 


2625. Stagg, Louis HAE Characterization through. Nature Imagery in the Tragedies’ 


of George Chapman, BSUF, 9:1, Win. -1968, 39-43. In the characterization of Bussy 
and Clermont D’Ambois, Chabot, and Byron, Chapman’s use of nature imagery is 
notable. Either their greatness is suggested by images dealing with powerful and 
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elemental forces of nature (water, trees, ‘storms, hesiventy bodies), or they appear 
foolish and eee before nature’s onslaught. : —R.L.C. 


Jobn Davies of Hereford 


2626. Thompson, Howard H. A New. Poem by John Davies of Hereford, BSUF, 9:2; 
Sp. 1968, 44-45. The unassigned poem Sera in fundo parsimonia (Rosenbach MS 191, 
p. 23) should be assigned to Davies. —R.L.C. 


John iba 


2627. Tarr, John C. John Day, Printer to the English Reformation, BArt, 1:3, Aut. 
1962, 74-85. Day's work must be evaluated in terms of the historical background of 
his age.. The Catholic-Protestant struggle is.of particular importance in establishing 
the reputation and influence of Day, who, upon Mary's accession іп 1553, engaged 
in printing abroad.for the cause of the Reformation.. Although he is credited with 
approximately 275 publications between 1546 and 1584, it was during Elizabeth's reign 
that Day's work achieved stylistic importance, a clear consequence of the patronage of 
Archbishop Parker and the influx of refugees who imported from the Continent most 
of the types used by Elizabethan printers. No. printer of the period "contributed so. 
much to the dissemination of EYE. in its wider:sense or.to the progress of the 
art of printing." , —M.W.E. 


. John Donne . 
2628. oer Günter. Discordia concors: John Donne's NOCTURNALL UPON: S. 
LUCIES DAY, NS, 20:2, Feb. 1971, 68-85. Donne's poem has not been interpreted: 
satisfactorily because its inherent ambiguities have eluded the critics. А detailed analysis 
of the paradoxes of content and structure reveals the duality of "nothingness" as the 
most difficult concept in the poem. (In Germany, --К.Р.5.1. 


William Drammond of Hawthornden 


2629, Tack, Ronald D. S. Drummond of Hawthornden: . the Major. Scottish Sources, 
SSL, 6:1, July 1968, 36-46. Although scholars have long known that much of Drum- 

mond’s work is direct translation from French, Italian, and Spanish, little has been 
noted of his close paraphrasing of several of his Scots contemporaries, especially William 
Fowler and William Alexander. Both the structure of the sonnet sequences and the 
patterns of individual poems show close parallels to the work of Fowler and Alexander. 

2630. MacDonald, Robert H. Amendments to L. к. Kastner's Editlon of Drummond's 
Poems, SSL, 7:1&2, July-Oct. 1969, 102-122. While Kastner's definitive edition (The 
Poetical Works of William Drummond of Hawthornden, with A CYPRESS GROVE, 
Manchester U., 1913) of Drummond's poems is impressive in scholarship, organization, 
and research, it contains some fundamental errors of editorial judgment and practice. 
For one thing, Kastner is not as familiar with the Hawthornden Mss as he claims to 
be. His failure to examine the Mss with sufficient care results in the omission of a large 
number of poems and in the inclusion of others of doubtful authorship. A second and 
perhaps more serious mistake of the editor is to lead his readers to believe that all of 
Drummond’s poetry is represented in the volumes when, in fact, he has suppressed 
compositions which he deemed vulgar or obscene, ' 22 AS, 
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John Ford 


2631. Requa, Kenneth A. Music in the Ear: Giovanni as Tragic Hero in Ford's *TIS 
PITY SHE'S А WHORE, PLL, 7:1, Win. 1971, 13-25." Giovanni is far from innocent. 
He freely chooses his own doom, a doom which originates in his overriding egomania. 
From tbe outset Giovanni's thinking is marked by rationalization. Eventually he adopts 
a new philosophy that pleasure is right and hell is ‘superstition. Although Annabella is 
initially passionate, she finally: repents; her concern turns to her brother’s welfare. 
Contrarily, Giovanni's incestuous’ love "reflects mirrorlike, Giovanni’s egotism,” not 
his great love for his sister.  Envéloping all is the corruption of the Parmesan society 
which adds an aesthetic complexity to the drama, but mp corruption does not exonerate 
Giovanni or any others who exhibit Parma’ 8 decadence. —K.B. 


David Lindsay 


2632. Mill, Anna Jean. The Original Version of Lindsay’s SATYRE OF THE THRIE 
ESTAITIS, SSL, 6:2, Oct. 1968, 67-75. John MacQueen's objection (Ane Satyre of the 
Thrie Estaitis, SSL, 3:3, Jan. 1966, 129-143 (AES, 10:5, May 1967, 1867) to the 
common: assumption that the Linlithgow (1540) version of Lindsay's play: was the 
earliest mày be based on too close am identification of King Humanitie in the play 
with King James У in history. It is also likely that Lindsay learned something of 
dramatic technique during his trips on the continent between 1531 and 1537. It there- 
fore "seems simpler all round ‘to reinstate the Linlithgow play as the original" . 

—H.P. ‚Ш 


2633; Harward, Vernon. АМЕ: SATYRE'OF THE TARIE ESTAITIS Again, SSL, 
7:3; Jan. 1970, 139-146. There is little evidence for MacQueen's theory [See preceding 
abstract] that this work was composed and Реза earlier than 1540, the traditionally 
accepted date ` . , —N.E.T. 


; 728 Marvell : 
2634. Аа, Raymond A. Satiric Strategy in Marvells THE REHEARSAL 
TRANSPROS'D, MP, 68:2, Nov. 1970, 137-150. Contrary to current opinion, Mar- 
vell’s work "is an interestingly conceived and executed achievement in satiric unity." 
Its satiric strategy, а modulation "betwixt jest and earnest,” remains consistent. Both 
parts of the work are united by “а fundamental concern for decorum." --К.Р.5.7. 


2635. Lord, George de F. From Conitemplation to Action: Marvell’s Poetical Career, 
PQ, 46:2, Apr. 1967, 207-224. “Marvell's career spans the: рар between the pre- and 
post-Restoration periods in more than time. ‘His: lyrics reflect the integrated sensibility 
of the earlier period, and his political poems reflect the analytical concern of the later 
period. ' He ‘seems: to’ have “developed from a Metaphysical lyricist into an Augustan 
satirist,” with à corresponding shift in concern from retirement to involvement. In The 
Garden arid An Horatian Ode, these dualistic problems of development are implicit, but 
Upon Appleton: House presents them: most fully. It should be noted, however, that 
Marvell never abandoned his earlier ideals, and he turned to satire as a corrective 
measure to save what was left of the “universal good." --В.А. 


S Thomas Middleton 

2636. Forker, Charles R. Shakespearean Imitation in Act 5 of ANYTHING FOR A 
QUIET LIFE, PLL, 7:1, Winter 1971, 75-80. David L. Frosts The School of Shake- 
speare (Cambridge U., 1968) has reawakened interest in the imitation of Shakespeare by 
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his contemporaries and successors. The book, however, mentions nothing of the final 
act of Anything for a Quiet Life written by Middleton and perhaps partially by Web- 
ster. This act echoes lines from 1 H. IV, Lear, Shrew, and Temp. At present the 
problem of dual MA is insoluble... . | Б --К.В. 


2637. Marotti, Arthur F. The ‘Purgations ‘of Middleton’s THE FAMILY OF LOVE, 
PLL, 7:1, Win. 1971, 80-84. Purgation (by Ineans of cathartics, emetics, etc.) 
was, during the Renaissance,. a standard method to evacuate a humour and, thus restore 
bodily health. Middleton in ‘The Family. of Love. puts the purgation.idea to extensive 
use. Purgation has several meanings in the, play: the. venting of an excessive humour, 
sexual intercourse, satiric purgation, and clearing Oneself of a crime. These many 
purgations, whether they be individual or social, MEE to merge a comic plot with the 
bitter realism of satire. Е Р —EK.B. 


[8 


John Milton ` ` 


2638. Chambers, A. B. Three Notes on Eve's Dream in PARADISE. LOST, PO, 46: 25 
Apr. 1967, . 186-193. The implications, оғ Satan's, appearances as .a toad and as an 
angel, and of his "inspiring the dream, through Éve's ear," аге. important for “the 
dramatic and imagistic: patterns” of the | ponte: and foreshadow her eventual fall. —B.A. 


2639. Muldrow, George. M. The Beginning of Adam's Repentence, PQ, 46:2, Apr. 
1967, 194-206. Adam's soliloquy in Paradise Lost, X.720-844 and Satan’s soliloquy 
atop Mount Niphates in IV, have the same source for their structure—De Doctrina 
Christiana. The two Tes offer ae views on me Subject of repentance. 

^ s --В.А. 


2640. Russo, John Paul. Diffus'd NM Scientific Metaphor in SAMSON AGON- 
ISTES, PLL, 7:1, Win. 1971, 85-90. Medieval tradition of the 17th century defined 
diffusion as the process by which “animal spirits” . ‘travelled nerve pathways either by 
will or sensory stimulation. For some authorities there existed alongside these. animal 
spirits an immortal soul, For Milton, however, as indicated in De Doctrina Christiana, 
spirit and matter fuse indistinguishably i in the. human body. Thus the physical basis of 
the scientific metaphor , has for Milton theological significance: simultaneous physical 
and spiritual strength. , TEC СЕС . ; ; —KB. 
І Sir Thomas More me 

2641. Allen, Ward. Speculations on St. Thomas More’s Use. of Hesychius, PQ, 46:2, 
Apr. 1967, 156-166. Reference to. Hesychius's dictionary for interpretation of several 
key names in the Utopla, reveals “а consistent pattern," . Which ‘ 'emphasizes the appeti- 
tive nature of the pre-Utopians.” This pattern, if pursued, . reveals More's sense of 
irony and skepticism toward his. characters and t their. ideas and also “many hints of 
Gnostic vestiges.” If More did use the dictionary, 88 seems possible, then Hesychius’s 
interpretations of the words Pon help us in кобна: .More's Jany of his 
own work. E Ba oe Pipe i 22020 dac ор В.А 


2642. Gatto, Louis C. Suicide wid Utopian Philosophy, BSUE, 9: 1, Win. 1968, 33-38. 
The sanctioning of suicide and euthanasia in Utopia is completely inconsistent with 
orthodox Christian ethics and with More's attitude in his Dialogue of Comfort against 
Tribulation. But Hythloday. is not à spokesman . fof More, and Utopia is. „a fictional, 
ани state which lacks tlie Chiistign revelation ofa power above logic. —R.L. с. 
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: Shakespeare 
2643. Uphaus, Robert W.. Virtue'in Vengeance: Prospero's Rarer Action, BuR, 18:2, 
Fall 1970; 34-51. Prospero was unjustly” banished from Milan after failing to.use his 
learning to govern wisely.:.He seeks-moral and political restitution -by punishing his 
enemies to the point of their-becoming penitent but not to the extent of revenge. Reform, 
not retribution, -is.his goal:..Throughout he seeks to educate..Miranda and others that 
his actions are to this goal, but Caliban’s unregeneracy indicates that not everyone can 
be educated to virtuous action. The epilogue calls upon the audience to perform an act 
of charity which will indicate that they have: learned Prospero's lesson. —A.T.T. 


2644. Smith, J. Oates. JEeséncg. and Existence. in. Shakespeare's: TROILUS AND CRES- 
SIDA, PQ, 46:2, Apr. 1967, 167-185. In the “darkest and least satisfying of his 
tragedies,” Shakespeare has shown us the “modern, ironic, nihilistic spectacle of man 
diminished, not exalted,” for,in-it only the good characters are destroyed, and essential 
values can't be found. Even though the play is structured within the confines of con- 
ventional tragedy, its existential theme requires a different treatment “that calls into 
question the very pretensions of tragedy itself." Аз a result, the world depicted is 
pathetic rather than tragic, the characters appear to be unable to transcend their fate, 
and the play "leads to no implicit affirmation: of values." --В.А. 


2645. Berlin, Normand. Beckett and планава FR, 40:5, Apr. 1967, 647-651. 
Contrary to the beliefs of Jan Kott (Shakespeare Our Contemporary, Doubleday, 1964) 
and Martin Essliri (The Theatre of the Absurd, Doubleday, 1961) the superficial similar- 
ities between Shakespeare and, Beckett, when placed in ‘context, emphasize the 
differences between the two authors. To make cis Cen" Б characters contemporaries 
of Beckett's i is to reduce their grandeur. к coe ee see —J.K.K. 


2646. Harrison, Charles T. Common Sense as Қаға SR, 79:1, Win. 1971, 1-10. 
Prominent among the categories of Shakespearean criticism are the historical, the 
psychological, and the formalistic. Each of these, when infused with common sense, 
сап be enlightening; however, when “method becomes absorbed in its own motives . 

it can depart from common sense.” “Therefore, Johnson's: criticism of Shakespeare 
provides an eminently Tewarding approach’ to the plays by concentrating ‹ on the doctrine 
of “general nature” as ‘the basis of “common sense.’ on б —L.K.U. 


СІ. Item 2636. Я 


Ё Sir ‘Philip Sidney 

2647, Davidson, Clifford. Nature and Judgment in the OLD ARCADIA, PLL, 6:4, 
Fall 1970, 348-365.” This work presents a dialéctical argument based on contradictory 
definitions of Nature. One definition views Naturé as the ideal, the ultimate perfection; 
contrarily, Nature: is also. realistic апа: demands from Art the “duty of perfecting 
reality." ‘Acceptance of a libertine concept of Nature results іп Basilius’s, Philoclea’s, 
and Pyrocles’s surrendering. to the- whimsy of Fortune.’ Because of their failure to rise 
upward; judgment becomes inevitable. Sidney, however, treats the judgment scene 
sympathetically. Unable to accept a Calvinist judgment, he allows mercy to triumph. 
But the basic contradiction remains. Ideal Nature and real Nature remain in opposition, 
but tie are- a into a by a higher Providence, oe by the author. 

: А . —KB. 
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Edmund Spenser 
2648. Culp, Dorothy Woodward. Courtesy and Fortune's Chance in Book 6 of THE 
FAERIE QUEENE, MP, 68:3, Feb. 1971, 254-259. "The overall narrative structure 
and the models for the book "reveal the general nature of courtesy and the area of 
human actions it covers." One of the special duties of courtesy becomes: apparent in 
Spenser’s р use of a narrative motif, the қ нан chance event." 
—K.P.S.J. 


John Stewart of kanai : 
2649.. Nelson, Timothy G. A. John Stewart of Baldynneis and ORLANDO FURIOSO, 
SSL, 6:2, Oct. 1968, 105-114. In his abridged translation (Abbregement of -Roland 
Furious) of Ariosto’s work, Stewart not only confines himself to one narrative thread 
(Angelica) but also elaborates; thus he produces “creative imitation rather than transla- 
tion.” Stewart’s changes in Ariosto render his version more traditional and. convèn- 
tional.. ; és e —H.P;,IH 


Б - John Webster. . `: 
Cf: Item 2636. - р : 


Tam Lin 
2650. Lyle, E. B. The Ballad TAM LIN and Traditional Tales 04 Recovery from the 
Fairy Troop, SSL, 6:3, Jan. 1969, 175-185. The ballad of Tam Lin in all its variance 
recounts the attempted recovery of a mortal from the fairies who have taken him or 
her. In only one variant is a second attempt possible. In all others the rescuer must 
succeed or the victim is slain by the fairies or sacrificed to the devil. In most variants 
the rescuer is a man, but in the ballad it is Janet, Tam's betrothéd. шысы 


: . Poetry 
2651. Clements, Robert J. Poetry and. Philosophy in the Renaissance, CLS, 8:1, Mar. 
1971, 1-20. In the Middle Ages (6th to the 15th centuries) poetry was the handmaiden of 
philosophy. In the Renaissance the two became jequals because of the revival of 
antiquity, the accommodation of philosophy to many disciplines, the effects of human- 
ism, the support by painters and sculptors of the poets, and the influence of Plato; 
Aristotle, and Pythagoras on literature and art. Through theory the philosophers and 
poets defined their reciprocal status and functions: Before the Counter-Reformation, 
which divided poetry into Mannerism, Baroque, and Neoclassicism, philosophy and 
poetry both entertained and instructed. —E.N. J. 


2652. Donow, Herbert S. Concordance and Stylistic Analysis of Six Elizabethan Son- 
net Sequences, C&H, 3:4, Mar. 1969, 205-208. A project is under way, using a cóm- 
puter, to provide a concordance of the words used. in the major sonnet sequences of 
the late 16th century. Such a concordance will, hopefully, facilitate. comparative studies 
of the sonnets, thereby sharpening our critical сааи about sonnet style and 
vocabulary. nes Р 00 Н. 


General | 
2653. Tarr, John C. What Caused the Delay in Printing. the: First BIBLE in English? 
BArt, 2:1, Sp. 1963, 23-24. The first Latin Bible was printed in 1456 and the first 
German Bible appeared ten years later. Although English translations were available, 
none was printed until 1535. Henry УШ, who objected to the Protestant spirit of 
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Tyndale's translation, eventually gave his patronage to the Tyndale and Coverdale 
translation of 1535. Delays in the printing of a complete English Bible must, then, 
be attributed "to the lack of a translation that would have been acceptable to all those 

who wished to read it." © —MWE — 


У. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


Ix George Berkeley 
2654. Berman, David. Some New Bermuda Berkelelana, Hermathena, 110, 1970, 
24-31. Three new items have been discovered that add to the knowledge of the initia- 
tion and abandonment of Berkeley's Bermuda project. His petition to George I for a 
warrant to provide for the maintenance of the president and fellows of the college 
has been found in the Public Records Office in London. Although the petition was 
published in part in the Calendar of Treasury Papers 1720-1728 (London, 1889), it 
has never been' reprinted in any collection of Berkeley's writings. In the Lambeth 
Palace Library а letter dated 1730 has been found in which Berkeley acknowledges to 
the Bishop of London that the college will not materialize. The tbird item, a letter - 
by George Berkeley, Jr., recounts Dr. Johnson's criticism of the Bermuda project and 
the junior Berkeley's spirited defense of his father. [The three items are reproduced 
here as well as portions of two other Berkeley letters.] —C.M.R. 


2655. Luce, A. A. Another Look at Berkeley's Notebooks, Hermathena, 110, 1970, 
5-23. [This article answers criticisms of Luce's 1944 and 1948 editions of Berkeley's 
notebooks made in a thesis on the notebooks by the. Swedish philosopher Belfrage.] 
А 1969 reexamination of the Ms of Berkeley's notebooks revealed the necessity of 
further discussion of the marginalia, especially the plus sign. The sign may have been 
Berkeley's way of noting an area that needed less attention. Although the sign was 
probably a mere labor-saving device for Berkeley, for us it is important in showing his 
pattern of thought. Some plus signs show his rejection of doctrinal positions he 
originally held, such as the Lockean principle that all significant words stand for ideas. 
Mid-July 1707 and Aug. 28, 1708, still seem to be the correct opening and closing dates 
of the Commentaries despite objections raised by Belfrage. [Luce's 1969 corrigenda 
to his 1944 edition of Berkeley's Philosophical Commentaries are appended to the 
article.] —C.M.R. 


Robert Burns 
2656. Thornton, Robert D. Burns Letters and The Currie Notebook, SSL, 7:1&2, 
July-Oct. 1969, 35-39. Currie's notebook on Burns includes seven letter fragments 
which do not appear in his Life and Works of Robert Burns (1800). Currie's sources 
are extensive, and the range of correspondence represented in the notebook suggests that 
some letters from Burns's schoolfellows at Kirkoswald may still be extant. However, 
Currie frequently tampers with his sources and freely makes textual changes in order 
to fit the poet into his own general view of him. —A.S. 


Thomas Chatterton 
2657. Taylor, Donald S. Chatterton: The Problem of Rowley Chronology and Its 
Implications, PQ, 46:2, Apr. 1967, 268-276. Circumstantial evidence surrounding the 
dates of composition of the Rowley poems seems to suggest that they were written 
"between the summer of 1768 and the late spring of 1769" and that their development 
is marked by “а rhythmic sequence of five phases." Тһе widely held view of Chatter- 
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ton as a persecuted boy trying to escape from 18th-century materialism and. rationalism 
is not borne out id study of his development during the Be puer, ©. BA. 


John Cleland 


2658. Taube, Myron. Moll Flanders and Fanny Hil: A ыша BSUF, 9:2, Sp. 
1968, 76-80. Fanny Hill is closely related to the criminal literature of the early 18th 
century, especially Moll Flanders, as numerous parallels of plot details between the two 
works show. Aiming only to titillate, however, Clelend rejects ugliness and writes 
fantasy. Defoe, on the other hand, is. interested i іп-а very real and ugly world. —R.L.C. 


4 


: ‘William Congreve. ; 
2659. Bach, Bert C: ‘Congreve’s Gulliver: “Тһе Character of Vainlove in. THE. OLD 
BACHELOR, BSUF, 9:2, Sp. 1968, 70-75. "Vainlove has-been generally misinterpreted.. 
The theme of the play is. the gap. between appearance and reality. Vainlove's vanity 
obscures his vision and causes him to misunderstand man's potential, so that he isolates 
himself from life. His isolation prevent him from recognizing the virtues of Araminta, 
so that he never really loves her. ve : uir —R.L.C. 


Dr. James Cute : 
Cf.: Item 2656. 7 


1 
- Daniel Defoe 


2660. Schonhorn, Manuel. Defoe’s CAPTAIN SINGLETON: A kann with 
Observations, PLL, 7:1, Win. 1971, 38-51. This work is not a traditional buccanezring 
narrative. The piratical records of the 17th and: 18th centüries were saturated with 
accounts of massacres, tortures, and debauchery; ‘occasionally the horror was inter- 
rupted by moments of camaraderie and the observance of holidays and festival occa- 
sions. Defoe's narrative minimizes violence; his introduction of William Walters makes 
comic a story which otherwise would have been rife with brutality. Even bloody and 
savage sequences are genefally reported rather than participated in, and log entries 
containing news of wars, coronations, and deaths’ of kings аге absent. , These modifi- 
cations can be explained by Defoe’s deep mercantile interests. - SORR: 


Cf.: Item 2658. б 
John Evelyn 

2661. Moran, James. Printing on the Thames, BArt, 2:3, Aut. 1963, 67-70. Printing 
presses for the London populace to record their names or, more ambitiously, songs and 
poems, were among the pastimes offered at stalls set.up along the Thames on those 
occasions when the river froze completely. John Evelyn's diary, in an, entry dated 
Jan. 24, 1684, records some details of such a b HESS other examples of which are 
verifiable for the years 1740 and 1814, - . a —M.W.E. 


Robert Fergusson 
2662. Lindstrand, Gordon. Fairley’s Checklist of Robert Fergusson: Corrections and 
a Problem in Analytical Bibliography, SSL, 7:3, Jan. 1970, 159-168. Analysis of textual 
variants (in the title page, contents, and preface) and type damage. among copies of 
Fergusson's Works (1807) shows that. the second copy listed in John Fairley's bibliog- 
raphy of 1913-1914 is actually the first i issue, his first сору. is the second issue, апі ће 
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. 1810 copy із а third issue. `The second 1807-issue can be distinguished by the presence 
of the Oddy imprint on the title page. АП ее issues are of a single impression, and 
the third issue contains some sheets machined before those i in the earlier i issues, —G.T.T. 


Henry Fielding . 
2663. aue наь. Henry Fielding’s EPISTLES TO WALPOLE: ‘A Reexamination, 
PQ, 46:2, Apr. 1967, 236-247. There is a highly ironic structure to the longer version 
of the First Epistle which includes the title as well; so that the dating of the work 
should be 1743 instead of 1730, and the work should be read as an attack on Walpole. 
The satiric thesis is that Fielding “is poor but virtuous, and the Peer rich but unfor- 
tunate.” The shorter version of the First Epistle, published in 1738, should probably 
be read as a contemporary satire of the 1738 political scene and, hence, it also was not 
written in 1730 as has previously been supposed. The longer version of the First 
Epistle is, thus, the Jater version. The Second Epistle should also be read as a product 
of 1743, and not TI as its title indicates: --В.А. 


2664. Hatfield; Glenn w. Puffs and. Pollitricks: JONATHAN WILD and: the Political 
Corruption of Language, PQ, 46:2, Apr. 1967, 248-267. Throughout his works Fielding 
satirizes those.who distort reality by misusing language. He was especially incensed when 
the quasi-literary methods of the Grub Street hack were utilized to promote what. he 
saw as political perversions, and in. Jonathan Wild and part of the “Puffs” column on 
the back pages of The Champion Һе devoted himself to satirical attacks on such cor- 
Tuptions. Sir Robert Walpole became, of course, the butt of much of Fielding’s satire 
in this regard, since he was, for Fielding, “the original evil genius of political propa- 
ganda,” although Theophilus Cibber, Orator Henley, and nia Courteville also receive 
much criticism as Walpole's "hired 'panegyrists.". Y AP —B.A. 


. David Hume | 

Lord Kames | 
2665. McGuinness, Arthur E. Hume and Kames: The БЕТЕР of Friendship, SSL, 
6:1, July 1968, 3-19. Recently discovered letters between David Hume and Lord Kames 
reveal that the two men were intimate. friends from Hume’s youth until the 60's. Lord 
Kames read and criticized much of,Hume's early work and apparently "borrowed" 
heavily from it in his own publications.: DE the шау cooled in the 60's the 
men never ceased to be on speaking terms. :- Н.Р. 


2666. Ross, Ian. Hume and Kames—A Rejoinder, SSL, 6:3, Jan. 1969, 186-189. In 
his article Hume and Kames: The Burdens of Friendship [see preceding abstract], 
McGuinness postulates plagiarism by Kames without adequately examining all available 
evidence. McGuinness’s article Contributes much of value "about Kames's aesthetic 


ird but his handling of biography i is ыны дыр Н.Р. 
Samuel Johnson 
Cf.: Item 2646. , 
A Henry MacKenzie | 


. 2667. Barker, Gerard .A. Henry Mackenzie's Adaptation of Lillo's FATAL CURI- 
рен BNYPL, 74:1, Oct. 1970, 532-548. While Turic aida TE PE rests 


M 
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on his novel The Man ‘of Feeling, his three tragedies, including The Shipwreck, his : 
adaptation of Lillo’s Fatal Curiosity, have been dismissed as inconsequential. The play; 
however, offers an unusual opportunity to observe'how a late 18th-century sentimentalist 
adapts a work of an earlier and different period to the tastes and values of his own time. 
Generally, Mackenzie oversimplifies Lillo’s complex characters, amplifies (and hence 
falsifies) the emotional effect of the original play, and enfeebles it by evading the 
question of Wilmot's moral responsibility.’ In Mackenzie's version, the play no longer 
traces the tragic and inevitable consequences of sin but becomes melódrama where pity 
is the dominant emotion ang the outcome is in doubt until the last possible moment. 
a ЖЕ —8G. R.H. 


v og James ЕЕС 
СЕ: Item 2683. І > 


; Thomas ou : ; 
2668. Proffitt, Bessie. Religious Symbolism in Otways VENICE PRESERV’D, PLL, 
7:1, Win. 1971, 26-37. In this play the inconstancy and sensuality of human nature are 
closely related to religious symbolism. The religious imagery is closely linked to the 
Fall in Genesis and later parallels the Crucifixion and Last Judgment scenes. In addi- 
tion, sensuality is linked to the sexual symbolism in Genesis and Revelation. Venice, 
the capital of sin, is preserved by Pierre, Jaffeir, and Belvidera who, although àware of 
the need to atone for sin, are too imperfect to destroy evil. КЕ. 
| 

Alexander Popé І І ЧЕ : 
2669. Wellington, James E. Pope and Charity, PQ, 46:2, Apr. 1967, 225-235. In the 
later 18th century, poverty came to be viewed by some as the result of economic 
injustice, of a flaw in the system, but in Pope’s era, poverty and its attendant 
miseries were seen as an unfortunate but apparently "essential part of God's plan for 
the fullness of the universe." Poverty was seen , chiefly as a means by which the 
economically well-off could achieve salvation through charity, a view that carried over 
from the Middle Ages and persisted into the 19th! ‘century. The care of the poor was 
left up to heaven. Pope, while generally following! the views of his age in this regard; 
is hot as callous as has been claimed, and if we trace his remarks in his epistles to 
Bathurst and Burlington, the translation of Homer, ithe Horatian imitations, and certain 
of his letters, his attitude toward charity as an “aristocratic ideal” becomes clear. —-B.A. 


Cf.: Item 2672. 
Adam Smith ! 

2670. Stewart, Mary M. Adam Smith and the Comtesse de Boufflers, SSL, 7:3, Jan.. 

1970, 184-187. Smith gave a presentation copy of the first edition: of The Wealth of 

Nations to the Comtesse de Boufflers, to whom he had been introduced by Hume. 

Е —N.E.T. 


Tobias Smollett 
2671. Brack, O. M., Jr. THE HISTORY AND, ADVENTURES OF AN АТОМ, 
1769, PBSA, 64:3, 3rd Qt. 1970, 336-338. The discovery of copies with the imprint 
of J. Almon clarifies the publishing history of the work: it was printed for Almon, who 
placed it on sale іп 1768; he then sold the sheets to George Kearsly, who in turn sold 
them to Robinson & Roberts; this firm published the book with canceled half-title and 
title pages (in two states) on Apr. 1, 1769. i —G.T.T. 
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2672. Korte, Donald M. Verse Satire & Smolle's HUMPHRY CLINKER, SSL, 7:3, 
Jan. 1970, 188-192. Smollett's treatment of the Baynards has a close parallel in Pope's 
Fourth Moral Essay on The Use of Riches. —N.E.T. 


2673. Brack, о. M., Jr., and James B. Davis. Smollett’s Revisions of RODERICK 
RANDOM, PBSA, 64:3; 3rd Qt. 1970, 295-311. In the revisions in the second edition 
(published in Apr. 1748, а few weeks after the first), Smollett was concerned with 
"completing and polishing character and with force of style"; in his more numerous 
revisions for the third (1850) and fourth (1855) editions, "his primary concern seems to 
have been smoothness, clarity, and grammatical fine points.” [A “representative sample” 
of substantive variants in the four editions is appended.] —G.T.T. 


: : Thomas Twining 
2674. Malek, James. Thomas Twining’s Analysis of Poetry and Music as Imitative 
Arts, MP, 68:3, Feb. 1971, 260-268. Twining’s Two Dissertations, on Poetical, and 
Musical, Imitation (prefixed to his translation of Aristotle’s Poetics, 1789), although 
written when Aristotelianism was on the decline, is nevertheless an important contribu- 
tion to the understanding of the Poetics. Twining distinguishes between obvious and 
immediate imitation, and establishes four types: sonorous, descriptive, fictive, and 
personative imitation. He régards music, especially dramatic music, as both obviously 
and immediately imitative, and is:wiser than most critics by insisting on the differences 
rather than on the parallels between music and the other-arts. е —K.P.SJ. 


Drama 


2675. Tobin, Terence A. A List of Anonymous Pieces Presented at the Theatre Royal, 
Edinburgh, 1767-1800, SSL, 7:1&2, July-Oct. 1969, 29-34. [In an alphabetically 
arranged list the article provides the title, the earliest recorded date of performance, and 
the dates of newspaper notices of a large number of anonymous pieces presented at 
Edinburgh's Theatre: Royal. The great majority of the works included in the list are 
afterpieces and farcical interludes which were used as playbill fillers.] -А.5; 


Poetry 
2676. Montgomerie, William. A Bibliography of fhe Scottish Ballad Manuscripts— 
1730-1825— Part V, SSL, 6:2, Oct. 1968, 91-104. The Glenriddell Ballad Manuscript, 
originally collected by Captain Robert Riddell, originally included 12 Ms volumes. An 
Old Lady's Complete Set of Ballads, edited by Alexander Allardyce, is in two small folio 
volumes. [For previous installments, see Scottish Ballad Manuscripts, and the Libraries 
where They are Deposited, SSL, 4:1, July 1966, 3-28 (AES, 10:6, June 1967, 2174); 
Elizabeth Cochrane Her Songbook (71730), 4:2, Oct. 1966, 79-88 (AES, 10:10, Dec. 
1967, 3427); David Herd's Manuscript, 4:3,4, Jan.-Apr. 1967, 194-227 (AES, 11:6, 
June 1968, 2094); Тһе Mansfield Manuscript, 5:2; Oct. 1967 (AES, 12:5, May 1969, 
1727).] —H.P.,Ill 


2677. Montgomerie, William. A Bibliography of the Scottish Ballad Manuscripts, 1730- 
1825: Part VI, SSL, 7:1&2, July-Oct. 1969, 60-75. [This installment begins a list of 
the Mss of Anne Gordon Brown of Falkland. It describes the ballads in Robert Jamie- 
son’s Brown Ms (1783) and presents an introduction to William Tytler’s Brown Ms, 
commenting on the copies and transcripts of it] (To be continued) —G.T.T. 
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VI. ROMANTIC A ES 
William Beckford 


2678. Gemmett, Robert J. The Beckford Hook Sale ot 1808, PBSA, 64:2, 2nd at. 
1970, 127-164. [The article contains a transcription of the full text of the catalogue. of 
the little-known sale of William Beckford’s library, in London on June 9- 11, 18081 
ama Dag ds 3 . % B . “ а Ж Ф —9G. Т.Т, 
Thomas "Bewick | . i 
2679. Bain, Iain, Thomas Bewick: А Check-list of his: Ve RANE AET uid: -other 
Papers Continued, PrivL, 3:3, Aut. 1970, 124-140. [The article includes: photographic 
reproductions of several of Bewick's letters, and of letters to him from his brother 
John, William Bulmer, Henry Hole, and William. Davison. For Part 1 see PrivL, 3:2, 
Sum. 1970, 57-77 (AES, 14:5, Jan. 1971, 1408)] . TM . —EY.M. 


i i ; William Blake ` ae ae 
2680. Rose, Edward J. Blake’s Illustrations for PARADISE. LOST, L'ALLEGRO, ‘and 
IL PENSEROSO: A Thematic Reading, HSL, 2:1,. 1970, 40-67. The 12 designs for 
Paradise Lost and the 12 for L’Allegro and П Penseroso aré.as much а commentary 
on Milton as is Blake's poem, Milton. In these illustrations Blake took the opportunity 
of surveying imaginatively Milton's experience from youth through old age,. adding 
& dimension to the poems that.was not inherent in them. .The illustrations can be read 
thematically as Blake's commentary on Milton as the creator of the Rebel against 
Шарыш empire and as the piper of innocence and the bard of cuc maid —QG.R.H. 


.. Lord Byron | 
2681. Cooney, Seamus. Satire Without Dogma: Byron’s DON JUAN, BSUF, 9: 2, Sp. 
1968, 26-30. Byron avowed a serious. moral. intention in this work, but, unlike a 
satirist such as Pope, he had no firmly held belief on which to base a moral attitude. 
Don Juan’s intellectual principle is doubt. Thus, Byron is a satirist without dogma. 
—R.L.C. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge EN 
2682. Barfield, Owen. Coleridge Collected, Encounter, 35:5, Nov. 1970; 74-83. For 
a time following Coleridge's death in 1834 interest was mainly centered. on bis philo- 
sophical. prose, rather than on his poetry. That, in turn, was followed bya period . of 
seeing his prose works as commentary on his literary theory. A third period. of studying 
Coleridge's prose as psychological. philosophy. began during the Freudian decade. of 
the 1930's. Now. the strength, breadth and unity of Coleridge's philosophy.is being 
made evident and accessible through the first volumes’ of the Collected -Coleridge 
(Princeton U.,.1969), under the editorship of Kathleen Coburn. , с —LR.D. 


2683. Dunn, John J. Coleridge’s Debt to Macpherson, SSL, 7:1&2, July-Oct. 1969, 
76-89. The frequency and especially the casual. quality of Coleridge's references to 
Ossian suggest an intimate knowledge of it, while his many adaptations and literary 
borrowings from the poem are evidence of his admiration for it. The narrative action 
as. well as the poetic. diction in some, of his earlier poems (e.g., Anna and Harland) 
very closely parallel Macpherson's composition. Broader, more fundamental similar- 
ities between the works of the two poets, however, better indicate the extent of Mac- 
pherson's influence on Coleridge's mind and art, e.g. both poets use primitive dramatic 
narrators for the plausible introduction of the supernatural They also use similar 
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stylistic devices to lend eeriness to the narrative. A close examination of the two 
poets' works reveals that Macpherson: 8 оа оп В. is more substantial than 
has been: есерне В A —AS. 


Soe, ШЫ 0 John. Galt - 
2684. Costain, Keith M. The Prince and the Provost, SSL,.6:1, July 1968, 20-35. 
Galt's The Provost is a burlesque application of the principles of Machiavelli's Prince 
to the rise and" dominioi of-a petty bourgeoisie politician іп а Scots town. The novel 
clearly reflects the manners of the time, at the same time parodying Machiavelli's 
doctrines through Provost Pawkie's opportunism, and undercutting the teachings through 
the farcical. vicissitudes of.the hero. — —H.P., UT 


James Hogg 
2685. Mack, Douglas S. Hogg's Use of Scots in KILMENY, SSL, 6:2, Oct. 1968, 123- 
126. Though some Scots writers have.chosen to use a particular local dialect and others 
a synthesis of numerous Scots dialects, there is also much justification for Hogg’s use 
of “thin Scots"—a blend of standard English with Scotticisms, because English and 
Scots’ are after all merely dialects of. ‘the same аи not two separate languages. . 
- м ; —H.P.,III 


` Sir Walter Scott 


2686. Cameron, Donald. “History, Religion and the Supernatural: the Failure of THE 
MONASTERY, SSL, 6:2, Oct. 1968, 76-90. The failure of this novel can be attributed 
superficially to the disproportionate importance of The White Lady and Sir Piercie 
Shafton. More fundamental was that the Reformation with its conflict of Catholicism 
versus Protestantism failed to provide Scott with a satisfactory conflict, since Scott's 
intense Protestantism made it difficult for him to present a strong case for the 
Catholics. The Ше Lady is too 3 jwnequivecaliy real since Scott "does not take her 
seriously.” Do. --Н.Р,Ш 


2687. Mórgàn, Peter Е; Scott as Critic; SSL, 7:142, July-Oct. 1969, 90-101. In his 
views-on literature, Scott implicitly assigns the -author the role: of a social and moral 
pace-setter. He feels that the aim of the author is to "please and soothe" and that this 
aim is-best achieved by appealing to man's feelings through an accurate artistic depic- 
tion of human. nature. Such a depiction, Scott believes, naturally conveys a lesson of 
instruction and is therefore socially corrective. For the modern writer, he maintains, 
literature -i -is a “pleasant: pastime and not a frenzied’ obsession; the author entertains both 
himself and the public as he provides bis readers vim an ‘illusory escape from the ills 
of human existence. —A.S. 


2688. Waite, Virginia. With Scott in ‘thé Land of Brigadoon, SatR, 54:11, Mar. 13, 
1971, 37-39, 102.. Scott was much more than a writer; as a traveler's tour through his 
life will show. Не was$'a Romantic in his poems and novels, but he also believed that a 
man should bé a soldier and à statesman. Beginning at Edinburgli—where he was a 
schoolboy and later practiced law—and traveling throughout Scotland, the voyager may 
follow Scott's own perambulations and tour his native land at the same time. —M.D.R. 


2689. Wood, G. A. M. Sir Walter Scott and Sir Ralph Sadier: a Chapter in Literary 
History, Part I, SSL; 7:1&2, July-Oct. 1969, 11-20. As an editor, Scott was less than 
meticulous.” А number of new letters to and from Scott prior:to the publication of 
Тһе State Papers of Sir Ralph Sadler help illuminate his editorial methods in one of 
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the busiest periods of his life. In gathering the biographical.and historical data -for 
Sadler he sought the aid of close friends and also..received some help and information 
from unsolicited letters from strangers. Scott frequently incorporated such information 
into the text without further research or verification. Numerous factual errors were 
thus entered into Sadler through slack editing, and Scott himself. became aware of some 
of them soon after its publication. . . EE 250 AS. 


2690. Wood, G. A. M. Sir Walter Scott and Sir Ralph Sadier: A Chapter in Literary 
History, Part I, SSL, 7:3, Jan. 1970, 147-158. [This transcription of correspondence 
between the literary patron William Hayley and Sir:Waiter Scott traces the development 
of Scott's memoir Sadler and his connection with Richard Vernon Sadler, a descendant 
of the subject of that work.] —N.E.T. 


СЕ: Item 2723. 


William Wordsworth > 


2691. Gross, Harvey. Hegel, Beethoven, Wordsworth: 1770-1970, ASch, 40: 1, Win. 
1970-71, 142-156. Born in 1770 and destined to live through the French Revolution, 
Beethoven, Hegel, and Wordsworth share'a dedication їо Romanticism even though 
they were not influenced by each other. In their treatment of history, their linking of 
nature and imagination, and their exploration of man’s inwardness and self-alienation, 
the composer, philosopher, and poet each express a common zeitgeist which still 
influences the world. i ; —A.T.T. 


VII. VICTORIAN 


Matthew Атой 


2692, Alexander. Edward [a], and. Kenneth Allott [b]. A Note. on the Date and Mean- 
ing of THE NEW SIRENS, VP, 8:4, Win. 1970, 347-349. [a] The poem was probably 
composed in 1847 when Arnold was 24 years old; this is the story which the poet wrote 
to C. E. Swinerton in a letter dated Jan. 24, 1885. [b] But Arnold frequently misdated 
his poems, and his memory was off by a year when he recalled the poem for Swiner- 
ton. The New Sirens was probably drafted in Aug. 1846. . —P.A.H. 


2693. Middlebrook, Jonathan. RESIGNATION, RUGBY CHAPEL and Thomas 
Amold, VP, 8:4, Win. 1970, 291-297. In the earlier poem, Resignation, Thomas 
Arnold appears as an ominous figure who leads the: children on a Jong and tiring walk; 
' he is portrayed similarly in the later work. The “exclamatory fervor” of Rugby Chapel 
disguises “the abandonment of his own on-going criticism of the unthinking active life.” 

The poems are similar in imagery as well as subject matter. —P.A.H. 


2694. Going, William T. Matthew Arnohi’s Sonnets, PLL, 6:4, Fall 1970, 387-406. 
Arnold's sonnets, which comprise about a fourth of his published poems, are micro- 
cosms of his later poetic themes. In subject matter they deal with literature, politics, 
nature, religion, and personal philosophy. However, love, the traditional subject of 
sonneteers, is absent. In addition, his sonnets illustrate his metrical diversity, his use 
of nature imagery, and his balanced, classic line.  . —K.B. 


2595, Stocking, George W., Jr. Matthew Arnold, E. B. Tylor, and the Uses of Inven- 
tion, AA, 65:4, Aug. 1963, 783-799. Тһе modern meaning of the word "culture" was 
established in England in the late 1860's and early 1870's, The present definition can 
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be understood as a compromise between the ideas of the anthropologist E. B. Tylor, 
who is in the tradition of the French Enlightenment and British empiricism, and those 
of Arnold, who is in the tradition of English Romanticism and German transcendental 
philosophy, - —D.K.K. 


Emily Brontë 
2696. Champion, Larry S. Healthcliff: A Study in Authorial Technique, BSUF, 9:2, 
Sp. 1968, 19-25. Bronté intended Heathcliff to be neither an elemental symbol nor an 
inhuman fiend, but a believable and sympathetic character, as is revealed by a study of 
the various Бандыны which she used to direct the reader's sympathy toward him. 
—R.L.C. 


Robert Browning 
2697. Meyers, Joyce S. CHILDE ROLAND TO THE DARK TOWER CAME: A 
Nightmare Confrontation With Death, VP, 8:4, Win. 1970, 335-339. Тһе distortions 
in the poem suggest a psychological experience rather than an objective tale. Not only 
does Roland see the natural world as dead and dying, but he sees himself in the same 
way. His arrival at the dark tower is a confrontation with death. The poem ends as 
a dream usually does—inconclusively. The trumpet blast, instead of proclaiming his 
triumph over death, signifies his defiance of it and awakens the dreamer from his 
nightmare. —P.A.H. 


2698. Adams, Laura. Browning's Rings and Posies, VP, 8:4, Win. 1970, 346-347. 
In The Ring and the Book, 1.1382, Browning puns on the word posy as a bouquet prof- 
fered both to the memory of his wife and to the British public who didn't care for him. 
He is suggesting the fusion into artistic unity of the multi-faceted story. —P.A.H. 


William Carleton 


2699. Brown, Terence. The Death of William Carleton 1869, Hermathena, 110, 1970, 
81-85. It seems time to revise the commonly held opinion that Carleton's religious 
beliefs were either insincere or confused. A study of O'Donoghue's The Life of William 
Carleton (Downey, 1896), reveals that though Carleton did not regret leaving the 
Roman Catholic Church, he did not feel animosity toward it in his later years. Two 
of his friends of those years, a cultured Episcopal bishop and a Jesuit priest, gave 
evidence that his faith had broadened until he was at peace with both religions. 
[Excerpts from various writings are given as evidence of opinions of Carleton's views.] 

—C.M.R. 


Thomas Carlyle 
2700. Kusch, Robert W. Pattern and Paradox in HEROES AND HERO-WORSHIP, 
SSL, 6:3, Jan. 1969, 146-155. Carlyle's best work is dominated by metaphor. Іп 
this work the metaphor of the Tree of Life, Igdrasil, forms by its recurrence an organ- 
izational pattern. While he uses the chronology of evolution and recurrence, he is more 
interested in individuality. He finds the 18th-Century temperament unheroic. —-H.P. 


2701. Trowbridge, Ronald L. Carlyle’s ILLUDO CHARTIS as a Prophetic Exercise 
in the Manner of Swift and Sterne, SSL, 6:2, Oct. 1968, 115-122. This incomplete work 
(one chapter plus fragments) was discovered in 1954. Its tone is playful and satiric. 
It anticipates the comic aspects of Sartor Resartus and follows the comic tradition of 
Tristram Shandy and Gulliver's Travels. —H.P., III 
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' Sara Coleridge . 
2702. Booth, Karen Marshall. Two Unreported Watermarks, PBSA, 64:3, 3rd Qt. 
1970, 338-339. Sara Coleridge's letter to Emily Trevenen of Aug. 5, 1836, is written 
on paper bearing an unrecorded Turner & Davey watermark; her letter to Henry Nelson 
Coleridge of Oct. 26, 1836, is on paper with an unrecorded R. Turner watermark. 
—G.T.T. 


m ^ Charles. Dickens A 
2703. Steig, Michael. Iconography of DAVID COPPERFIELD, HSL, 2:1, 1970, 
1-18. Phiz's original illustrations are an illuminating commentary on such matters às 
David’s relationship with his mother, the Murdstones, Emily, Dora, and Agnes, and his 
attempts to achieve a mature identity. The illustrations should be considered an integral 
part of the novel. —G.R.H. 


2704. Herring, Paul D. The Number Plans for DOMBEY AND SON: Some Further 
Observations, MP, 68:2, Nov. 1970, 151-187. The number plans [printed here from 
the Mss and commented upon in ae reveal the conscious control which Dickens 
exerted over characters and events. 5 —K.P.SJ. 


Arthur Conan Doyle Қ 
2705. Egan, Joseph 7. Conan Doyles THE ADVENTURE ОЕ THE CREEPING 
MAN as Stevensonian Analogue, SSL, 7:3, Jan. 1970, 180-183. There is considerable 
internal evidence that Doyle's story was heavily influenced by pcdcs s The Strange 
Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. NET, 


2706. De Waal, Ronald Burt. A ыы of Sherlocklan Bibliographies and 
Periodicals, PBSA, 64:3, 3rd Qt. 1970, 339-354. [This annotated list records 96 bibliog- 
raphies and checklists and 28 periodicals devoted to Sherlock Holmes.] —G.T.T. 


George Gissing, 
2707. Adams, Elsie B. Gissing’s Allegorical HOUSE OF COBWEBS, SSF, 7:2, Sp. 
1970, 324-326. Far from being realistic-naturalistic fiction, Gissing’s story is an 
allegory on the fate of the artist in middle-class society. Gissing shows that the artist 
cannot survive in a middle-class world. Although it offers him security and com- 
panionship, it stifles his brain, makes his work difficult, and anally incapacitates him. 
--ЛІР. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 
2708. Fike, Francis. Gerard Manley Hopkins’ Interest in Painting After 1868: Two 
Notes, VP, 8:4, Win 1970, 315-333. In 1868, after abandoning his hope of becoming 
a painter, Hopkins retained a lively interest in painting, probably because of the 
influence of his painter-brother, Arthur. He also thought of the arts of painting and 
poetry as analogous and discussed them in mutual terms; his was a painter’s vision, and 
it influenced his poetry, both in theory and practice. --Р.А.Н. 


Rudyard Kipling 
2709. Gilbert, Elliot L. Kipling’s THE GARDENER: Craft into Art, SSF, 7:2, Sp. 
1970, 308-319. The critical question of why Kipling introduces an element of the 


i 
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supernatural at the end of what seems to.be:a fairly realistic story із answered by the 
fact that, at its best, as in this story, the supernatural reinforces reality rather than 
distracting from it. It represents the final intensification of the author's vision, too 
compressed and сгуріс to find expression within the realistic framework of the rest 
of the tale. Technique in the story, instead of mere trickiness, is always at the service 
of theme, a theme which represents an.insight into the uselessness o trickery, into the 
futility. of life, lived. on: any. terms but its own: : S 22 mu J.P. 


2710. Brogan, Hugh. Stalky ud Kipling (Part One), KJ, 37: 176, Dec. 1970, 14-22. 
Stories dealing with life in upper-middle-class boarding, schools constitute. a rather 
mechanical genre without, much literary merit. -As an example of this genre, Stalky & 
Co. raises certain questions. Is it literature? -How- does it affect an evaluation of Kip- 
ling? Stalky is.clearly related. to the tradition because it is.didactic. Yet, it-is much 
more realistic than certain of, its predecessors, especially Farrar’s Eric, or Little by Little, 
a work which Kipling thought bad. Stalky depicts a strictly utilitarian school system, 
dedicated neither to Christianity nor to.athletics. : . —R.R. 


2711. McGivering, J. H. Kipling and Son: А Successful Partnership, KJ, 37:176, Dec. 
1970, 7-13. Kipling admitted his .debt.to his father, John Lockwood Kipling. А 
survey of the father's works reveals some source and background materials for the 
son's works; even the advertisements .in Beast.and Man.in India 90 тау. have 
provided names for, some characters. ., : —R.R. 


: . ^ William "MeGonagall. А 
2712. Smith, james L.: : William McGonagall and -the - Poet таатал, SSL, m 
July-Oct. 1969, 21-28. Beginning in:1877, McGonagall,. the self-taught Scottish poet, 
made many persistent attempts to win the laureateship of England. His first move was 
to send Queen Victoria some poetical: panégyrics on Burns and Shakespeare with a 
cover letter pointing out his merits and his needs. All his attempts to win the laureate- 
ship were turned down by the Queen. The McGonagall collection of the Dundee Public 
Library includes Mss of these and other (as: yet unprinted) works of the Scottish bard. 
. —AS. 


George Meredith 
2713. Reed, John R. Systemic Irregularity:. Meredith's ORDEAL,.PLL, 7:1, Win. 
1971, 61-71. A. system of digestive metaphors gives structure and meaning to this 
work. “Throughout the novel. abuses of systems, whether digestive or. intellectual, 
occasion disorders that lead to suffering." Sir Austin’s system is a scientific humanism 
which finds nature's own rhythm unacceptable; Hippias Feverel's system has become 
all "stomach." The Ordeal portrays. the conflict between these two systems, both of 
which produce unnatural convulsions іп the form of illusions. Richard Feverel’s natural 
impulses, formerly soured by Sir Austin, return to nature but now are a “pathetic waste 
product of Sir Austin’s disordered system." The Ordeal i is an attempt to find a healthy 
bude way between TM and intellect. 2% —K.B. 


"George Moore 
2714. Seymour-Smith, Martin. Rediscovering George. Moore, Encounter, 35:6, Dec. 
1970, 58-67. Тһе development of Moore's work shows him to belong, not to an old 
school, but to-a new one. He utilized Zola's naturalism as a method to. get started, and 
his formative period culminated in Esther Waters. The single naturalistic element of 
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sexual realism became focused оп. homosexual problems. As he successfully dealt with 
them, realism was replaced by бетона and other traits of "modernity" which 
reveal him to be, a forerunner. —LR. D. 


; D. с. Rossetti 
2715. Fredéman, William E. Prelude to the Last Decade: - Dante Gabriel Rossetti in 
the Summer of 1872, BJRL, 53:1, Aut. 1970, 75-121. [This is the first of two articles 
which furnish a selected edition of correspondence dealing with the major forces 
contributing to Rossetti’s breakdown and with the effect of that crisis on the rest 
of his life.] The death of Elizabeth Siddal in 1862 initiated the most artistically pro- 
ductive but most psychologically distressing decade of: Rossetti’s life. А principal 
cause of his mental deterioration and eventual breakdown was Jane Morris, his model 
who became his mistress and obsession. His decision to exhume the poems that he had 
symbolically buried with his wife was accompanied by torturous guilt as well as fear 
of censure and gossip. Finally, Buchanan’s attacks : оп the fleshliness and immorality of 
Poems and the veiled allusions to his marriage convinced Rossetti that he was the 
victim of a conspiracy: to ruin him as artist and man. B --Е.А. В. 


2716. Holberg, Stanley М. Rossetti and The ince VP, 8:4, Win. 1970, 299-314. 
The dream-like quality of Rossetti’s imagery has frequently been noticed as one of his 
major characteristics. In some of his early poems,' however, the central character slips 
into’ a state of intense mental abstraction—a trance, in-other words. Poems like The 
Woodspurge, which arises out of circumstances of anguish, and The Card Dealer, 
which concerns the supra-rational accession of insight, show an interest in the process 
of the trance rather than its substance. In The Blessed Damozel the poet reveals T 
interest in the procedure and the substance of the trance. ` —P.A 
; ; ) 
John Ruskin , 


Cf.: Item 2879. 
` Robert Louis Stevetson 
Cf.: Item 2705. i 


Lord Tennyson 
2717. Gray, 1. М. Тһе Purpose of an Epic List in THE COMING OF ARTHUR, VP, 
8:4, Win. 1970, 339-341. The list of kings opposed to Arthur (Il. 111-115) seems to be 
a climax. Yet the ordering of their names is ironic and suggests that opposition to 
Arthur is merely nominal. —P.A.H. 


2718. Alaya, Flavia M. Tennyson’s THE LADY' OF SHALOTT: The Triumph of 
Art, VP, 8:4, Win. 1970, 273-289. While critics recognize the poem as artistic, they 
have not explained it well. The poem is about rebirth into a new creative life and not 
about an act of artistic renunciation. It shows that the artist may be both artistically 
dedicated and socially responsible. Such a theme in a youthful poem demonstrates 
а maturity in Tennyson which critics have thus far failed to grant. —P.A.H. 


2719. Cannon, Garland. THE LADY OF SHALOTT and THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ 
TALES, VP, 8:4, Win. 1970, 344-346. The tale recited by Scheherazade on the 269th 


Night provided the poem with the devices of the JEN Clear" and the funereal scroll. 
—P.A.H. 


1 
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. William. Makepeace Thackeray 
2720. *Tharisen, Christian W. Lord Steyne: Кіп Beitrag zur ironischen Charakter- 
gestaltung und zur Sozialsatire in Thackerays VANITY FAIR, NS, 19:12, Dec. 1970, 
625-635. Lord Steyne is à complex character for whose portrayal Thackeray is indebted 
to several sources, including autobiographical material. As a type character he repre- 
sents the aristocratic villain and rake. Іп the interaction with other characters, 
particularly Becky, he acquires individualistic traits. Generally, he serves as a vehicle 
for Trackeray's hardhitting social criticism, which is, however, never acid because the 
bourgeois author directs: s some. of the i перу against E (In Berman) —K.P.S.. 


Oscar Wilde , 
2721. Rieff, Philip. The Impossible Culture: Oscar Wilde & the Charisma of fhe 
Artist, Encounter, 35:3, Sept. 1970, 33-44.. Wilde’s conception of the artist as a 
revolutionary figure has been prophetically realized. The artist, free of.all inhibitions, 
"expresses everything." However, since culture .requires. restraint, or prohibitions, as 
well as freedom, his prophecy was one of ап impossible culture. Currently, the struggle 
is between the successors of Wilde—failed artists, entertainers without talent or wit, 
who oppose authoritative. standards, both private and pubian those. who realize that 
culture depends upon retaining certain ideals.. . — . RUN —LRD. 


Ch item 2869. ; 

Thomas J. Wise 
2722. Moran, James. Thomas J. Wise and his Printers, BArt, 3:3, 1964-65, 67-80. 
Wise was undoubtedly. the master-mind behind the forgery of some 50 esteemed “first 


editions" by. various Victorian authors. Though the guilt of Forman and Gosse is still 
doubtful, the fact is that the only known proof sheets came from Wise. —NW.D.H. 


DE o x Fiction 
2723. Simmons, James C. Of Kettledrums and Trumpets: The Early Victorian Fol 
lowers of Scott, SSL, 6:1, July 1968, 47-59. Such Victorian imitators of Scott’s 
historical romances as G. P. R. James, William Ainsworth, Emma Robinson, and Horace 
Smith copied those aspects of Scott’s work which were least artistic and easiest to 
imitate. They emphasized the romantic and spectacular rather than the realistic; they 
dragged historical. characters and events into their stories whether they were relevant 
or not; and they complicated the plot with subplots to such an extent that the reader 
is Әр lost. —H_.P., Til 


2724. Bowen, Desmond. Anglo-Cafholicism in Victorian England, CJTh, 12:1, Jan. 
1966, 35-49. The 19th-century Anglo-Catholic movement in Britain needs reinterpreta- 
tion, since aberrations of the early or Tractarian stage, such as concern about the 
apostolic succession, are mistakenly believed to have been prevalent for the entire 
movement. Keble, Pusey, and Newman began by being fascinated with authority and 
hierarchy, but after Newman left for Rome, both Keble and Pusey turned to a 
catholicity of mission, thereby initiating an emphasis on parochial work in the later 
movement. Thus Tractarian doctrine has any played a minor role in Anglo- 
Catholicism, | —E.M.W. 
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2725. Reed, John R. Emblems in Victorian Literature, HSL, 2:1, 1970, 19-39. То 
read Victorian literature accurately, it is necessary to understand the conventions and 
forms of stylization that Victorian authors and audiences shared. One form of.such 
widely-occurring. stylization in Victorian literature is the emblematic character. Two 
types are the patient and selfless woman, the Griselda emblem; and the man-destroying 
woman, the Judith. emblem. Both operate as features of broad and recurrent. moral 
designs in Victorian literature; They constitute. an allusive shorthand by which predict- 
able emotional.responses were. elicited from readers. The most interesting uses of these 
emblems, which аге developed. in. illustrations as.well as іп, the text, are subtle, ironic, 
and self-conscious, but consistent with the moral prescriptions of the age. — —G.R.H. 


келі ез 
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ЕЯ Arden 2 eu rhe : " 
2726. O'Connell, May Y B. Ritual Elements in Joli Arden’s: SERJEANT -MUS- 
GRAVES DANCE, MD, 13:4, Feb. 1971, 356-359. Arden apparently had the 


Plough Monday Play in mind as he sought to produce a 20th-century - -equivalent of a 
folk ritual. The four characters’ who first appear аге vaguely equivalent to the cast of 
a Plough‘ play, which unlike other Mumimer’s Plays adds а subplot called “The Fool's 
Wooing” to the three basic plot stages of- all Mummer’s' plays:- presentation, dispute, 
and quéte. After the presentation, the dispute (leading to death and the attempts to 
hide the body) is suggested by the death of y n» as the resurrection in the quéte 
is paralleled by the new-born child. — — TON —T.A.S. 
2727. Page, ‘Malcolm, and Virginia Evans. Approaches to‘ John Arden’s ` SQUIRE 
JONATHAN, MD, 13:4, Feb. 1971, 360-365: Among Arden’s dramatic experiments of 
the last decade is this brief “erotic comedy," essentially: а diàlogue between a gnomish 
miser and а huge woman he has long craved,” partly’ as'a display case for his jewels. 
Their emotional conflicts permit glimpses of the self-destructive elements in the human 
psyche, displayed in a nigutmanih teny tale; with pontica overtones. 708 


Samuel Beckett 


2728. daa: Raymond. *How It Is”: with ‘Beckett's Fiction, FR, 38:4, Feb. 
1965, 459-468. Beckett’s Comment сесі “(1960) defies ' conventional fictional ‘form 
through the rejection of reality, the use. of failure arid nothingness as aesthetic. experi- 
ences; and an image-of the world іп” a state of disintegration. ` This exploitation ‘of 
opposites ‘has, however, been achieved: through a^ ‘series ‘of logical steps. — —JX:K.K. 


2729. Lamont, Rosette C. The Metaphysical Farce: Beckett and Ionesco, FR, 32:4, 
Feb. 1959, 319-328. The works of Ionesco and Beckett reflect the nihilism of our 
times. In The Chairs, Ioriesco illustrates ће insubstantial basis. on which we build-our 
lives and the futility of communication: In Endgame, Beckett illustrates how; for man, 
there is only Bürvival—& vegetative staté of endurarice. According to Beckett, man. is 
poised Jansenistically ее Nothingness and d Of tlie two authors, Beckett is 
the more profound. tie ds 2 ; EE EK. 
B ҚСТАН” c 
2730. ‘Solomon: Philip Howard. Samual Beckett's MOLLOY: a Dogi Life, FR, 4ii 1, 
Oct. 1967, 84-91: ‘The characters іп: this work are related to a dog through parallelisms, 
associations, and analogies. These suggested images emphasize a pessimistic view-of 
life, that of the animalism of human existence. —J.K.K. 
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2731. Brée, Germaine. Beckett’s Abstractors.of Quintessence, FR, 36:6, May 1963, 
567-576. Beckett's Watt has many parallels to the works of Rabelais; both characters 
and incidents reveal a striking resemblance. Watt himself, however, reflects the philos- 
ophy of Leibniz, and the destruction of the.Leibnizian system distinguishes the serious- 
ness of Beckett’s intentions from the satire of the academician found in Rabelais. 

: . —J.K.K. 


2732. Fletcher, John. Beckett's Nave аага Parallels, FR, 37:3, Jan. 1964, 
320-331. Aspects of Beckett's verse (ie., imagery, rhythm, sound, and tone) may be 
attributed to such poets as Rimbaud, Apollinaire, Jouve, Aragon, Tzara, and Eluard. 

—J.K.K. 


2733. Morse, J. Mitchell. The Ideal Core of the Onion: Samuel Beckett's Criticism, 
FR, 38:1, Oct. 1964,.23-29. Becketts criticism of other writers reveals his own 
coherent theory of art. He emphasizes the -20th-century paradox of the necessity of 
the consciousness expressing itself and the knowledge of the impossibility of expression. 
His work on Proust is the best апнеа нашо of this sentiment. —J.K.K. 


СЕ: "Нела 2645. 
Edward Bond 
2734. Hobson, Harold, and others. A Discussion With Edward Bond, Gambit, 5:17, 


5-38. [This issue includes an interview with Bond and one with Bond's director, 
William Gaskill, Los a selection from Bond's writings.] . —A.E.W. 


' George D. Brown 
2735. Smith, Ian Ocho THE HOUSE WITH THE GREEN SHUTTERS, SSL, 
7:1&2, July-Oct. 1969, 3-10. While Brown's. novel has notable: literary merits, the ulti- 
mate significance of the book is seriously undermined by two major flaws. First, the 
author fails to remain at a proper distance from the characters and events of his book. 
He frequently allows his personal feelings (especially his hatred of the society which 
he depicts) to affect the proper neutrality of the narrative viewpoint Тһе second 
weakness of the book is that no judgment on the experiences of the narrative is offered 
and hence The House basically has a closer affinity with natural history than with 
interpretive literature. —A.S. 


Ralph Chubb 
2736. Reid, Anthony. Ralph Chubb, the Unknown; Part Y: His Life, 1892-1960, PrivL, 
3:3, Aut. 1970, 141-156. Chubb grew up in St. Albans, where his family's cellar and 
attic and the neighboring cathedral aided the child's medieval imaginings. He began 
writing and drawing at an early age, and continued to do so as a schoolboy and Cam- 
bridge student. After shattering experiences on the front lines in World War J, Chubb 
studied art at the Slade, and began publishing books illustrated with his own woodcuts. 
Despite persecution for his homosexuality and lack of sales for his books and paintings, 
he remained convinced of the worth of his beliefs and his art until his death, and 
printed books of his own poetry and prose by hand, illustrating them elaborately i in the 
manner of Blake. His intensely personal masterpieces The Child of Dawn and Flames 
of Sunrise will determine his reputation. (illustrated) | —E.Y.M. 
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Joseph Conrad , 


2737. Heimer, Jackson W. Betrayal, Guilt, and ‘Attempted Redemption in LORD 
JIM, BSUF, 9:2, Sp. 1968, 31-43. Jim betrays others by neglecting his duty and him- 
self by violating his own ideal. His conception of ideal conduct sets up a conflict 
with himself between the dreamer and doer, and the dreamer so possesses his nature 
that he cannot act rightly. Although he makes a public confession, he refuses to 
acknowledge that he has failed his ideal self, and so his attempt at redemption fails. His 
punishment finally comes through his social and moral isolation and through his suffer- 
ing and self-immolation. He illustrates that the possibilities of man's realizing an ideal 
self are limited. —R.L.C. 


2738. Saveson, John E. Contemporary Psychology in THE NIGGER OF THE NAR- 
CISSUS, SSF, 7:2, Sp. 1970, 219-231. In Conrad's novel the psychological assumptions 
and their moral implications are "utilitarian" in the sense of corresponding to assump- 
tions of late 19th-century Utilitarian psychologists such as Alexander Bain, James Sully, 
and Theodore Ribot. For instance, Wait embodies egoistic debility, an important 
principle of analysis in Utilitarian psychology. Donkin represents “nialevolence,” and 
the relationship between the two men suggests a close relationship between these two 
aspects of self-feeling. The contrast between Singleton and the other members of the 
crew dramatizes a Ribot-like demarcation of primitive from complex. —JJ.P. 


2739. Goetsch, Paul Neuere Arbeiten über Joseph Conrads Verhältnis zur Politik, 
NS, 20:1, Jan. 1971, 19-27 (rev.-art.). Although numerous studies of Conrad’s politics 
have appeared in the last seven years, much remains to be done in this field. The 
following are needed: background studies; interpretations of political characters (mil- 
lionaires, imperialists, anarchists and agitators, and political intellectuals); comparisons 
with contemporary literature (particularly Kipling); studies of his concepts of solidarity 
and colonialism; and the relationship between Conrad and аа (Іп German) 
' —KP. 5. J. 


Jane Duncan 
2740. Hart, Francis R. Jane Duncans Friends and, the Reachfar Story, SSL, 6:3, 
Jan. 1969, 156-174. Duncan’s overlapping novels about Reachfar are studies of “inter- 
connectedness.” Characters assumed stable in one novel become changeable and more 
complex in others. There is much physical violence in all of the novels. As the narra- 
tor Janet loses Reachfar physically, she gains it in her understanding. The Reachfar 


cycle belongs in the category of popular literature. —RH.P.,IIÍ 
F. S. Flint 
СЕ: Item 2874. 
E. M. Forster 


2741. Moran, Ronald. “Come, Come," “Boum, Boum”: “Easy” Rhythm in E. М. 
Forster's A PASSAGE TO INDIA, BSUF, 9:2, Sp. 1968, 3-9. In A Passage to India 
Forster used what he termed "easy rhythm," a stylistic and thematic device of repetition 
with variation. The device "Come, Come," or its variation "Boum, Boum," does not 
become symbol because it refers to nothing explicable. It helps to give the novel form, 
however, and also supports the novel's statement about the inexplicable nature of life 
or reality. —R.LC. 
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2742. Furbank, P; N. The Personality of Е. M. Forster, Encounter; 35: 5, Nov. 1970, 
61-68. Forster's virtues were that he was a loyal friend: (though with qualifications, 
such as disliking being laughed at and putting a limit on bearing his friends’ burdens); 
that he lacked envy; and that he was extremely generous. Other traits were his moral- 
izing and his odd-angled criticism. In sum, he was not remarkable about his per- 
ceptions of society, but he was с in a ‘superior way about the possibilities of 
life. ; Ereg l " 1. RD. 


Christopher Fry: : 
2743. Wiersma, Stanley M. Spring & the Apocalypse, Law and Prophets: А Reading 
of Fry's THE LADY'S NOT FOR BURNING, MD, 13:4, Feb. 1971, 432-447. Тһе 
laughter Fry's play provokes “із colored by paradox": its dialogue tends to concern some 
aspects of an apocalyptic spring. On the basis of a biblical distinction between "the 
law and the prophets," the characters àre conceived as manifestations (some wise, some 
foolish) of the: Евре between reason and intuition or between government and the 
church. . TAS. 


William ‘Golding 
2744. Spitz, David. Power and Authority: An Interpretation of Golding's LORD OF 
THE FLIES, AR, 30:1, Sp. 1970, 21-33. This novel focuses on the political problem 
of the question of authority. Simon, Piggy, and Ralph, whose authority was based on 
revelation, reason, and consent, respectively, are deposed: Jack, whose authority rests 
on might and force, rules. Despite the political conclusions of the novel, Golding’s 
suggestion that evil in man is responsible for problems of all societies is not a universal 
truth. Clearly, some social and political systems are “less evil than others,". and the 
evil common to all "cannot cae account for that which distinguishes them from 
each other." RR J.S. 


2745. Nossen, Evon. The, Beast-Man Theme in the: Work of Wiliam Golding, BSUF, 
9:2, Sp. 1968, 60-69. Through his use of beast analogy, much about Golding’s attitude 
toward man and society is revealed. He sees the beast in man, but also knows that 
man has intelligence and a spiritual quality that other creatures lack. Man's reason and 
creativity control the destructive forces within. Civilization also serves that function; 
and when civilization is destroyed or removed, man reverts to the bestial. Golding is 
not compen Pessimistic, however, for he displays some hope for the future. —R.L. c. 


Robert Graves 


2746. Mano James. Тһе Seizin Press of Laura Riding and Robert Graves, BArt, 
2:2, Sum. 1963, 34-39. The Seizin Press was founded in 1927 by Laura Riding and 
Robert Graves. "Seizin? —Tmeaning possession—signified for Graves а new indepen- 
dence from publishers who, in his view, tried to control the image of poetry which tbey 
wished to present to the public. From.a tentative list of Seizin publications and from 
the comments of Graves, it becomes clear that the printers had no coherent plan of 
selection, choosing instead to bring out the work of friends deemed worthy of publica- 
tion. —M.W.R. 
Aldous. Huxley 
2747. Watt, Donald 7. Тһе Absurdity of Ше Hedonist in Huxley's THE GIOCONDA 
SMILE, SSF, 7:2, Sp. 1970, 328-330. This story presents one of the leading themes in 
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Huxley's major fiction-—the utter insufficiency of the hedonist’s way of life, an idea 
that conveys Huxley's seminal theme of the essential absurdity of a life without genuine 
purpose. At the end Hutton, the а Р dies a victim of his own 
abandonment of responsibility. > —J.J.P. 


A. Е. Housman 


2748. Wight, John. The Source of А. E. Housman's THE LAND OF BISCAY, VP, 
8:4, Win. 1970, 341-344. All of Housman's narrative poems seem to have identifiable 
sources. Richard Hovey's The Sea Gipsy has been suggested as the source of The Land 
of Biscay. Jean Ingelow's Requiescat in.Pace (1863) is another possibility: it has more 
similarities with Housman's poem than the former. i —P.AH. 


2749. Peterson, Tracey. A. E. Housman's WITH RUE. MY HEART IS LADEN: А 
Suggestion for Interpretation, PLL, 7:1, Win. 1971; 94-95. Тһе strength of this poem 
"comes from a calculated use of obvious cliches." The aged narrator inclines toward 
romanticizing his youth, for his present is implicitly unhappy. Also, fresh images are 
inappropriate for a man approaching sen: trite шерім suggest more about his 
present melancholy. —K.B. 


2750. White, William. Little Leather Library’s FIFTY BEST POEMS OF ENGLAND, 
PBSA, 64:2, 2nd Qt. 1970, 209. If 1914-is the correct date for this anthology, it. was 
the second American anthology to include poecry by, Housman. : —G.T.T. 
Richard Hughes, . 
2751. Brown, Daniel R. А ‘HIGH WIND IN JAMAICA: Comedy of the Absurd, 
BSUF, 9:1, Win. 1968, 6-12. Hughes's novel contains existential themes of comedy 
of the absurd. Through the use of the fantastic, it points out the inadequacy of tradi- 
tional morality and the absence of logic in life and the world. It uses comedy to look 
beyond the stereotyped notions of the innocence of children to reveal that they are not 
at all like the usual adult concept of. them. Hughes uses such standard comic devices 
as incongruity or the reversal of the expected, exaggeration, and verbal effects. 'The 
recognition of the disparity between what is and what should be ева, not to despair, 
but to understanding. ; | —RLC. 


D. H. Lawrence, 


2752. Singh, Vishnudat. Lawrence’s Use of “Pecker,” PBSA, 64: 3, 3rd Qt. 1970, 355. 
That Lawrence was aware of the nonsexual meanings of “pecker” (as suggested by Jack 
Р: Dalton in A Note on D. Н. Lawrence, PBSA; 61:3, 3rd Qt. 1967, 269 [AES, 11:4, 
Apr. 1968, 1427] is revealed in his letter tc Edward D. McDonald Nov. 20, 1924. 

> —G.T.T. 


2753. Taylor, Kim. A Phoenix ош of the Ark, PrivL, 3:3, Aut. 1970, 110-120. Law- 
rence has outlived vilification, self-styled disciples, and indifference, to be revived 
because of the relevance of his message to our obsessive society. -The first book printed 
by Kim Taylor's Ark Press was Lawrence's essay Life (1954). Its publication led to 
the Ark Press's being commissioned by the University of Texas to print the unexpur- 
gated edition of Look! We Have Come Through (1958). Now the 40th anniversary of 
Lawrence's death will be marked not only by the Festival at Taos, New Mexico, but 
also in the west of England by the Ark Press's oe of а selection of his poems 
titled The Body of God (1971). (Iilustrated) --Е.Ү.М. 
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Е POC - J George MacBeth 

2754. Boenders, Frans. Tegen de Chaos:: Een Gesprek met Georg MacBeth, NVT, 
23:5,- May-June 1970, 472-484. MacBeth is an outstanding modern English poet. In 
a recent interview he characterized himself as falling midway between the popular poets 
of the "Liverpool scene" and the academic poets, but tending recently toward the 
former. He also discussed his attitude toward "sound poetry,” Cummings, the rela- 
tionship of his own personality: to his work, political poetry, “documentary surrealism,” 
the influence of Wittgenstein on his thought, the importance of meter, the place of 
poetry in his life, his definition: of poetry, -his-method of writing; and the place of 
poetry in society. (In Flemish) —S.J.S. 


Hugh MacDiarmid | 
2755. Smith, Тап Crichton. Hugh MacDiarmid: SANGSCHAW and A DRUNK 
MAN LOOKS AT THE THISTLE, SSL, 7:3, Jan. 1970, 169-179. A close analysis 
of these two works by the contemporary Scots poet proves his lyrical brilliance and 
ideological complexity. The latter is а transitional work, revealing his conflict between 
the desire to push his hallücinatory view of experience to the limits or to select and 
analyze. —N.E.T. 


Louis MacNeice 


2756. Pelz, наала, Louis МасМеісе:: SUNDAY MORNING, NS, 20:3, Mar. 1971, 
150-158. MacNeice's-poem i$ a variation оп: ће baroque "carpe diem” theme. Time 
constitutes the tragic dimension in human lifé. Whereas the baroque poets tried to use 
time to its utmost, MacNeice attempts to forget it temporarily. (In German) —K.P.S.J. 


W. Somerset Maugham 

2757. Menard, Wilmon. Somerset Maugham and Paul Gauguin, МОК, 7:4, Aut. 1968, 
227-232. Because he thought Gauguin had caught the true character of Polynesia, 
Maugham gathered material in Tahiti for а novel about him. Although he completed 
The Moon and Sixpence, the press of war-related duties prevented his making 
further use of the voluminous notes: he had taken. His disillusionment with Gauguin's 
Polynesian amorata was alleviated: somewhat by meeting her son, who had inherited his 
father's profile and talent, though the son was scarcely: ennobled by half-caste status. 

—E.H. 


2758. Menard, Wilmon. Somerset Maugham in Hollywood, MQR, 7:3, Sum. 1968, 
207-210. Maugham enjoyed Hollywood eccentrics, particularly those who contributed to 
his financial success. After 20th Century Fox had paid him. $250,000 for film rights 
to The Razor's Edge, Daryl Zanuck asked him to work on the shooting script. Maugham, 
who did the job gratis, was amused by Zanuck's inability to comprehend that. anyone 
would work without being paid. .Having capitalized to the tune of $1,000,000 on ‘Sadie 
"Thompson, whom in real life he considered: а source of petty hagas bal ce, Maugham 
reterred to her as “the ‘prostitute who paid. pit: EE: : RH, 


з E 257% : Gens Orwell . : 

2759, , Empson, William. Orwell at the BBC, Listener, 85: 2184, Feb. 4 1971, 129- 131. 
Orwell was Indian Editor at the BBC when major questions about how the war would 
affect India's position were settled: Devoted to liberation, he regarded the importance 
of his work on.broadcasts to India very highly. The early parts of 1984 are a farce 
about the éxperience of.being Indian editor. He disliked writing the later parts of 1984 
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because of the thought of the evil Tories who would gain from his telling the truth; but 
he had to write it—and was cross that reviewers never mentioned the aesthetic merit 
of his work. А : f ССР. 


2760. Light on Orwell, Listener, 85:2184, Feb. 4, 1971, 144-145. In a recent television 
portrait of Orwell, friends recalled the side of his character each knew, and Mailer 
gave an appreciation of 1984,.which he thought was the one work which made people 
take Orwell seriously; it is effectively prophecic and yet modest and unassuming in its 
style. [Brief quotations from many of the contributors to the program are. given.] 

. sey OQ. 


-. Harold Pinter | 
2761. Wray, Phoebe. Pinter’s Dialogue:. The Play of Words, MD, .13:4, Feb. 1971, 
418-422. Pinter is particularly. successful-in recapturing the evocative power which 
speech, in our culture, has lost. His effects paradoxically depend on the meaningless, 
the illogical, and especially on the pause. If the characters do talk, their speeches 
rapidly turn into nonsense, full of inconsistencies and. irrelevancies. —Т.А.5. 


Anthony Powell 
2762. Herring, Н. D. Anthony Powell: A Reaction Against Determinism, BSUF, 9:1, 
Win. 1968, 17-21. А reaction against determinism pervades Powells series of 
novels entitled The Music of Time. These plotless commentaries on life show that 
although man cannot control the world, he is not, in his individual life, forced by -any 
inexorable pattern of events. Since his life is not controlled for him, he can be held 
responsible. —R.L.C. 


George Bernard Shaw 
2763. Weintraub, быны: Тһе Making of ап Irish Patriot: Bernard Shaw 1914-1916, 
Eire, 5:4, Win. 1970, 9-27. Until 1914, Shaw had expressed little interest іп. Irish 
causes. By 1916 he became a patriot who defended Irish rebels, who. admitted that 
under certain circumstances, civil war might be necessary, and whose plays won large 
audiences and enthusiastic applause in Dublin. A study of his correspondence and 
journalistic writing, as well as- his art.durmg these years, illuminates change and 
development in his attitudes and reputation. —M.T. 


Sydney Goodsir Smith - 
2764. Crawford, Thomas. The Poetry of Sydney Соойѕіг Smith, SSL, ` 7: 1&2, July- 
Oct. 1969, 40-59. Smith's poetic career falls into, three distinct stages. His earliest 
poems deal with broad, universal themes of human.existence. In the second phase, 
private experience becomes the topic of his immediate concern, while in the final stage 
of his career, he returns to the social and palitical: themes of his earlier. poetry. This 
time, however, he provides them with finer; more complex poetic expressions. Smith’s 
compositions, considered in their totality, indicate that he excelled in three main types 
of poems. One of these depicts inner, psychological splits; a second investigates the 
various facets of love within a complex mythic framework; and a third considers the 
City as a key to understanding modern man's plight. —A.S. 


William Butler Yeats 


2765. Oates, Joyce Carol. Tragic Rites in Yeats’s A FULL MOON IN MARCH, AR, 
29:4, Win. 1969-70, 547-560. Yeats's plays were to him not drama, but ritual—"the 
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ritual of а lost faith." Like most of his tragedies, this play is not about the people who 
are involved in a tragic action, but.rather "about the gestures that constitute a tragic 
action.” Because Yeats believed that the death and mutilation of the body in some 
way could free or "exaggerate and emphasize the spirit," causing impurities to be lost, 
his plays abandon most of the limitations of realism in order to provide the "tragic 
essence of human strife—the drawing of the human out of itself, into the sphere of 
the inhuman, which for Yeats demands the death of the body.” This release from 
time results in a kind of immortality. І --Н.18. 


2766. Adams, Hazard. Criticism, Politics and History: The Matter of Yeats, СаВ, 
24:2, Sum. 1970, 158-182. Recent trends in literary criticism have intensified interest 
in Yeats's politics. It is argued that a narrow aestheticism made him put art before 
politics and become increasingly conservative. But aesthetics, for Yeats, involved а 
profound perception of the complexities and nuances of situations, a comprehensive 
awareness of everything affécting an individual. He chose the arts as a vehicle for 
awakening the political consciousness of the Irish, but it was a politics meant to 
revitalize their creativity. He never accepted the 20th century, but his insight into the 
implications of growing political fanaticism and scientific materialism was clear, tragic, 
and accurate. . Though Yeats lacks devotion to a specific political platform, he does 
show strong opposition to tyranny,. particularly that arising from a completely ordered 
society which would allow no individual freedom or consciousness. —V.M.N. 


2767. Kustow, Michael. Listener, 85:2184, Feb. 4, 1971, 134-135. Comics, though 
ephemeral, can be something like art or poetry— Charles Schulz’s Peanuts is ап 
example. No one knows the effect of erotic content of comics. Britain has contributed 
nothing new to the comic for 30 years: there is little awareness of the real needs and 
vision of today's socially revolutionary teenagers. —C.C.P. 


IX. GENERAL 


. Folklore 
2768. Holloway, John. The Death & Resurrection of the Folk Tale, Encounter, 35:4, 
Oct. 1970, 53-62. About 20 collections of British folklore published during the past 
decade show it to have flourished in the latter 19th century. “Pastness,” even then, 
was a characteristic of the folk tales. Others were elaborate detail, a structured articula- 
tion in time, and life viewed sacrally. . —L.R.D. 


Е Bow cw AMERICAN · 
L LANGUAGE 
History : 
2769. Gester, Friedrich Wilhelm. “Negro,” “Afro-American” oder “black”? Zu einer 
aktuellen sprachlichen Auseinandersetzung in den Vereinigten Staaten, NS, 20:2, Feb. 
1971, 53-63. Тһе denotations "colored people," “Negro,” and “Afro-American” have 
not met with approval by the Negroes themselves. The word “black,” although com- 
monly associated with evil and ugliness, is in the process of being upgraded and turned 
into a positive concept. It will be interesting te observe whether all blacks will adopt the 
new usage and how the white majority will react to this. (In German) —K.P.S.L. 
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2770. Lyman, John. Tuna, RomN, 12:1, Aut. 1970, 225-229. Although several 
dictionaries list the American English word tuna as derived from the Spanish-American 
atun, evidence from the history of West Coast tuna fisheries suggests that the word 
came. from the Italian tunna, meaning “the little tony 000 —E.JYX.M. 


СЕ: Item 2619. 


Linguistics 
1771. Koerner, E. F. K. Bloomfieldian Linguistics and the Problem of “Meaning,” 
JA, 15, 1970, 162-183. The attempt to trace the main sources of the. American descrip- 
tive approach to language in ће 1940's and 50's, shows that although Bloomfield did 
not neglect the content of language he laid the ‘foundation for its neglect by his 
followers. 'The Chomskyan emphasis on syntax has widened.the scope of discussion. 
Yet the. problem of semantic formalization in -descriptive terms has not been solved. 
“Meaning”. appears to remain an unsolved and portae unsolvable pro aiem; —K.A.P. 


П. THEMES AND TYPES . 
Fiction 

2772. Bier, Jesse. Тһе Romantic Coordinates of American мыны BuR, 18:2, Fall 
1970, 16-33. Two-thirds of America's novelists have rejected a realistic appraisal of 
human limitations, preferring instead the essentially romantic extremes of Transcen- 
dental affirmation or Naturalistic negation. Emerson and Poe among others thus mark 
out the extreme borders while tragic realists such as Hawthorne, Melville, and Faulkner 
know a middle ground. The extreme romantics were partially realistic in portraying 
tlie national triumph over the wilderness as well as the failures of the slums. Neverthe- 
less, our literary future lies with the moderates. ` —A.T.T. 


Ш. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
Edward Johnson 


2773. Brumm, Ursula. Edward Johnson's WONDER-WORKING PROVIDENCE and 
Ше Puritan Conception of History, JA, 14, 1969, 140-151. Though Johnson is custom- 
arily regarded.as a crude’ writer, Harold S. Jantz (Fhe First Century of New England 
Verse, Russell & Russell, 1962) praises his mastery of style and composition. Negative 
critics of Johnson judge him from the point of view of modern historiography, but his 
writing is not “historical”. in our sense of the term. To the Puritan, -history is a record 
of God’s providences, and the Bible is a model history for all later events; thus history 
is a fulfillment of biblical prophecies. The covenant idea provides a bridge from God’s 
eternity to human time, which helps to explain Johnson’s extensive use of the present 
tense—he is not dealing with things past, but with aiproclamation in which Christ calls 
his servants to a special service. He “creates a New England to muster up his forces 
in.” The crucial moments in his narrative (emphasized by prose rhythm, alliteration, 
and assonance) are the departure, the ocean crossing, and the new plantation—the 
archetypal. stages in the founding of a new existence which are of primary significance 
for Johnson's readers concerned. with the erection of the true Church of Christ in 
America. . > : --К.АР. 


‘Edward Taylor 
2774. Keller, Karl. The Rev. Mr. Edward Taylor's Bawdry, NEQ, 43:3, Sept. 1970, 
382-406. Taylor often presents his view of fallen man in excremental terms and his 
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vision of salvation in erotic language because this language is an essential part of his 
Puritan faith. “In his imagery of ordure, flatulence, and: disease, Taylor, like Augustine, 
Calvin, Luther, and comptemporary preparationists, is celebrating the efficacy of self- 
vilification in the fullfillment of the fundamentalist covenant of grace." Through this 
imagery he depicts both the state of fallen man and, by contrast, the greatness of God; 
through the language of passionate, erotic love he emphasizes a God of love and the 
possibility of salvation. By juxtaposing the two types of images he “makes an archetypal 
Scheme contrasting (in personal terms) а man's desires and his humility before his 
estate, and (in cosmic terms) spiritual life and spiritual death." —R.A.B. 


2775. Smith, Chard Powers. Plain Humor: New England Style, NEQ, 43:3, Sept. 
1970, 465-472. Yankee humor was derived from Puritan solemnity, which includes 
“the seemingly uneducated Plain Style” of the preachers, Puritan reticence, and 
Puritan equalitarianism. It developed between 1680 and 1720 as a compensation for 
declining faith. Most Yankees did not abandon their traditional idealism but instead 
used it as a standard against which to measure their own and everyone else’s short- 
comings.’ Finally recognizing the disparity between aspiration and accomplishment, and 
the futility of all human Bpiranon the ‘gloomy Puritan became the humorous Yankee. 

—E.A.B. 


IV. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


Bronson Alcott 
Cf.: Item 2787. 


Frank Bellew 
Cf.: Items 2789 and 2816. 


Thomas Branagan 
2776. jolies, Richard Colles. Addendum to Sabin, Shaw-Shoemaker, and Wegelin: 
Thomas Вгапарап, PBSA, 64:2, 2nd Qt. 1970, 205-206. Тһе second edition of Bran- 
agan's poem Тһе Penitential Tyrant (1807) should be added to Sabin’s Dictionary, Vol. 
2 (1869), Shaw and Shoemaker’s American Bibliography . . . for 1807 (Scarecrow, 
1961), and Wegelin's Early American Poetry (P. Smith, 1930). —G.T.T. 


І . A Orestes Brownson 
2777. А Sermon to the Young People in Canton, Mass., ESQ, No. 51, 2nd Qt., Pt. 2, 
1968, 66-74. Brownson's sermon [which is reprinted], based on Matthew 6:33, dealt 
with principles later incorporated into Thoreau's Life Without Principle and Walden. 
Undoubtedly, the sermon had a tremendous impact on Thoreau's maturing mind. 
—L.W.D. 


2778. A Discourse on the Wants of the Times, ESQ, No. 51, 2nd Qt, Pt. 2, 1968, 
91-101. [Reprinted is Brownson's 1836 address at Lyceum Hall in Boston, in which he 
calls for equality, morality, renewal of the democratic spirit, and universal Christian 
brotherhood.] А —L.W.D. 


СЕ: Item 2817. 


William Cullen Bryant 
2779. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. Melville, Cooper, Irving and Bryant on International 
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Matters, ESQ, No. 51, 2nd Qt., Pt. 3, 1968, 108-121. [Reproduced are six documents 
signed by American authors calling for the establishment of an international copyright 
law. Bryant signed five of the six papers.] ' —L.W.D. 


2780. The Quest for International Copyright in the Thirtieth Congress, ESQ, No. 51, 
2nd Qt, Pt. 3, 1968, 121-128. [Reproduced is a copy of the Memorials of John Jay 
and of William C. Bryant and Others in favor of an international copyright law. Тһе 
document is dated Mar. 22-Арг. 29, 1848, in the U.S. House of Representatives.] 

—L.W.D. 


2781. Lawrence, Arthur. Bryant and the Berkshire Hills, ESQ, No. 51, 2nd Оһ, Pt. 1, 
1968, 3-8 (reprinted from The Century, 50 (July 1895), 368-375). Bryant's close 
association with the Berkshires saved his health as a young man, gave him inspiration 
for his poems, and accorded him beauty and comfort in his old age. —L.W.D. 


James Fenimore Cooper 
2782. Ringe, Donald A. James Fenimore Cooper: An American Democrat, PLL, 6:4, 
Fall 1970, 420-431 (rev.-art, James F. Beard, The Letters and Journals of James 
Fenimore Cooper, Belknap, 1960-1968). Beard’s six-volume edition makes possible a 
“sounder study of the life and works of the novelist.” In these letters Cooper criticizes 
aristocratic systems and argues the need for America to free itself from foreign opinion. 
His many suits for libel were motivated by his struggle against the “tyranny of a 
politically motivated press.” These letters reveal his firm belief in democratic ideals, 
a belief on which his fiction was based. —K.B. 


John S. Dwight 
2783. Music and Poetry (1836), ESQ, No. 52, 3rd Qt., Pt. 2, 1968, 94-97. [Dwight's 
article from Christian Examiner, Nov. 1836, is reproduced.] Church music should be 
simple and chaste, solemn, and of a universal character. The poetry to be used in the 
accompanying oo must be actual poetry, subjective in nature, with often-repeated 
phrases. —L.W.D. 


2784. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. Dwight's Translation of Schiller’s Bell Song Before 
1837, ESQ, No. 51, 2nd Qt, Рі. 3, 1968, 147-154. [Reproduced from the Jan. 1837 
American Monthly Magazine is Dwight’s translation of Friedrich Schiller’s Song of 
the Bell.] Dwight's deeper understanding of the German lyricism enabled bim to render 
more competent German translations than others in the Transcendental Club. —L.W.D. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 
2785. Binney, James. Emerson Revisited, MQ, 12:1, Oct. 1970, 109-122. Too often 
the victim of snap, self-serving, and faulty judgments, Emerson was not genteel, an 
incurable optimist, а cloudy mystic, a believer in inevitable progress, a sentimentalist, 
and so forth. Instead, he was a whole man, too complex to be dismissed by a single 
all-inclusive formula. Because his epigrammatic sentences are cited and complete 
passages neglected, readers tend to oversimplify and to distort his real meaning. Taken 
out of.context, “Hitch your wagon to a star," sometimes is interpreted as showing 
Emerson's approval of rugged individualism, when he really meant that man was to 
make use of the wealth of nature and the power of natural things for universal purposes 
and ends. —R.C.P. 
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2786. Notes on Emerson in Japan, ESQ; Мо. 51, 2nd Qt, Pt. 3, 1968, 102-107. 
[Listings from Bunshó Jugaku’s. A Bibliography of Ralph Waldo Emerson in Japan 
from 1878 to 1935 (Sunward Press, 1947; reprinted ESQ, No. 46, 151 Qt. 1967, 53-89 
[AES, 11:3, Mar. 1968; 874D are TEPEDE in Japanese, Two addenda in English are 
included.] IE . —L.W.D. 


2787. Emerson, Alcott, and the ‘Cogswell Estate, ESQ, No. 51, 2nd Qt, Pt. 1, 1968, 
9-10 (reprinted from The Concord Journal, Feb. 23, 1967, p. 3). А recently found 
letter which Emerson wrote to Samuel Sewell, tells of Emerson's having advanced the . 
money to.buy.the Cogswell estate for Bronson Alcott—thus illustrating his profound 
friendship for Alcott. Alcott improved the estate so much that a few years later it 
became Hawthorne’s Wayside, i —L.W.D. 


2788. Cameron, "Kenneth Walter. Emerson and the Phonographic Reporter Walter 
Bacheler, ESQ, No. 51, 2nd Qt., Pt. 3, 1968, 143-146. [Reproduced is the content of a 
letter from Emerson to.Bacheler, a specialist in phonetic shorthand, giving Bacheler 
permission to use Emerson’s name as a reference.] Bacheler, as evidence of his com- 
petence, had sent Emerson a transcript of one of Emerson’s lectures and had asked him 
to serve as a professional reference.. .. - F vs —L.W.D. 


2789. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. Frank Bellew and Emerson in Concord in 1855, 
ESQ, Мо. 52, 3rd Qt, Рі. 2, 1968, 82-85. [Bellew's article entitled Recollections of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson (Lippincotfs Magazine, July 1884) is reproduced. Bellew 
describes his visit in Concord in 1855, where he apparently met many times with 
Emerson. Emerson was quite dismayed at Whitman's publication of his July 21, 1855, 
letter to Whitman on Leaves of Grass.] —L.W.D. 


2790. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. Beriah Green and Emerson's P.B.K, Address of 
1867, ESQ, No. 51, 2nd Qt., Pt. 1, 1968, 26-32. [Beriah Green's challenge of Emerson's 
Phi Beta Kappa address is reprinted from six issues of the National Anti-Slavery 
Standard. Green takes issue with Emerson's aa: on the gospel, education, political 
views, and philosophy.] . —L.W.D. 


2791. Stone, Alfred Wheeler. TO EMERSON, ESQ, No..52, 3rd Qt, Pt. 1, 1968, 9. 
[A poem written to Emerson on looking at the Daniel Chester French Statue in Concord 
Library is reproduced.] —L.W.D. 


Cf.: Item 2811. 


Beriah Green. 
Cf.: Item 2790. 


Nathanie] Hawthorne 
2792. Caruthers, Clifford M. Тһе POVERA PICCIOLA and THE SCARLET 
LETTER, PLL, 7:1, Win. 1971, 90-94. There are indications that Hawthorne's rose- 
bush was inspired by Xavier Saintine’s work (1836). Like the rosebush Һе picciola was 
& moral blossom growing in a prison yard. Saintine's work was popular and widely 
available in America. Proficient in French, Hawthorne, whose novel dealt similarly 
with the theme of isolation, attributes to his rosebush (in а manner similar to Saintine) 
а mystical power which is capable of influencing character. --К.В. 
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2793. Lease, Benjamin. Hawthorne and “A Certain Venerable Personage”: New 
Light on “The Custom-House,” JA, 15, 1970, 201-207. Hawthorne's target in his 
satiric sketch in the Custom-House chapter of The Scarlet Letter, “а certain permanent 
Inspector," reminded contemporary readers of a prominent Salem citizen, . William Lee. 
New evidence proves Lee's part in Hawthorne's dismissal from the Custom House. ‘In 
his Preface to the Second Edition Hawthorne responded to a review of The Scarlet 
Letter in the Salem Register in which he was аспан for publicly humiliating Lee 
and his family. : EAD. 


2794. Cook, Reginald. The Forest of Goodman Brown's Night: A Reading of Haw- 
thorne’s YOUNG GOODMAN BROWN, NEQ, 43: 3, Sept. 1970, 473-481. This tale, 
which is an exploration of the subconscious mind, reveals the terrible effects of discover- 


ing universal guilt without the ability to realize that such evil is counterbalanced by | 


universal good. “What Brown should have recognized as only: one of the powerful 
forces in ‘the collective unconscious’ becomes the exclusive force." The contemporary 
significance of the tale lies in its challenge to the modern reader to avoid Brown's 
despair and “psychic masochism”: by seeking to establish positive truths. “The opposite 
of Brown's unendurable world of incertitude is one where the ennobling virtues of 
compassion and pity, love and trust, fidelity, and hope are cultivated." ` ALB. 


2795. Nirenberg, Morton. Hawthorne’s Reception in Germany, JA, 15, 1970, 141- 
161. Hawthorne was acquainted with such native Germans as Amely Boelte, the 
translator; Ferdinand Freiligrath, the poet; and Bernhard Tauchnitz, the publisher. 
Hawthorne’s reception in Germany between 1850 and 1914 was initiated by The 
Scarlet Letter. Although he met with much condemnation as well as praise, he never 
became very widely known, partially because he seemed to be.a late-comer in the 
Romantic tradition, but also because he was different from the popular idea of an 
American. [The appendix lists German translations of Hawthorne's works, English 
editions appearing in Germany, and school editions.] ` —K. A.P. 


2796. Jones, Buford. A Checklist of Hawthorne Criticism. 1951-1966; ESQ, No. 52; 
3rd Qt, Pts. 1, 2 (Supp), 1968, 1-91. [This comprehensive bibliography is divided 
into: Bibliographies; Critical Introductions to Editions and Reprints; Books; Mono- 
graphs, Pamphlets and Shorter Studies; Essays and Studies in Books; Articles; Doctoral 
Dissertations; and Foreign Language Criticism. "Many. of the entries are annotated. 
An Index of Authors is also included, as is an Index to Hawthorne's Works.] —L.W.D. 


Cf.: Item 2603. 


Frederic Hedge. 
2797. Young Frederic Hedge in Germany (1818-1822), ESQ, No. 51,.2nd Qt, Pt. 1, 
1968, 47-50. [Reprinted from the Unitarian Review, 34:4, Oct. 1890, 282-289, is an 
autobiographical sketch of Emerson’ s life-long friend.] —IL.W.D. 


2798. 'The Aims of Education, ESQ, No. 51, 2nd Qt, Pt 2, 1968, 76-90. [Reprinted is 
the 1836 Introductory Lecture given at the opening of the Bangor Lyceum, an address 
which illustrated the hopes and plans which the Transcendentalists held for popular 
education.] Learning is the whole goal of man and can be had only through intense 
private study. Let men be concerned with the pursuit.of the identity of Nature and the 
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Spirit, with. careful observation of facts, with knowledge of principles as well.as facts, 
and with the pursuit of Beauty, and Truth. . —L. Wr D. 


l - Washington Irving : 
2799. Carmer, Carl Irving and the Misty Valley, SatR, 54: in, Mar. 13, 4971, 41, 
73-74. The Hudson River Valley has been painted in: colors on canvas by the artists 
of the Hudson Valley School, who captured the excitement and magic of the hills and 
dales of the region for the eye. Writers, too, especially Irving, depicted the Hudson for 
the imagination. One better understands Irving in his later years after a visit to his 
cottage, Sunnyside (now restored); located on the bank of tlie Hudson. —M.D. R. 


2800. McClaty, Ben Harris. ‘Irving's vicus: Midwifery: Five "Uripublishéd Letters 
from British Repositories, PQ, 46:2, Apr. 1967, 277-283. Irving’s importance to litera- 
ture may be to a large extent due to his efforts as a literary agent for aspiring, or actual, 
authors. Five previously unpublished letters—to William Godwin, Thomas Moore, Johri 
Gibson Lockhart, Robert Southey, and a nieco—show some of the ways in which he 
helped or encouraged other writers. В.А. 


2801. Irving's Petition for Bounty Land in 1853, ESQ, No. 51, 2nd Qt, 1 Pt. 1, 1968, 
25. [Irving's application for lands due him as a veteran is reproduced.] —L.W.D. 


James Lawson : 
2802. McHaney, 'Thomas L. An Early 19th Century Literary As James Lawson 
of New York, PBSA, 64:2, 2nd Qt. 1970, 177-192. Letters in the Lawson and Simms 
collections at the University of South Carolina show that as early as the 1830's Lawson 
was performing for his friends, notably William Gilmore Simms, the kinds of services 
later carried out by professional literary agents. ' . GT. 


Abraham Lincoln 


2803. Whitney, Blair. Lincoln's Life as Dramatic Art, JISHS, 61:3, Aut. 1968, 333- 
349. The first Lincoln play to be a work of genuine dramatic art was written by. an 

Englishman, John Drinkwater, in 1919. Sherwood's Abe Lincoln in Illinois opened in 
1938, ran for 472 performances end won Sherwood his second Pulitzer Prize. Van 
Doren's The Last Days of Lincoln, published in 1959 but never professionally per- 
formed, began as a long poem, but later evolved into a play written EM in blank 
verse. (Illustrated) —EJ. С. 


Herman Melville 


2804. Vernon, John. Melvilles THE BELL TOWER, 55Е, 7:2, Sp. 1970, 264-276. 
Like Mary Shelley's Frankenstein and Hawthorne’s Aylmer (The Birthmark), Banna- 
donna is a scientist displeased with the imperfection of mankind. In seeking to correct 
these imperfections through technology scientists seal themselves off from humanity and 
offend nature by transgressing the bounds she has set upon man. Ironically, the forces 
they have loosed defeat all three. Bannadonna is killed by his mechanical man. Then 
the great bell falls to the ground, the tower is toppled by an earthquake, and nature 
reclaims the scene completely. Bannadonna also represents the artistic attempt to evade 
the finality of the finished product by creating a self-perpetuating artifact. But by twist- 
ing both humanity and art out of shape to fit his needs, he brings abou his own death 
and, defeat. i —J.J.P. 


2805. Clarke, Katherine Allen. POUR SALUER MELVILLE, Jean Giono’s Prison 
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Book, FR, 35:5, Apr. 1962, 478-483. Giono was a great admirer of Melville. Not only 
was he interested in his work, as shown by his translation. of Moby Dick into French 
(1936), but he also shared Melville’s perscnal attraction to the haunting charm of the 
sea as well as his conception of heroism and war. In Giono’s Pour Saluer Melville (1943) 
events in the life of Melville (also the name of the main character) are applied to 
spiritual events in the life of Giono. —J.K.K. 


2806. Lang, Hans-Joachim. Melvilles Dialog mit Captain Ringbolt, JA, 14, 1969, 124- 
139. Melville's first book review dealt with J. Ross Browne's Etchings of a Whaling 
Cruise and Captain Ringbolt’s Life and Sailor Yarns. Although the former has 
been investigated repeatedly as a source for Melville, the latter has not. Ringbolt's book 
contains 13 stories which may have been a source for Chaps. 19 and 22 of Redburn, 
but Melville so assimilated whatever suggestions he тау have received from Ringbolt’s 
work that its influence, though likely, cannot be proved. Melville’s attitude toward the 
brutality of captains cannot be simply characterized as pro-Browne and anti-Ringbolt, 
for he did not condemn the captains bui presented their absolute power over their 
crews as а symbol of the condition of mankind in this world, which has to be endured 
rather than changed. (In German) —К.АР. 


2807. ТапвеПе, С. Thomas. TYPEE and De Voto: A Footnote, PBSA, 64:2, 2nd Qt. 
1970, 207-209. After publishing his letter on two Harvard copies of this work in the 
Saturday Review of Literature in 1928, De Voto sent a four-page description of the 
first copy to interested scholars and collectors. This description identifies the copy and 
lists eight differences between it and the revised version that were not recorded in 
Meade Minnigerode's bibliography (Some Personal Letters of Herman Melville and a 
Bibliography, Edward Byrne Hackett, 1922), thus making explicit the differences alluded 
to in the published letter. (See G. Thomas Tanselle, TYPEE and De Voto Once More, 
PBSA, 62:4, 4th Qt. 1968, 601-604 [AES, 12:6, June 1969, 20351) ` —G.T.T. 


2808. Roudiez, Leon S. Strangers in Melville and Camus, FR, 31:3, Jan. 1958, 217- 
226. The stranger in 20th-century literature is а тап divorced from life, as exempli- 
fied by Camus's L'Etranger. This figure of the stranger may be found in the travel 
literature and the literature of the imaginary voyage in the 17th and 18th centuries; 
Melville is а link between the 18th-century possibility and the 20th-century achievement 
of man’s isolation. Through an analysis of Typee, Отоо, Mardi, Pierre, The Conft- 
dence-Man, and Billy Budd, one may confront themes which reflect the ideas of these 
preceding eras as well as those found in Camus's writing today. US КК, 


1 

Edgar Allan Poe 
2809. Friedl, Herwig. Poe and Lanier. Ein Vergleich ihrer Versdichtung, JA, 15, 1970, 
123-140. A comparison of representative poems reveals the dominant characteristics of 
these two poets. For Poe sound is important in achieving unity of effect, whereas Lanier 
uses sound to bring out the individual qualities of objects. Rhythm and meter are less 
varied in Poe than in Lanier, whose later poems are completely devoid of а dominant 
pattern. Poe creates his poetic world by a combination of objects taken out of their 
normal context and fused in a sphere of the extraordinary. Lanier, however, presents 
objects from the real world of nature combined with an emphatic feeling of religious 
intensity. Тһе comparison demonstrates a basic difference in the poetic and spiritual 
approaches of Poe and Lanier, analogous to their theoretical views. (іп German) 
--К.АР. 


' 
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2810. Cameron, Kenneth Walter (ed.). New Letter.of Edgar Allan Poe, ESQ, Мо. 
51, 2nd Qt., Pt. 2, 1968, 51-52. [Reproduced is a letter dated June 18, 1836, to Dr. 
Francis Lieber, in which Poe requests a literary contribution to The Southern Literary 
Mesenger.] : —L.W.D. 


Charles Edward Rawlins, Jr. 
2811. TEST Kenneth Walter. Emerson and Charles Edward Rawlins, Jr., ESQ, 
No. 51, 2nd Qt, Pt. 1, 1968, 33-37. А warm friendship existed between Emerson and 
Rawlins. In 1862 Rawlins took up the Union cause in his American Dis-Union: Con- 
stitutional or Unconstitutional. [Three letters from Rawlins to Emerson are reproduced.] 
—L.W.D. 


William Бау : 
2812. Kable, William S. Addenda to Wright: William Ray's SOPHIA, PBSA, 64:2, 
2nd Qt. 1970, 206. [The article contains additions and corrections—relating to this 
work (1823)—to be made in the first volume of Lyle Wright’s American Fiction, 1774- 
1850; а Contribution Toward a ptor (Huntington Library Publications, 1939).] 

—G.T.T. 


$ 


Harriet Beecher Stowe 


2813. Stowe and Day Houses To Be Open Next Year, ESQ, No. 51, 2nd Qt., Pt. 2, 
1968, 74-75. [Reprinted from the Hartford Times, June 17, 1967, is a story regarding 
the proposed opening of the restored homes of Stowe and Katherine Seymour Day, 
Stowe's.grand-niece.] . —L.W.D. 


Henry David Thoreau 


2814. Willson, Lawrence. Thoreau: Student of Anthropology, AA, 61:2, Apr. 1959, 
279-289. Research reveals that, in various scientific fields, Thoreau was at least “ап 
intelligent dabbler where he was not indeed expert.” His principal scholarly interest 
during the last ten years of his life was the North American Indian. —D.KK. 


2815. Shepard. Odell. ыы ы» in Cambridge: The Editing of Thoreau's LOST 
JOURNAL, ESQ, No. 52, 3rd Qt., Pt. 1, 1968, 3-9 (rev.-art., Perry Miller, Conscious- 
ness іп Concord: The Text of Thoreau's Hitherto “Lost Journal” (1840-1841) Together 
With Notes and a Commentary, Houghton Mifflin, 1958; reprinted from ESQ, No. 13, 
4th Qt. 1958, 13-19 [AES, 2:9, Sept. 1959, 1186]. Miller's book contains parts of 
Thoreau's writings which previously have been inaccessible to the public, including his 
third notebook. “Ву your few words" Thoreau fashioned the 17,000 words of the 
third notebook with a clear, terse, precisioned style. The Lost Journal indicates that 
he had already chosen writing as his life's work. 'He comments on writing style and 
shows interest in the individualism which later became his most notable trait. Miller's 
lengthy commentary is highly inconsistent contradictory, poorly written, and colored 
by an impassioned viewpoint. His thesis is that Thoreau was highly disillusionéd by the 
failure to achieve "success," "reward," and "prestige." —L.W.D. 


2816. Cameron, Kenneth. Walter. Thoreau’ and Frank Bellew in Concord, ESQ, No. 
51, 2nd Qt., Pt. 3, 1968; 141-143. A newly found letter from Bellew: to Thoreau refers 
to the cancellation of. a proposed river excursion оп Nov. 24,. 1855, because of the 
arrival of Bellew's wife and sick child from Boston. For some reason, the close friend- 
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ship between the two men was never renewed after this. Thoreau, however, continued 
to trek the riverbanks by himself. [Bellew’s letter is repreapost] : AON: 


2817. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. Thoreau and бейе Brownson, ESQ, No. 51, “2nd 
Qt., Pt. 2, 1968, 53-65. A deep friendship developed between the two men while 
Thoreau taught school in Canton, Mass., ‘during his sophomore year at Harvard. He 
frequented Brownson’s home, church, and study, where he began diligent study in 
German with Brownson. He may have lectured before the South Canton Lyceum, and 
his transcendental views grew and matured as a result of. his associations with 
Brownson.. : . |o Ым. 


2818. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. Thorean’s Notes on the Shipwreck at Fire Island, 
ESQ, No. 52, 3rd Qt., Pt. 2, 1968, 97-99.. [A page from Сору 516 of the Ms Edition 
of The Writings (Boston, 1906) is reproduced. Thoreau analyzes the shipwreck of the 
Elizabeth in which Margaret Fuller, her husband, and her son perished.] —L.W.D. 


2819, Kinkead, Eugene. Thoreau and fhe Endless Beach, SatR, 54:11, Mar. 13, 1971, 
40, 75-76. А visit to Cape Cod can help one to ünderstand Thoreau. Its National Sea- 
shore, along which Thoreau walked, was to him the "Great Beach," and in the fall 
the foliage “wears tints that only a Cape Cod landscape ever wears.” Now much more 
than the residence of American men of letters—Sinclair Lewis and Eugene O'Neill as 
well as Thoreau—‘“the bare and bended arm of Massachusetts” offers ап all-season 
source of Americana. · Г E T . —MDR, 


2820. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. A Tabular View of Thoreau's Harvard Curriculum, 
ESQ, No. 51, 2nd Оһ, Pt. 1, 1968, 10-25. Taken from the Annual Reports to the Over- 
seers on the state of instruction at Harvard (1835-1838), tabular views of the daily 
curriculum may aid in a study of Thoreau's reading, his exposure to verse and prose, 
and his interests. [Tabular views of Harvard's curriculum during Thoreau’ 8 years there 
are reproduced.] —L. ND. 


2821. Cameron, Kenneth W. Thoreau's Harvard Friends and Temperance, ESQ, No. 
51, 2nd Qt, Pt. 3, 1968, 137-141. Many of Thoreau’s close friends at Harvard 
belonged to the “Harvard Anti-Wine Society," though Thoreau probably did not, as 
he needed no reform movements to help him to maintain his own standards. [Minutes 
of several meetings of the sociéty and pledge lists—signed by such members as Charles 
Stearns Wheeler, C. T. Russell, Ezra Ripley, Francis Parker, and Washington Very— 
are reproduced.] | -—L.W.D. 


2822. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. What Thoreau Taught іп 1837, ESQ, No. 52, 3rd 
Qt., Pt. 2, 1968, 100. [Textbooks which Thoreau used during his teaching in the Con- 
cord Public or Common Schools are listed.] —L.W.D. 


Cf.: Item 2777. ` 


Charles Stearns Wheeler 
2823. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. Harvard Rules and Certificates of Thoreau’s Day, 
ESQ, No. 52, 3rd Qt, Pt. 2, 1968, 86-87. [The article contains reproductions and 
certificates issued to Wheeler, quite similar to those which Thoreau must have received.] 
—L.W.D. 


1 
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2824. Eidson, John Olin. CHARLES STEARNS WHEELER: FRIEND OF EMER- 
SON, ESQ, Хо. 52, 3rd. Qt., Pt. 1, 1968, 13-75. [The article contains a reproduction 
of the text of Eidson's book (U: of Georgia, 1951). The work traces Wheeler's careers 
as editor, transcendentalist, foreign correspondent, and friend of Emerson and numer- 
ous otier ET inciuding ‘Tennyson, Thoreau, Lowell, and -Carlyle.] —LW.D. 


' John Greenleaf Whittier. 


2825. Warren, Robert Penn. Whittier, SR, 79:1, Win. 1971, 86-135. Throughout his 
life Whittier was.consumed by. ambition to achieve an “overwhelming, apocalyptic 
success.” ' His early poetry is marred by his using “facility in verse as a device for 
success. rather. than using роеігу :аз -a ‘way. of coming to grips with experience.” 
Eventually casting away the poetical notion of poetry, Whittier was able to base his 
poetry on experience. Snow-Bound summarizes his life:and work and is a key to the 
understanding of the tensions at work in the poet. —L.K-U. 


2826. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. Bryant and the New Haven Y.M.C.A., ESQ, No. 
51, 2nd Qt., Pt..1, 1968, 37-46. [Nearly:30 replies to the New Haven Y.M.C.A. from 
invited spraken such as Bryant, Richard Paw, ты :and Edward Everett are reproduced.] 

—L.W.D. 


2827. American Books Published in Great Britabi Before 1848, ESQ, 2nd Qt., Pt. 3, 
1968, 129-136. [Given in support of the Jay-Bryant memorials in favor of.an inter- 
national copyright law is a list of American works published in Great Britain prior to 
1848. The list includes works by Cooper, Irving, Bryant; W. E. Channing, Emerson, 
Longfellow, Melville, and Wannen] а —L.W.D. 


2828. Cameron, Kenneth Walter.. Letters of Cooper, Irving and Others Endorsing the 
Lyceum in Paris, France, ESQ, No. 52, 3rd' ОЁ, Pt. 2, 1968, 76-82. [A rare pamphlet 
which preserves the letters of Cooper, Irving, and other literary figures of the Ameri- 
can Renaissance i is P reprodue The a is overs iis the Yale алы Library.] 


l іж. 
Y. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 
Max Adeler ine Heber Clark) 7 
Cf.: Item 2838. 
Е i em Washington. Cable. 


2829. Butcher, Philip. ' George W. Cable and George Ww. Williams: | Ап Abortive- 
Collaboration, JNH, 53:4, Oct. 1968, 334-344. Cable, whose fiction about ante-bellum 
Louisiana made him one of the most acclaimed writers of the post-Civil War period, 

moved from New Orleans to Massachusetts-in 1884 and spent the last 40 years of his 
life in the North crusading. for Negro, civil rights. Through essays, speeches, and such 
confederations в the Open Letter Club,.Cable tried to get his fellow Americans to 
understand and improve the lot of the Negro. After 1888, he collaborated briefly with 
the prominent Negro historian Williams in his attempt to initiate a large-scale national 
study and appreciation of “the Negro’s African heritage and his contributions to- our 
national life.". This collaborative effort. was cut short by wiles death in 1891, 

but it bore fruit eventually in the founding of INH. D ! ЕА, 
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Steplien Crib: 
2830. Haack, Dieter. Stephen Crane und die "kuehne" Metaphor, JA, 14, 1969, 116- 
123. Crane has been much praised for his original and daring metaphors and 
similes. This originality is the result of his isolation from the contemporary “clever 
school of literature,” a term referring to British and American authors of bestsellers 
(Kipling, Davis, Paine, MacLaren, Stockton, Hope, and Caine, all of whom were 
contributors to Century Illustrated, McClure’s, Harper's, Scribners, Truth, and Cosmo- 
politan Magazine). The "clever school," а phenoménon in а period of transition from 
the genteel “Gilded Age" to the period of Naturalism, cultivated such literary tricks 
as attribution of human properties to trees, far-fetched similes, grand tableaux of battles, 
and frequent.and unusual use of color adjectives (e.g. "the blood-red wafer" in 
Kipling The Light that Failed). Crane’s particularity is expressionistic and dramatic 
rather than merely decorative and superficially optimistic. (In German) · —K.A.P. 


Emily Dickinson 

2831. Cody, John. Emily Dickinson and Nature’s Dining Room, MQR, 7:4, Aut. 
1968, 249-254. References to hunger and food, with which Dickinson’s poetry and 
letters abound, probably stem fronr her lifelong search for affection, which her mother, 
preoccupied with grief and disillusionment, had denied her. Emily lived and died in 
the house where she had been born, withdrawing more and more from outsiders. In 
contrast to her physical dependence on family, her thought and fantasy were remarkably 
independent. Although psychoanalytic study does not explain her genius, it makes for 
better understanding of her as a human being and of the significance of her poetry: 

—H.H. 


2832. Cody, John. Metamorphosis of a Malady: — of a Psychoanalytic Study 
of Emily Dickinson, HSL, 2:2, 1970, 113-132. Dickinson’s colorless mother, long 
ignored by biographers, was actually one of the most important formative influences 
upon her life and her poetry. The poet's life-long sense of emotional impoverishment 
and love-deprivation resulted from her early estrangement from her mother. Тһе 
consequences of this faulty image of womanliness that Dickinson derived from her 
mother were the sexual conflicts, psychological pain, phobic withdrawals, and, ultimately, 
transient psychoses, with which she struggled for most of her life and which she 
sought to control by subjecting them to the discipline of poetky: —G.R.H. 


Henry James | 
2833. Schuhmann, Kuno. Ethik und Aesthetik im Spütwerk von Henry James, JA, 
15, 1970, 77-87. Тһе Prefaces of the New York Edition (Scribner’s 1907-1909) are not 
a theory of the novel, but a novelist's report on his own problems and achievements. 
The moral problems of his characters were his own, so that he presented ethical ques- 
tions in aesthetic terms. Thus in The Ambassadors the epic process is the development 
and refinement of Strether's insight into the world around him. His aesthetic experi- 
ence prepares him for a moral decision. “None of the characters embodies an absolute 
moral value. The achievement is in the overcoming of restrictions. As a moralist, 
James bears witness to an ambiguous reality that cannot be grasped by means of 
traditional concepts." (In German) А --К.АР. 


2834; Gurko, Leo. The Missing Word in Henry James’s FOUR MEETINGS, SSF, 
7:2, Sp. 1970, 298-307. The narrator of James’s story, on learning of Miss Spencer’s 
death, wonders why he shouid be sorry about it. "The last time I saw her," he com- 
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ments in a sentence deliberately left incomplete by James, “she was certainly not—!” 

Of three possibilities—“happy,” “uncompleted,” and "alive"—the last seems to come 
closest to James's intention. The will to live had at last drained out of Miss Spencer. 
This psychic death is followed by her physical death. The title refers to the four 
physical encounters between her- and the narrator. but more importantly to their 
cumulatively disastrous and ultimately fatal effect on her. Ironically, she is “psycho- 
logically slain” by her friend’ and well-wisher—the narrator himself. —J.J.P. 


2835. Edelstein, Arnold. .“The.Tangle.of Life”:. Levels.of Meaning in THE SPOILS 
OF POYNTON, HSL, 2:2, 1970, 133-150. The surface level in the novel, in which 
Fleda Vetch’s moral scruples prevent her from marrying Owen Gereth and preserving 
Poynton and its contents, is a mask for another level in which Fleda’s morality can 
be seen as a defense against her fear of Owen’s sexuality and against an anal fantasy 
that destroys her control over the world. Both the emotional force and ambiguous effect 
of the novel result from the interaction: between these not always consistent levels. 
The epilogue, in which Fleda returns to Poynton and watches it burn to the ground, 
raises even further problems that cannot be solved in terms of the novel alone. —G.R.H. 


2836. Schrero, Elliot M. The Narrator's Palace of Thought in THE SACRED FOUNT, 
MP, 68:3, Feb. 1971, 269-288. The relationship between "method" and "tone" is an 
important clue to the meaning of the novel. The narrator’s method becomes intelligible 
when related to James's interest in the Society for Psychical Research (SPR).. The 
narrator's ideas about supernatural phenomena resemble some of the ideas of members 
of the SPR. The narrator tempers the prágmatic humanism of the SPR approach with 
& scientific materialism derived from the critics of the SPR, and he sticks to his method 
“in the face of an opponent who denies herself. no: ‘advantage of appearance and tone.” 
—К.Р.8.7. 


2837. Van Aken, Paul.’ ‘Crisis en Eenzamheid in « de Jeugd (ID, NVT, 23:5, May-Juné 
1970, 504-520. [In the first installment of this article, in NVT, 23:2, Feb. 1970, 190- 
206 (not abstracted), Le Grand Meaulnes by Alain-Fournier and Elias by Maurice 
Gilliams were compared to show how works on the same theme illuminate each other; 
in this installment the works compared are James’s The Tum of the Screw and Ina 
Seidel's Unser Freund Peregrin.] In James's story windows are important because they 
serve às.the partition between the everyday world and: the world of mystery; they are 


also important in Seidel's work. 44 Flemish) —8J.S. 
Я . Sidney Lanter 
Cf.: Item 2809. 
Mark Twain 


2838. Foster, Edward F. A CONNECTICUT YANKEE Anticipated: Max Adeler’s 
FORTUNATE ISLAND, BSUF, 9:4, Aut. 1968, 73-76. Although there is no evidence 
that Twain knew of Adeler’s novel (1882), a comparison ` of it with: Twain's reveals 
several striking parallels in plot details, as well asin theme. —— E —R L.C. 


2839. Arikawa, Shoji. Huckleberry Finn in Tian: ERec, 21:3, Feb. 1971, 20-26. 
Japanese students find Huck Finn fascinating. ' They respond to his American character, 
especially as he relates to Jim. The novel helps. them understand the background of 
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American racial problems. Тһе character of Huck ultimately із rooted in the fact that 
he is a fugitive, which does much: to explain his close сеен with Jim. = 


2840. Keating, І. ‘Clark. Mark Twain and. Paul Bourget, FR, 30:5, Apr. 1957, 342- 
349. In the early 19th century, the U.S. and France indulged in mutual ridicule, with 
Mark Twain in The Innocents Abroad and Paul Bourget in Outre-mer discussing travels 
in each other's country. Contrary figures with respect to their family upbringing, educa- 
tion, and religion, their responses to the two lands were also different. Twain liked 
the French countryside and admired the people, the government, and the monuments; 
yet he amused himself with satirizing French art, language, and' customs. Bourget’s 
visit to North America only confirmed his anti-Protestant, anti-democratic prejudices. 


General 


2841. Ақытбек Donald.J. The Founding of the: сш DÁILY NEWS, JISHS, 
59:4, Win. 1966, 341-353. Begun during the depression of 1875, the Chicago Daily 
News was a bold revolution in the journalism of its time. Its founder, Melville E. 
Stone, turned out a cheap evening paper whose selling point was compactness. It 
survived the depression solely on the merits: of innovations such as the elimination of 
advertising on the front page.” (оятар : ELT 1. c. 
ҮІ. TWENTIETH CENTURY l 
i James M. Cain 

2842. Madden, David. James M. Cain’s THE POSTMAN ALWAYS RINGS TWICE 
and Albert Camus’s L'ETRANGER, PLL, 6:4, Fall 1970, 407-419. Camus was con- 
ceivably influenced by Cain. The two novels deal with misfits who lack ambition and 
simply satisfy their animal needs. They employ "retrospective narration" and animal 
motifs, their locale is similar, and their pace is quick. Тһе characters in both die "for 


а crime-other than the one he really committed." "Тһе absurdity of life which in Cain 
is suggested Becomes i in Camus an ennobled philosophical point of view. —K.B. 


Melville Cane 


2843, Cane, Melville.- The Ladies of the DIAL, ASch, 40:2, Sp. 1971, 316-321. [Cane 
corresponded with editors Alyse Gregory and Marianne Moore of Dial magazine in 
the mid-20’s. Both editors encouraged him by their interest in-his work; Moore often 
suggested changes in Cane's submitted рева: which he politely declined in order to 
preserve unity of authorship.] ie —A.T.T. 


Truman Capote 
2844. Creeger, George R. Animals in Exile: "Criminal and Community in Capote's 
IN COLD BLOOD, JA, 14, 1969, 94-106. Making use of Villon's Ballade des pendus, 
Capote insists on the intimate relationship between the respectable citizen and the 
convict whom the community separates from its conscious ‘self-image by designating 
him an animal and thus violently repressing. the principle of violence. The intimate 
relationship between murderer and community is expressed by the animal imagery and 
by the structure of the first three books, with their alternation of chapters devoted to 
the world of the Clutters and that of Dick and Perry. To the central question of what 
makes a man a murderer, several answers are suggested: a physiological answer with 
respect to Dick, who once had suffered a head injury, and a psychological one with 
respect to Perry, whose character was deformed by society. —K.A.P. 


o 
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2845. Woodress, James. ‘Willa Cather 'Seen: Clear, РІЛ, 7:1, Win: 1971, 96-109 бех 
art) Because Cather wanted her apprentice work destroyed and did not want her 
letters published, earlier biographies (namely E..K. Brown's excellent Willa Cather: А 
Critical Biography, 1953) are-limited.- Much of Cather's -little-known early writing. is 
in four texts. Bernice Slote’s edition of April Twilights (U. of Nebraska, 1962) includes 
many poems in which one finds foreshadowings of her later stories and novels. In 
Collected Short Fiction (U. of Nebraska, 1965), edited by Mildred Bennett, are 44 
stories (written -before 1912), in which Cather is trying out themes, subjects, and 
techniques. Slote’s The Kingdom of Art: Willa Cather’s First Principles and Critical 
Statements, 1893-1896 (U of Nebraska;- 1967) is organized to show Cathei’s intellectual 
development. With over 300 samplings from her newspaper. writings topically arranged, 
one sees Cather’s gravitation to a primitivistic position and her developing elegiac tone. 
William Curtin’s two-volume collection The. World and The Parish (U. of Nebraska, 
1970), takes us аа ыы through ten formative years. of „her life. З —K.B. 


í Donald G. Davidson :: za ` 
2846. Buffington, Robert. Mr. Davidson‘ in the Formal Garden, · GER, 24:2, Sint 
1970, 121-131. Davidson is remembered chiefly for his role às a social critic. How- 
ever, he was also a post of: lasting value and à superb teacher. As a writer he was more 
pragmatic and less regional than his critics réalize. He was a man of broad learning and 
of intense dedication to literature and the instruction of it. Throughout his career, he 
was considered a reactionary by some, but his outlook on literature was amazingly 
comprehensive. In his later poems he shows assurance, a sense of йы) rather than 
crisis, and a lessening interest in-social criticism. · - ory Ы 


Bernard De Voto 
СЕ: Item 2807. i i 


Theodore Dreiser 


2847. Hovey, Richard B., and Ruth S. Ralph. Dreiser's THE GENIUS: Motivation 
and Stracture, HSL; 2:2, 1970, 169-183. Freudian insights ‘applied to the novel’s hero, 
Eugene Witla, reveal more structure and insight than the novel is usually credited with. 
There is an intricate pattern of threes. In the nine love affairs, a basic pattern occurs 
three times: a flirtation, a passing physical liaison, and a deeper, more complicated 
relationship. In most of the love’ affairs there is a triangular relationship of Witla, 
the. woman, and her mother, with Witla wooing the mother and both hoping for her 
approval ‘and inviting her punishment. ‘Witla’s failure ‘as an artist occurs when he 
cannot resolve the dual role he expects his wife to play as lover and mother, playmate- 
sinner, and jailer-punisher. —G.R.H. 


William: Faulkher 


2848. Hermann, John. “Faulkner’s Hearts Darling in THAT EVENING SUN, ‘SSR, 
7:2, Sp. 1970, 320-323. This story, which has the sanie cast of ‘characters as The Sound 
and the Fury, except for Benjy, is not primarily about Quentin, the narrator, nor even 
about Nancy and. Jesus,' but about Caddy. : is-she:who persistently pushes her ques- 
tions as a child into the world of adults and reveals the egocentricity behind. the figures 
of the сонра сауа as each Tepes to Raney 8 preste, ME: | mS IP. 
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2849. Peavy, Charles D. Jason Compson's Paranoid Pseudocommunmity, HSL, 2:2, 
1970, 151-156. Faulkner' description of. Jason as "the first sane Compson since 
before Culloden” in the appendix to The Sound and the Fury is ironic since Jason 
exhibits symptoms of paranoia and sadistic and masochistic tendencies. His paranoid 
symptoms regarding his family gradually extend to include the whole community and 
finally to all humanity and even heaven and hell, in the final section of the.novel. 

—G.R.H. 


2850. Rea, J. Faulkners SPOTTED HORSES, HSL, 2:2, 1970, .157-164.. This story 
is one of the great works of American humor and is reaching out from the realm of the 
novel to that of poetry. The horses in the story have clear asssociations with the 
mythological Pegasus, flying horse of the arts. . ; i —G.R.H. 


2851. Eigner, Edwin M. Faulkner's Isaac iud fhe American Jehmael, JA, 14, 1969, 
107-115. That the central mythic character of American fiction is.derived from the 
biblical Ishmael is almost a commonplace of a certain kind of criticism. Yet it can be 
shown that the majority of American fictional heroes.are not Ishmaels but Isaacs. Тһе 
Isaac pattern of rejected patrimony is most obvious in Isaac McCaslin іп, Faulkner's 
Go Down, Moses (where Sam Fathers is the true Ishmael), Sartoris, and Absalom, 
Absalom!. As I Lay Dying, The Sound and the Fury, The Hamlet, and Light in August 
deal with characters unable to accept responsibility. It is only in The Reivers that the 
protagonist "accepts the responsibility of his actions." Faulkner's novels (like Melville's 
Pierre) show that guilt and remorse сап be:avoided neither Бу. renunciations nor by 
retreats into the Ishmaelian wilderness... Faulkner's acute perception of this insight, 
which is reflected in some of the best of American fiction, enabled him to repeat his 
success frequently. —K.A.P. 


` John Fowles ' 
2852. Allen, Walter. The Achievement of John Fowles, Encounter, 35:2, Aug. 1976, 
64-67. Fowles's The French Lieutenant's Woman is a genuine achievement. Its signifi- 
cance is not, however, in its "experimental" features, many of. which had been antici- 
pated by Victorian novelists, Instead, it is a solid. historical novel which effectively 
recreates the life and values of English life a century ago. А И —L.R.D. 


ыз 


Robert Frost , 


2853. Cane, Melville. ` Robert Frost: An Intermittent ен ASch, 40:1,. Win. 
1970-71, 158-166. [The author reminisces about'contacts with, Frost, including atten- 
dance at a Columbia University luncheon in 1932: When: 22. Hamilton ; “publicly 
labeled Frost inferior to Whitman.] . Vo 1 ; Do А SRE 
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Edith Hamilton 
2854. White, John. The Hamilton. Way, GaR, 24:2, Sum. 1970, 132-157. Hamilton 
enjoyed Sir Thomas Browne and other writers of the style Arnold termed Hebrew or 
non-Greek. She. also loved Goethe, Lewis Carroll, МШ. Cuppy, and mystery writers 
such as Dorothy Sayers and Josehine Tey. Faulkner was һег "pet hate." When Isak 
Dinesen came to visit, they discussed Shakespeare. In her writing, Hamilton disregarded 
the rules of English grammar when they hindered clarity or seemed affected. In 
regard to modern poetry, which she detested, she observed that it brought “words 
together which from every possible point of view have nothing to do with one 
another." She felt modern drama had its roots in Latin, not Greek, plays. —-V.M.N. 
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l я , Ernest Hemingway 
2855. Livingston, Howard: Religious Intrusion in: Hemingway's THE KILLERS, 
ERec, 21:3, Feb. 1971, 42-44. Certain critics hold that-no detail іп a short story can 
be overlooked. If so, опе must take into account the dialogue about religion between 
Max and Al. It serves to teach Nick the emptiness:and impotency of religion as a force 
opposed to evil in the world. —R.R. 


2856. Rogers, Jean Muir, and Gordon Stein. Bibliographical Notes on Hemingway's 
MEN WITHOUT WOMEN, PBSA, 64:2, 2nd Qt. 1970, 210-213. Examination of 
eight copies dated 1927 shows that the first printing. has a perfect page number 3 and 
weighs 15.8 ounces, while the second has a broken.3 and weighs 13.7 (an intermediate 
printing on mized paper stock has the broken 3 and weighs 14.5). —G.T.T. 


2857. аав Jurgen K. A. Hemingway’s Riddle of Kilimanjaro Once More, 
SSF, 7:2, Sp. 1970, 326-327. Although Hemingwáy may have based his description of 
Kilimanjaro on Hans Meyers Across East Africa ‘Glaciers (1891), Meyer did not 
provide the idea of the leopard carcass inthe ice. The leopard was possibly suggested 
by А..Е. Johann, who, in his book Gross: ist Afrika (1938), mentions finding a leopard 
trail at a height of 5,000 meters on ЕИ =a J.P. 


2858. Kann, Hans-Joachim. Ernest е мел Knowledge of · German, JA, 15, 
1970, 221-232. Hemingway had a knowledge of German acquired from people of his 
native town, during his travels in Europe, and by systematic study. His published works 
and letters contain German proper names (referring to places, food, and industrial 
products) and German.phrases in passages of dialogue. However a letter to Ernst 
Rowohlt (Feb. 18, 1930) shows that although he could write in conversational style, 
he did not understand the legal language of a contract with his publisher. The stylistic 
functions of German words: and phrases: (or their literal translations) in Hemingway's 
fiction are many: (1) for atmosphere, (2) for characterization, (3) for emphasis and 
expression of emotion in interior monologues, and (4) for puns by using the morpho- 
logical identity of an ав ара а ева word (e.g., "geld" suggesting castration 
and/or money). --К.АР. 


LeRoi Jones 


2859, бы John. .DUTCHMAN and THE SLAVE, MD, 13:4, Feb. 1971, 398- 
405. These two powerful but badly flawed plays reflect Jones's break with the white 
culture, and his attempt to find new ways of dramatizing his demand for black status. 
Іп Dutchman a white woman sets out fo seduce a. young black in a street car and 
eventually finds an excuse to kill him. In The Slave a black professor visits his white 
ex-wife, apparently intent on revenge, and the disconnected episodes are confused still 
further by a mysterious explosion. In both plays Jones draws rather oblique parallels 
with myths, (such as. Eve and thé apple), legends (the flying Dutchman), and historical 
events (Nat Turner). —T.A.S. 


Doris Lessing 
2860. DeMott, Benjamin. Toward a More Human. World, SatR, 54:11, Mar. 13, 
1971, 25-27, 86-87-(геу.-агі., Briefing for a Descent into Hell, Knopf, 1970). Lessing's 
"faith in givingness," generosity, gentleness, and awareness of life, already present in 
past novels, appear with more power, if less literary control, іп her most recent book. 
Many о”, (һе features of previous works. appear here—psycho-political explorations, 
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visionary forms, wonderings at cosmic occurrences—but central to them all is love— 
its nuances, ramifications, implications. This newest novel explores love in the giving 
relationship that the book's speaker, a mental patient, develops with another under 
treatment. Despite the imperfect style the major import of the book is its contribution 
to and celebration of human hope in relationship. | . 52 —M.D.R. 


Denise Levertov 

2861. Levertov, Denise. Origins of a Poem, MQR, 7:4, Aut. 1968, 232-238. [The 
article із the Hopwood: Lecture, U. of Michigan, 1968.] The apparent obscurity of 
[Levertov’s] poem, The Necessity, lies in the reader’s lack of familiarity with [her] basic 
attitudes and realizations. Anyone who hopes to be a poet should ask himself what the 
task of the poet is. Ibsen says it is the poet’s making clear to others the questions of 
time and eternity by making them clear to himself. This he does by means of constant 
dialogue with the reader. The-poet needs to know himself, recognize his innate 
humanness and the divinity thereof. Reverence for life and a passion for language are 
the bases for poetic activity, which involves giving attention, and the looking and listen- 
ing; seeing and hearing that result in the discovery and revelation of. form. Writing a 
poem requires the author's invoking all the divinity he has. ў —E.H. 

2862. Burrows, Edwin G. An Interview with Denise Levertov, MQR, 7 4, Aut. 1968, 

239-242. [The article is a transcript of an- interview on. WUOM, U. of Michigan radio 
station.] ‘To express her conviction that our involvement in the war in Viet Nam is 
wrong, Levertov has written antiwar poetry and participated in groups supporting draft 
resisters. She is not, however, a propagandist but a dedicated teacher whose first obliga- 
‘tion is to fulfill her contracts. When in her explication of a poem she has referred to 
the war or to racism, listeners have rarely expressed disapproval. If the equivalent of 
money spent on the war were channeled into improving economic conditions and the 
education system here at home, .the moral -climate woud improve and racial tensions 
among the young Vissppears А —Е.Н. 

; Ludwig гасова 4 

2863. Chyet, Stanley F. Ludwig Lewisohn in Charleston (1892-1903), AmJHQ, 54:3, 

Mar. 1965, 296-322. Lewisohn, whose family had come to South Carolina from Berlin 
in 1890, moved to Charleston two years later at the age of nine. Until his departure 
to pursue graduate work at Columbia’ University ‘in 1903, he sought to forget his 
German-Jewish past and, unsuccessfully, to find acceptance within Charleston’s rigid 
social structure. In Books We Have Made, his history of South Carolina literature 
published in installments by the Charleston News-and-Courler (Sum. 1903), Lewisohn 
identified the influence of classical English literature upon the state's writers and 
claimed that only Massachusetts rivalled. South Carolina's contribution to American 
letters. He failed to recognize, however, that his true identity was with William 
Gilmore Simms, who—like Lewisohn himself—was. in many ways spurned by the 
Charleston to which he was devoted. O0 —M.W.E. 


Vachel Lindsay | 
2864. Tanselle, С. Thomas: Vachel Lindsay Writes to Floyd Dell, JISHS, 57:4, Win- 
1964, 366-379. Dating from 1909 to’1912, these unpublished letters show Lindsay’s 
maturing artistic creed. Floyd Dell was editor of the Chicago Evening Post’s Friday 
Literary Review and a prime organizer of the Chicago Renaissance. Lindsay insists’ 
that the poet be acquainted with the other arts, but more importantly with life itself. 
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The events :Ёгога life form the material of art but must be shaped to make a sequence 
that will reproduce the “impression” of the real events. (Illustrated) —EJ.C. 


Norman Mailer : 


2865. Wean, Раш B. Mailer: The Jew as Existentialist, NAmerR, 2:3, July 1965, 
48-55. In Deaths for the Ladies, An American Dream, and The Naked and the Dead, 
Mailer contrasts the morality of the noncommittal hipster, who blinds himself to the 
miseries of others and uses violence to relieve his frustrations, with that of the scape- 
goat, as typified by Job. In the shock of recognizing that others suffer and die, the 
scapegoat becomes nakéd-—divesting "himself of previous rationalizations—and attains 
a heightened sense of self-awareness. This recognition is frequently accomplished by 
means of symbolic odors. Without empathy for others, the self-assertion of the romantic 
quester becomes as malignant-as the detached amorality of the hipster. The Naked and 
the Dead is Mailer's best treatment-of this theme, largely because the war provides him 
with a more effective symbol for the destruction wrought by the lack of empathy than 
does contemporary urban existence. i І —J.P.B. 


Bernard Malamud 


2866. Alley, Alvin D., and Hugh Agee. Existential Heroes: Frank Alpine and Rabbit 
Angstrom, BSUF, 9:1, Win. 1968, 3-5. The protagonists of Malamud’s The Assistant 
and Updike’s Rabbit, Run are existential heroes, searching in despair for identity in a 
world of twisted and materialistic values. Death or insanity seems the only answer to 
their agony, but neither will accept these as solutions. Both can only endure. —R.L.C. 


- Edgar Lee Masters 
2867. "Hartley, Lois. Edgar Lee Masters, Political Essayist, JISHS, 57:3, Аш. 1964, 
249-260. The New Star Chamber and other individually published essays reveal 
Masters to be a Jeffersonian Democrat who considered the government as a union of 
states in which the central organization has limited sovereignty and in which the 
sovereign state retains all powers not specifically delegated. in the Constitution. An 
early supporter of William Jennings Bryan, Masters later turned on him venomously. 
(Illustrated) : 9.9 —EJ.C. 


Flannery O'Connor 


2868. Wylder, Jean. Flannery O'Connor: A Reminiscence and Some Letters, NAmerR, 
7:1, Sp. 1970, 58-65. When O'Connor attended the Writer's Workshop at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa in 1947-1948, she participated hesitantly in discussions of other students' 
work and disclosed little about herself. Нег correspondence reveals that she was 
particularly forid of peacocks and exotic birds, but makes little mention of her eventually 
fatal illness. Many of her published short. stories originated as chapters for Wise Blood 
before that novel was SUBE А қ . —J.P.B. 


- Eugene O'Neill '. 
2869. Rosen, Kenneth M. O'Neills BROWN and Wilde’s GRAY, MD, 13:4,. Feb. 
1971, 347-355. The influence of Wilde's Picture of Dorian Gray on O'Neill's Great, 
God Brown is reflected in parallels found in the characters, the primary theme, and 
the concluding action. O'Neill's central characters, Dion Anthony and Bil Brown, 
who serve as dual aspects of the human personality, are roughly equivalent to Wilde's 
Dorian Gray and his portrait, similarly, ће "whore Cybel seems derived from Sibyl 
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Vane. Finally, as Dorian slays himself, thinking he is destroying à Da so Billy 
destroys his alter ego and wills his own death. —T.AS. 


2870. Stroupe, John Н. MARCO MILLIONS and O'Neills “two part two-play" 
Form, MD, 13:4, Feb. 1971, 382-391. In O'Neill's condensation of his. original draft 
his revisions seem intended to stress “Marco Polo's corrupting influence оп the East.” 
First, scenes such as the one of Princess Kukachin as a spoiled child were omitted 
because they blurred the contrast between the Eastern wisdom and the blind materialism 
of American capitalism symbolized by Marco. Later, two scenes of Marco in a Genoan 
prison, which introduced extraneous ideas and otherwise non-functional characters, were 
dropped before publication. l —T.A.S. 


2871. Hoffmann, Gerhard.: Lachen und Weinen als Gestaltungsmittel der dramatischen 
Grenzsituation: Zum Verhältnis von direkten und indirekten Ausdrucksformen im 
Drama O'Neills, JA, 15, 1970, 101-122. A study of the dramatic function of laughter 
and, to a lesser degree, of weeping in O'Neill's plays reveals their structural function. 
As leitmotifs and symbols, they contribute to the "rhythm" of tbe plays, and build up 
situations of emotional crisis. As inarticulate and ambivalent forms of expression they 
signify the ambivalence of a character's subconscious feelings and motives. Thus 
laughter may signify religious ecstasy, or the suspense of reason in paradoxical situa- 
tions. (In German) : LM : —K.A.P. 


Ron Padgett 
2872. Abbott, Keith. A Review of GREAT BALLS OF FIRE, FarP, No. 5, Win./Sp. 
1971, 74-76 (rev.-art). Close to being a hermetic poet, Padgett lets magic happen in 
his poems but does not believe in it. There are several avenues of meaning contained 
in the words themselves, and Padgett tries to present the relativity of the world as. it 
affects his own words. In the process he gives grace to his poetry. Тһе wonderful, the 
beautiful, and the curious occur, but he suggests one stance in a line only to undercut 
with another perception. In other poems, a tighter Cubist construction is saved from 
merely being abstract by Padgett's humor since poetic technique does not completely 
involve him. In other non-realistic poems much energy is released toward the purely 
imaginative, but the poet remembers not to "confuse freedom of spirit and words at 
liberty." j —M.H. 


Katherine Anne Роне КУ 
2873. Madden, David. The Charged Image in Katherine Ann Porters FLOWERING 
JUDAS, SSF, 7:2, Sp. 1970, 277-289. As raw material for literature the real-life image 
on which Porter based the tableau of Laura and Braggioni in Laura's room was 
implicitly and dynamically charged with feeling and' meaning. The elements of Laura's 
exterior and interior worlds intermingle and cohere!in a developing pattern of images 
which expands from this charged image. Each of the aspects of Laura's psychological 
and physical predicament is embodied in charged images that recur and cluster. The 
contrast between the static quality of the images and the immediacy of the historical 
present tense generates а tension that enhances the effect of Porter's "basic image 
technique." : —]J.J.P. 


Ezra Pound : "E 
2874. Heyen, William. Toward the Still Point: The Imagist Aesthetic, BSUF, 9:1, 
Win. 1968, 44-48. Pound's А Few Don'ts by an гера and Е. S. Flint's Imagisme 
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were the first attempts to enunciate the principles of imagism. From two principles 
supporting the concept of the “frozen moment” developed the theories of the epiphany 
(as defined by Joyce) and of the objective correlative (as defined by Eliot). The 
imagists were a motivating force in the modern concern with an objective method. 

; —R.L. с. 


J. F. Powers 
2875. Bates, Barclay W. Flares of Special Grace: The Orthodoxy of J. F. боне 
МО, 11:1, Oct. 1969, 91-106. In spite of critical acclaim, Powers has failed to find 
a large audience, mostly because his work insists on the presence of grace in modem 
life when most contemporary .writers.have either ignored or ridiculed the proposition 
that God is a force in the world. Morte D'Urban traces Father Urban's movement 
from community to isolation, from God to-the competitive games of one-upmanship; 
at the end of the novel Urban relinquishés that individuality, mysteriously transcending 
his limitations. Modernity and worldliness, symbolized by trains and cities, prove 
unsatisfactory to him, and through an act of God (a head injury) he commits himself to 
his vocation, where Darwinian competition gives way to God’s grace. —R.C.P. 


E. A. Robinson: 
2876. Slethaug, G. E. The King in Robinson's OLD KING COLE, ERec, 21:3, Feb. 
1971, 45-46. In this poem the-title "king" may be used in the sense of leader of a 
New England town. In the mid-1800's this term was so used with connotations of 
immense pride. Тһе idea of pride шау well resolve the ambiguity of the Post. —R.R. 


E D. Salinger 
2877. Goldstein, Bernice, and Sanford Goldstein. SEYMOUR: AN INTRODUC- 
TION——Writing as Discovery, SSF, 7:2,: Sp. 1970, 248-256. The two quotations from 
Kafka and Kierkegaard -at the beginning of Seymour suggest the possibility thatthe 
entire story is a fictional treatise on the artistic process. Instead of being concerned 
with the final product, the story itself, Salinger seems to be attempting to focus on the 
process. of creation. He is writing the story of Buddy as writer. The key to the story 
thus becomes process, change, and eventual illumination, "partial-satori.  . —J.J.P. 

Carl Sandburg 
2878. Borough, Reuben W. The Sandburg 1 Remember, JISHS, 59:3, Aut. 1966, 229- 
251. [From 1907 to 1910 Sandburg was a close friend of Borough, writer for the 
Chicago Daily Socialist These reminiscences trace Sandburg's career from a poet 
mildly interested in the working тап to a socialist mildly. interested in poetry. 
Encountered along the way are contacts with Thorstein Veblen, Jane Addams, and 
Edward Steichen, whose. sister, Lilian Раша ‘Steichen, Sandburg. married while working 
as a socialist lecturer in, Wisconsin.] (Illustrated) 4212 —HBJ.C. 


Vida Dutton Scudder 


2879. Frederick, Peter J: Vida Dutton Scudder: . The Professor as Social Activist, МЕО, 
43:3, Sept. 1970, 407-431. In Ruskin's lectures and writings Scudder found a "prophet" 
whose profound influence is seen. in her edition. of his works, her course at Wellesley 
entitled "Social Ideal of English Letters," and her social and political activities. Тһе 
social passion she derived from him, and later from Tolstoy, precipitated her struggle 
to reconcile "realistic, materialistic socialism апа idealistic, spiritual Christianity" 
via teaching, settlement-house work, and socialism. "She grappled with pedagogical, 
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personal, and ideological questions which even today n may be DE more impor- 

tant her career has interest in its own fight" ast —E.A.B. 
Odell Shepard | 

2880. Cameron, Kenneth \ Walter. Odell Shepard, ESQ, No. 52, 3rd Оһ, Pt. 1, 1968, 2. 

[This is а eulogistic comment on Shepard v. life and death and his scholarly work on 

Thoreau.] —LW. D. 


2881. Mone RR SN ESQ, No. 52, 3rd Qt., Pt. 1, 
1968, 1. [Reprinted from the New York Times, July 20, 1967, is a survey of the life 
and achievements of biographer and Pulitzer Prize winner Shepard.] —L.W.D. 


2882. Obituaries, ESQ, No: 52, 3rd Qt., Pt. 1, 1968, 10-13: Obituaries of Shepard are 
ноге from ЖЕ мане Courant and The нанио Hen Seis —L.W.D. 


Robert E. Sherwood . 
Ct: Item 2803. - 


William Stafford 
2883. Mazzaro, Jerome, Fusions, FarP, No. 5, Win./Sp. 1971, 70-73 (rev.-art., William 
Stafford, Allegiances, Harper & Row; Denise Levertov, Relearning the Alphabet, New 
Directions [Year not given]. Allegiances preserves the purpose established in Travel- 
ing through the Dark of finding out “what the; world is trying to be." Listening to the 
land is the basis of art, but Stafford does not raise the common to melodrama as other 
West Coast poets have done. He prefers flat country, the uneventful in life, and color- 
less people, while favoring the colors gray and brown. Levertov's volume is character- 
ized by a similar attack on false language with some drifting toward double-thinking 
where yes means no. In arresting this tendency, she- backtracks to reexamine major 
sources of her work and links bad government to bad language. The narrator, in section 
five, "A Tree Telling of Orpheus," reasserts her loyalty to Arnold, Wilde, and Pound. 
There are some losses as well as achievements, and one senses contrivance—"that the 
poem itself i$ not a work of art but an occasion for. defining а situation which identifies 
the narrator, and that the poet may be Jetting go of her work too soon.” —M.H. 


John Steinbeck E - i 
2884. Nimitz, Jack. Ecology in THE GRAPES OF WRATH, нег; 22, 1970, 165- 
168. In The Grapes of Wrath, Steinbeck builds hypotheses on the ecological web and 
on the principle of group selection.. Broad and fine points of ecology and evolution are 
so pervasive, and so well applied, that the novel, long regarded as having, above ail, 
sociological relevance, may well be remembered in time as being. most.important in 
а biological nexus. : ede avide X To —CG.R.H. 


Mark Strand 
2885. French, Roberts W. Eating Poetry: The Poems of Mark Strand, ҒагР,. No. 5, 
Win./Sp. 1971, 61-66. Kafka's Parables and Paradoxes was a key book in Strand's 
development. Their presentations differ in their figurations, which.in Kafka represent 
the human condition and in Strand the individual experience.. The increasing obliquity 
of the poems is caused by the attempt to describe increasingly elusive mental states, 
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and ‘in the world delineated situations and events defy all expectation, logic or custom. 
Strand’s Darker (1970) displays the same stunning. quality of imagination as does his 
Reason. for Moving (1968). His mode of vision and the stance from which he peers 
into. darkness are personal but universal in these poems of nervous intensity set in the 
void of the mind. Reason for Moving. is dominated by anxious fear. The poet once 
studied painting, Nin Los him his ‘s ‘sense oF imagistic clarity and visual order. --МҺ. 


Allen Tate | ? 
2886. ЗА Radcliffe. Allen Tates THE FATHERS, УОК, 46:4, Aut. 1970, 629- 
649. In Ancestors in Exile Tate was engrossed in the intricate problem of fitting 
personal tradition—his own life and that of his brothers—into a polarized public 
tradition or history. An earlier short story, Тһе Migrafion, told as а reminiscence by 
an old man, creates admiration for the courage and vitality of westering folk. In The 
Immortal Woman a ghost, as а result of: an evil event, never knew her true identity. 
Having had no life; she has no real death. Thus the narrational technique and charac- 
ters in The Fathers, as well as the insight that evil is а force centered in life but 
released by a social situation where an uncertainty about authority obtains, have their 
matrix in tbe earlier works. Tate's adaptation of The Turn of the Screw has insights 
like those of The Fafhers. For George Posey everything that happens is singular; nothing 
is part of a whole. He is at the mercy of phenomena; Lacy Buchan, the narrator, who 
reconciles verbal modes that were extreme in the.two. stories, must hold on against 
Posey’s demonic abyss. Lacy's vision (section 3) appears in the first part of the poem, 
Records (1928). Тһе intensity of Tate's feelings about his ancestors appears in the 
myth of Jason and Medea: in their secret bond with each other they are bound by 
love and evil, as all generations are. Jason із involved with human beings whom it 
was his nature to betray. Тасу loves Posey because his unpremeditated evil is evidence 
of his life; the жана order he destroys is ar Sa aye and dying. —R.E.W. 


1 John Updike © 
2887. Gratton, Margaret. The Use. of Rhythm in Three Novels by John Upaike, 
UPortR, 21:2, Fall 1969, 3-12. In his provocative essay Pattern and Rhythm Forster 
attributes to pattern and rhythm the potential for extending the significance of a literary 
work. Updike’s-writing presents an apt subject for an application. of Forster’s proposal. 
Updike fuses traditional, sacred life rhythms with the profane rhythms of contemporary, 
middle-class American culture. In Rabbit, Run, restlessness gives impetus to a rhythmic 
pattern of running and stopping. In The Centaur the technique is continued in a 
dominant rhythm of exertion and passivity. Of the Farm employs the dominant rhythm 
of Joey’s movements toward and away. from his mother—toward and: away from his 
wife. With these rhythms, Updike has achieved Forster’s concept of expansion, rather 


than completion—not Ton д OE & NOE of art but opening out. —G.F.D. 
Cf.: Item 2866. i : 
Ж | Mark Van Doren, 
Cf.: Item 2803. ge d » 
` Eudora Welty 


2888. McDonald, W. U., Jr. Eudora Welty's Revisions of A PIECE OF NEWS, SSF, 
7:2, Sp. 1970, 232-247. "The original date (1937) of publication of this work, one of 
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Welty's earliest stories, ‘and the extensive later. revisions for. publication in her collection 
A Curtain of Green (1941) provide an opportunity to observe a process not only of 
revision but to some extent оѓ creation and development. The greatest expansion of 
the story through additional material occurs in the first part, before Clyde’s arrival 
home. This results in a heightening of dramatic suspense. In the second part of the 
story the character of Clyde is more fully developed-arid Ruby’s emotional state із 
revealed more fully. The revisions suggest that some of the most distinctive character- 
istics of ee 8 stories pa in the latter stages of composition. —J.J.P. 


Thornton Wilder 


2889. Herms, Dieter. Zum Humor im epischen Theater Thornton Wilders, NS, 20:1, 
Jan. 1971, 36-47. Wilder’s tendency to include sentimental banalities is checked by his 
pervasive sense of humor. In his epic plays, humor appears in three forms: (1) in the 
stage manager’s comments, (2) in the communication between: stage manager and 
audience, and (3) in a character's stepping out of his role. (In German) —K.P.S,J. 


Thomas Wolfe А . 
2890. Skipp, Francis E. OF TIME AND THE RIVER: The Final Editing, PBSA, 
64:3, 3rd Qt. 1970, 313-322. Maxwell'Perkins's most "drastic" cuts in Wolfe's type- 
script consisted of over 700 lines of lyrical prose which expressed Wolfe's "most deeply 
felt insights and certainties.” But many of Perkins's other cuts eliminated “banality, 
falseness, irrelevancy, digression, : V du bcd developnient, and related faults.” 
—G.T.T. 
i - Drama 
2891. Bishop, Thomas W.: Adaptations of American Plays in Paris 1958-1959, FR, 
:33:6, May 1960, 551-557. The large number of American plays presented in Paris 
in 1958-1959 is due to the lack of original French works. The French admire American 
plays because they come to grips frankly with universal problems. They do not, how- 
ever, like the excessive Freudian influence, found chiefly in the plays of Tennessee 
Williams, who is generally accepted as America's leading dramatist. They are also 
unfamiliar with the amount of physical brutality on the American stage because French 
drama deals more with futelectaal brutality, Serious drama and sophisticated comedies 
are appreciated most. —J. К.К. 


2892. Ellwood, William R. Preliminary Notes оп the German ЕРЕТИК and the 
American Theater, MD, 13:3, Dec. 1970, 254-258. The creation of positions in the 
U.S. comparable to that of the Dramaturg in German repertory theaters is highly 
desirable. His tasks would include preparing program material, formulating an artistic 
credo and choosing plays accordingly, and encouraging universities to prepare students 
for the repertory theaters. Universities should take the lead by establishing such Jiterary 
directors and by training students for the post. —T.AS. 


2893. Vaughn, Susan Beach. Generation Gap at the Movies, ColQ, 19:2, Aut. 1970, 
188-203. Youth-oriented movies, like Easy Rider, Midnight Cowboy, M*A*S*H, Me, 
Natalie, and Woodstock, reflect youth’s views on contemporary society. Serious young 
audiences can be classified as: film freaks participating in artistic experiences; film 
students regarding such experiences as learning situations; and entertainment-viewers 
seeking escape and identification in the story. Hollywood: may seek to convince youth 
that only films about the young constitute the movies. What then can change the 
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viewer's attitude, the necessary complement of his information and appreciation of 
technique? —S.M.E.G. 


Fiction 
2894. Stuart, Jesse. The Last Independent Profession, BSUF, 9:3, Sum. 1968, 3-7. 
With the demise of many of the literary magazines of two decades ago, the writer of 
original short stories has had to turn to other genres to avoid submitting to taboos that 
would restrict his independence as a writer. —R.L.C. 


General 


2895. Bus, Heiner. Die Figur des “Helden” im modernen amerikanischen Roman: ein 
Forschungsbericht, JA, 15, 1970, 208-220. In 1958 critics began to discuss the anti- 
hero and the social causes of this social and literary phenomenon. He is a sensitive 
observer of his environment and his own self. The reader gains insight into mental 
processes which follow a-logical and comical patterns. Most critics take this to be a 
kind of accommodation which can ultimately lead to social engagement. These anti- 
heroes are representative of social tendencies which otherwise would remain only frag- 
mentary potentials. 'Thus the anti-heroes serve the traditional function of the hero. 
(In German) —K.A.P. 


2896. Joost, Nicholas. THE DIAL in Transition: The End of the Browne Family's 
Control 1913-1916, JISHS, 59:3, Aut. 1966, 272-288. Founded by Francis Fisher 
Browne in Chicago in 1880, this journal became the leading critical review in the Mid- 
west. Browne's death in 1913 marked the beginning of the end of a period as new forces 
gathered to struggle with and to extinguish the old traditions. His son Waldo R. 
Browne’s editorship allowed The Dial to slip from its moorings. On the one hand Waldo 
Browne did not open his pages freely to the writers who contributed to Poetry and 
similarly advanced journals. On the other hand he dismissed William Morton Payne 
because Payne's point of view—in many respects that of Francis Browne's Dial—was 
too committed to the tenets of an older generation: Emersonian principles in literature 
and Republican principles in politics. (Illustrated) —EJ.C. 


2897. Keller, Francis Richardson. The Harlem Literary Renaissance, NAmerR, 5:3, 
May-June 1968, 29-34. The Harlem Literary Renaissance of the 20's represented a 
brilliant, but ultimately unrealized, search for a sustaining group-image for the Negroes 
who migrated to Northern cities to escape economic oppression in the South. The 
need for а common past and unifying traditions turned attention to Africa, but this 
heritage proved too distant from their way of life to become an adequate embodiment 
of black hopes for the future. Poets and novelists such as Langston Hughes and Claude 
McKay sought an identity in the Negro's resistance to injustice. James Weldon Johnson 
stressed that blacks had earned a place in society and emphasized their spiritual 
strengths. Different provisional images of the Negro were projected to replace outworn 
stereotypes, ranging from emphasis on intelligence and artistry to grimly realistic por- 
trayals of black rootlessness. However, none of the images fully reckoned with the 
isolation of the black experience from American society. —J.P.B. 


2898. Straumann, Heinrich. Bestseller und Zeitgeschehen in den U S A, JA, 15, 1970, 
25-37. 'The term "bestseller" is used here in a purely statistical sense based on the 
figures in Publisher's Weekly. A study of the 1960's shows that there are three major 
groups of bestsellers: those directly concerned with spectacular occurrences in the 
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corresponding year, those with a less obvious but clearly discernible relationship to 
current events, and those with hardly any perceptible connection with actual events.. 
But even the last have affinities with problems of our age by treating either parts of 
the historical background of contemporary problems or questions of human relationship 
and ultimate aims in life. Behind the leading bestsellers are three concerns: epistemo- 
logical (expressed in the search for what is authentic behind appearance), anthro- 
pological (shown in the appeal to the natural instincts of the autonomous individuals in 
the presence of pragmatic adjustment), and moral norms (especially the rightful struggle 
against destructive powers). (In German) --К.АР. 


VH. ада 


Comparative 
2899. Lewin, Bruno. Literarische Begegnungen zwischen Amerika und Japan, JA, 14, 
1969, 25-39. The first reference to Japan in American literature is made in Melville's 
Moby Dick. The American public first took notice of Japan when the Japanese mission 
arrived to sign the treaties in 1860. Japan's procession through New York inspired Whit- 
man's Broadway Pageant. The first outstanding American interpreter of Japanese 
culture was E. F. Fenollosa. The influence of Japanese poetry and woodcuts on British 
and American Imagism and the widespreed interest in Zen-Philosophy are the most 
noteworthy contributions of Japan to the American literary scene. The influence of 
Japanese drama is indicated by Pound's Noh-translations, the contribution of Noh- 
plays to the poetic drama, and the use of Noh-techniques in Wilder’s Our Town. Thus 
the influence of Japan on American literature is one less of themes and motifs than of 
forms. The influence of America on Japan was much stronger in technology and 
politics than in literature. The most notable instances of American literary influence 
are the development of a journalistic style in modern Japanese prose in imitation of 
Hemingway and the influence of O'Neill on the development of modern Japanese drama. 
(In German) —K.A.P. 


COMMONWEALTH AND RELATED LITERATURES 


CANADA 


Alden Nowlan 
2900. Livingstone, Donald. Іп His Own Image, FarP, No. 5, Win./Sp. 1971, 67-69 
(rev.-art., Alden Nowlan, The Mysterious Naked Man, Clarke, Irwin, 1969). Another 
collection of pungent whimsy by Nowlan, this volume contains perfect little poems with 
an absence of apparent artifice. Not as consistently good as his earlier Bread, Wine and 
Salt (Clarke, Irwin, 1967), this work has fewer epigrams in the Spoon River manner, 
and the voice is more personal. He observes mysteries without analyzing them, but most 
appealing are small anecdotes universalizing life in Brunswick villages. Man is impor- 
tant, and his life in a natural world where mysteries are revealed conveys the message 
that in men he has seen “His” image. · —M.H. 


Eustace Ross 
2901. Gerber, Philip L. Тһе Surface and the Terror: Poetry of Eustace Ross, FarP, 
No. 5, Win./Sp. 1971, 46-54. Echoes of the American vanguard of poetic forerunners 
are found in Ross's verse. Like other modern Canadian poets, he was influenced by 
and imitative of Americans in their poetic renaissance, and he owed to Gertrude Stein 
and her coterie some of his experimentation with word and phrase repetition. However, 
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his true allegiance is to Robert Frost more than anyone, for Nature was his metier, as 
proved in Night Scene. He emerged fully into his own style in the poems in Laconics 
(1930), in which linguistic exactness and individualistic rhythms are attached to pro- 
vincial Ontario, rendering poetic the land and its seasons. Hard clear images show the 
precise control of a master as he makes his points with "arrows flying true." Ross 
might have been expected to advance boldly toward mystery as a practicing scientist, 
but he was bound to things more than to people, whereas Frost was always aware, even 
in solitude, of his connection to humanity. Ross's universe is tri-leveled, a world of 
physical sense, the infinity above, and the subterranean world below. The "wanting to 
know" abhors the ambiguities of poetry, so the unknown became background music 
when the objectivity of science triumphed in Ross. —M.H. 


Robin Skelton 


2902. McCloskey, Mark. The Slattern Muse, FarP, No. 5, Win./Sp. 1971, 55-60 (rev.- 
art, Selected Poems, McClelland & Stewart, 1968). A man's life and art are for the 
most part only significant as facts taking place because of, in spite of, and in the face of 
death as expressed by Skelton in elegy and self-irony. In the first section of his poems 
the sound of Yeats can be discerned and in the last, echoes of Roethke. Collapse is the 
truth we live with, one of the main ideas in The Reliquary. The concluding poem Night 
Poem, Vancouver Island elaborately explores major motifs with sounds of Roethke 
prominent. In its own voice, though, the poem states finally that prayers, seed, mystery 
of purpose, and death, are of factual value only. In differing from abstraction or 
external example of being, the self finds meaning in existing, and love is an act per- 
formed by self, and only in this sense, achieves itself through another. —M.H. 


IRELAND 


Padraic Colum 
2903. Bowen, Zack. Padraic Colum and Irish Drama, Eire, 5:4, Win. 1970, 71-82. 
The first period of Colum’s career, when he was writing for the Irish Theater in the 
early 20th century, earned him recognition as one of Europe's leading realists. An 
analysis. of Broken Soil (later retitled The Fiddler's House), Тһе Land, and Thomas 
Muskerry (in Three Plays, A. Figgis, 1963) shows that in general he complied with 
Yeats’s direction to playwrights aspiring to write for the Abbey: that their plays should 
not be directed to the ends of propaganda or morality but should be concerned with 
clearly perceived and presented truths of emotion and character. In his second period, 
he produced five plays; and his most recently completed work, begun when he was 80, 
consists of five one-act plays in the Noh tradition. —M.T. 
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Abstracts of English Studies was founded іп 1958 by members of the University’. of 
Colorado Department of English. The editorial offices are at the University of Colo- 
rado in Boulder and the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. AES appears ten times 
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tion schedule. At present approximately 1,100 journals are screened for articles dealing 
with American, English, and British Commonwealth literature and English language. 
These articles are abstracted by volunteer contributors and field editors, including 
abstracters from Abstracts of Folklore Studies, RILM Abstracts, and other sources. 


Abstract Policy 


AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article as concisely as possible 
and without editorial bias. They state the thesis, express the method of development, and 
point to the major implications drawn by the articles. Any subject mentioned in the 
abstract is covered significantly in the article. In brief, the abstract is intended as a 
quick guide to the basic utility of the article and should not be considered a substitute 
for the original. 


Format 


Titles of major listings, sub-categories, and item numbers; titles of articles and all works; 
and words, parts of words, and phrases discussed linguistically appear in boldface type. 
A title within a title is indicated by full capitals and boldface type—the only special 
face used. In order to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to a minimum, 
other items, such as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face. Quotation marks 
are used only to indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular 
way peculiar to an author. Reference to the source of the article immediately follows 
the article title, the journal title being abbreviated. A key to the abbreviations of 
journals abstracted in this issue immediately precedes the abstracts. 


Index 


AES provides both monthly and annual indexes, which are keyed to item number, not 
page number. The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, three types 
of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly, (2) titles of anonymous works 
dealt with, and (3) subjects treated. Generally the subject categories are used when the 
article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. When the abstract deals with 
individual authors and their work, it is listed under the authors’ names. Тһе annual 
index not only cumulates the ten monthly indexes, but includes two additional features. 
It lists the names of the authors of the articles abstracted. It also includes sub-categories 
for those persons and subjects which appear frequently in the monthly indexes, so that 
one is not confronted, for instance, with the name Shakespeare, followed by 254 
undifferentiated item numbers. 


Тһе ао зна of the AES Index іп 1966 has made feasible the cumulation of annual 
indexes At some future date. 
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Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, English, American, and Com- 
monwealth and Related Literatures. The following list of categories contains special 
sub-categories which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they appear in 
the journal. Regular sub-categories used with the other categories are: Author’s Name, 
Titles of Anonymous Works, Drama, Fiction, Poetry, Prose, and General. 
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GENERAL 
I. GENERAL STUDIES : 
Literary Theory 

2904. Berry, Ralph. The Frontier of Metaphor and Symbol, BJA, 7:1, Jan. 1967, 76- 
83. The interaction of symbol and metaphor in literary works confuses the distinction 
between them. The symbol, a more or less fixed "expression of an intuitive percep- 
tion," derives from the collective unconscious, the personal subconscious, and social 
experience. Metaphor may be defined as "the superimposition of one image upon 
another in the mind; and the awareness that this superimposition exists." Тһе symbol 
tends to be general—a passive recognition of a pre-existing association; whereas a 
metaphor is more individual—an active, self-generated perception of a relationship 
not previously acknowledged. The only final method of distinguishing symbol from 
metaphor involves studying the artist's intention. The recurrence of an image in the 
work of a writer is a clue that he regards it as а symbol rather than metaphor. —J.P.B. 


2905, Golden, Leon. MIMESIS and KATHARSIS, CPhil, 64:3, July 1969, 145-153. 
For both Plato and Aristotle artistic mimesis, when pursued properly, is an important 
learning experience which reaches its climax in an insight into aspects of reality itself. 
It follows from this that catharsis must mean intellectual clarification. Furthermore, 
since tragedy as a species of poetry and thus of mimesis must involve learning, and 
since tragedy is specifically associated with pity and fear, tragedy must involve learning 
about pity and fear. Thus tragedy must involve a learning process consisting of a 
movement from the particular to the universal in regard to pitiful and fearful situations 
and leading to the clarifying insight or inference which we associate with the learning 
process. —EJ.C. 


Literature and Society 
2906. Erickson, R. C. Sex ав the Writer's New Myth, ChCen, 82:20, May 19, 1965, 
641-643. The revolution in sexual mores and attitudes is part of the turbulence of a 
rapidly changing world, and the writer is а focus of this revolution. If the church is to 
speak to this key man, it must be able to demolish the writer's myths and catch bim 
cheating at his own game. Having created a mythical new sexual elite of young, 
physically well-endowed, wealthy, sophisticated, educated, and unmarried couples, the 
writer has not been unveiling reality but setting on paper the exploits of secularized 
Greek gods. Twentieth-century literature is characterized by humorlessness toward sex 
and a defective depiction of freedom. —M.A.G. 


2907. Twining, Edward. Politics and the Imagination, DenverQ, 5:2, Sum. 1970, 1-18. 
"The imaginative ideas шеп hold about themselves and other people determine their 
social and political actions and control their private decisions and aspirations, their 
fears, guilts, and so forth." Of the possible sources of imaginative power (science, 
religion, and artistic vision), the last is most likely to serve men today. The imaginative 
conceptions given us by such writers as Whitman, Stegner (Big Rock Candy Mountain), 
and Wordsworth (Tintern Abbey) must not be lost lest we find ourselves “well on the 
way to becoming Hollow Men." —I.W.S. 


Research Methods 


2908. Hines, Theodore C., and others. An Experimental Concordance Program, C&H, 
4:3, Jan. 1970, 161-171. Although conceptually simple, concordancing raises important 
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problems of detail which may be quite complex. It is, therefore, regularly discussed 
in the information systems course in the Columbia Schoo] of Library Services. A 
student in the course, working with the instructor and a senior research associate who 
provided working programs, designed a concordance to Goethe’s Faust. An analysis 
of the project confirms the belief that work of this kind may be the best way to 
introduce librarians and humanist scholars to computer use in the solving of string 
manipulation and information handling problems. , —M.W.E. 


2909. Laffal, Julius. Toward a Conceptual Grammar and Lexicon, C&H, 4:3, Jan. 
1970, 173-185. [In this article a cognitively relevant approach to textual analysis, 
utilizing a concept grammar and a concept lexicon, is proposed and illustrated. Тһе 
concept lexicon is currently employed in a computer program for the automatic 
analysis of content, the grammatical ideas at present being “mere speculation.” А 
selection from Gulliver’s Travels is hand-scored in order to show how the conceptual 
lexicon is applied, and concept profiles from this selection are compared with excerpts 
from Thomas’s poem, Over Sir John’s Hill.] —M.W.E. 


Schools and Creeds 
2910. Kroeber, Karl. The Relevance and Irrelevance of Romanticism, SIR, 9:4, Fall 
1970, 297-306. Through withdrawal from society, the Romantic discovers the source 
of his own energy, the inner light (imagination), which is opposed to the outer, physical 
light that merely isolates. Тһе Romantic perceives that life is an "alternating rhythm" 
of opposites. “Romantic art is an act of participation in the phenomenal processes it 
represents," a vision of "how things happen," not a vision of apocalypse. Therefore 
Blake is not a true Romantic. —N.D.M. 


2911. Shea, F. X. Religion and the Romantic Movement, SIR, 9:4, Fall 1970, 285- 
296. Rationalism and Romanticism can be equated with “masculine” faith and 
“feminine” religion, respectively. Romanticism cherishes the known, as opposed to the 
other-worldly. It is concerned with the “transport of imaginative vision,” rather than 
the “negative” transport which cancels out the existence of “concrete objects encountered 
in experience." Romantic “imaginative transport" is related to the “Incarnational 
vision of modern Christian theology." We are moving toward a religion that combines 
both “masculine” faith and “feminine” religion in a “fruitful tension." —N.D.M. 


2912. Stuart, Robert Lee. Тһе Writer-in-Waiting, ChCen, 82:20, Мау 19, 1965, 647- 
649. The contemporary writer is committed more to what might be called the “wait” 
than to the “quest.” His protagonist is generally the victim, rather than the master, 
of his fate, and his experience is often a "downward path to wisdom." With respect 
to style, the "wait" is evidenced by minimal attention to plot. In Camus's The Fall, 
Beckett's Waiting for Godot, and Salinger's Franny and Zooey and Catcher in the Rye, 
conversation, self-analysis, and the search for meaning within the experience are more 
important than what happens. Hopefully these "writers-in-waiting" will find value and 
be able to affirm it. They are more productive than word-vendors who toss off 
affirmations so easily that they become mockeries of themselves; a worse illness in man 
than the inability to affirm value is to pretend value exists where it does not. —M.A.G. 


Theory of Criticism 
2913. Bagg, Robert. The Electromagnet and the Shred of Platinum, Arion, 8:3, Aut. 
1969, 407-429. Reuben Brower’s The Fields of Light (Oxford U. 1951) exemplifies 
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Eliot’s critical principles and also shows the limitations of Eliot’s impersonal theory, 
which allows that the poet is a synthesizing and intensifying agent in relation to his 
world but contributes “no vision of experience belonging to the poet himself.” The 
practical critic is placed under constraints by adherence to this theory, which cannot 
account adequately for Yeats or Keats, or religious poets; and even Eliot himself 
(memorial address for W. B. Yeats, 1940) retreated from it. Brower stops short of a 
[here propounded] Freudian reading of Donne's Holy Sonnet XVIII, Hopkins’s Thou 
Art Indeed Just, Lord, and Herbert’s Love. Demonstrably, “personality is the organ- 
izing vitality of art” and Eliot’s impersonal theory is a “menace.” —S.M.A.W. 


2914. Greene, Donald. Theology and the Literary Scholar: A Review Article, СУТЬ, 
11:3, July 1965, 207-216. The founders of English literature as an academic subject 
were men whose primary training was journalistic, and it is this type of training that 
students of literature still receive. As a result, they lack the intellectual discipline 
needed to understand the theology of the great English Christian writers. This defici- 
ency leads to some fantastic misreadings and distortions, a case in point being Maurice 
J. Quinlan's Samuel Johnson: А Layman’s Religion (U. of Wisconsin, 1964) which 
indicates even in the title itself a strange approach to theological matter. Quinlan, a 
Jesuit, asserts that Johnson rejected the doctrine of Christ’s sacrifice and the Real 
Presence, but his arguments show a lack of understanding of the catechism and 
prayerbook commonly used by Anglicans. Literary scholarship needs some elementary 
instruction in theology and a radical change in its method of inquiry. —E.M.W. 


2915. Gunn, Giles B. Criticism as Repossession and Responsibility: F. O. Matthies- 
sen and the Ideal Critic, AQ, 22:3, Fall 1970, 629-248. Given the enormous influence 
of his work, there has been too little attention paid to Matthiessen's ideas about the 
theory and practice of criticism. Although he never codified his conceptions, Matthies- 
sen's responses to other critics as well as his own practice amply illustrate his general 
standards; in particular they define for us his notion of the ideal critic as one who is 
both attentive to the text and cognizant of the full range of impinging contexts and 
possible perspectives. Appropriating these, Matthiessen's ideal critic is at once analytical 
and evaluative, so that the critical act itself becomes a fusion of art and life. —P.L.K. 


2916. Tracy, Robert. Literature and Obscenity, ChCen, 82:24, June 11, 1965, 769- 
772. Since individual words are the basis of literature and are generally the basis for 
an attack on a particular book, a look at the word “obscenity” may be useful. The 
legal definition is over-elaborate, the dictionary definition subjective, and the etymology 
vague. The more central question is the interaction between the concepts of obscenity 
and literature. The criticism and censorship of literature on grounds of obscenity alone 
is a very recent phenomenon, a result of the rise to financial, political, and social power 
by men of Methodist, Puritan, or Jansenist backgrounds after the Napoleonic wars. For 
a literary critic, the question is not “Is it shocking?" but “Is it relevant?" Since literature 
is an ordering of human experience, the fact that a book is true, whether unpleasant 
or not, is probably the strongest defense that can be made for it. —M.A.G. 


Translation 
Cf.: Item 3187. 


П. CELTIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 
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An Ceathamach Caol Riabhach 


2917. MacDonald, Donald A., and Alan Bruford: AN CEATHARNACH CAOL 
RIABHACH, ScS, 14:2, 1970, 133- 154. [The article presents in Gaelic and in English 
the text of an old Gaelic romance recited by Donald Alasdair Johnson, an 80-year-old 
singer, composer of songs, player of the melodeon and the pipes, and a famous story- 
teller, now living in the Hebrides. The tale was recorded by Donald A. MacDonald 
during the summer of 1969 and at Eastertime 1970. Alan Bruford supplied the com- 
parative appendix and the notes. The tale itself is а version of an Early Modern Irish 
romance frequently found in Irish Mss of the 18th and 19th centuries, the Irish versión 
having been published in the collections cf O'Grady in 1892 and of Henry Morris in 
1912, and has long existed in Scottish and Gaelic oral tradition.: The title is here 
anglicized as The Lean Grizzled Ceatharnach, the Gaelic word ceatharnach meaning 
originally а member of a warband, but also having associated meanings of robber, 
strong man, or simply soldier.] A ` —E. L.S. 


IV. LANGUAGE 
“Linguistics 
2918. Arnold, Ronald. Lesser and Worser. Form u. Funktion. bei der Entwicklong 
eines Typs der doppelten Steigerung, ZAA, 18:3, 1970, 283-299. To. the over- 
characterized grammatical forms that were dropped during the "Age of Rules ‘апа 
Reason" (one of the most important. periods of the structural development of the 
English language) belonged such comparative forms as more greater. While worser, 
however, followed the pattern of more greater and survived only in colloquial speech, 
lesser is used in standard speech even today. This different development is due to the 
fact that less and lesser. came to be used for different. grammatical functions, whereas 
the-functions of worse and worser remained the same. (In German) . —wW.E. 


2919. Berndt, Rolf. Transformational Generative Grammar and the Teaching of 
English, ZAA, 18:3, 1970, 239-261. Transformational generative grammar is one way 
of achieving greater effectiveness. in foreign-language. teaching. In opposition to the 
descriptive structuralists’ hypothesis that each language has its own structure, the 
transformationalists are in accordance with the universal grammarians of the 17th 
century and their idea of the existence of fundamental similarities between all lan- 
guages. From this starting-point they have established rules and notions ("surface and 
deep structure," "kernel sentence," and "transformational density") that provide. the 
language teacher with powerful means of raising the "OPES of grammar NE 
—W. 
! 
2920. Hanzen, Klaus. Zur Kategorie des Kasus im modernen Englisch, ZAA, 18: 3, 
1970, 262-282. The highly controversia] problem of the category of case in modern 
English grammar is closely connected with the structural development of the English 
language from synthesis to analysis. Grammarians are no longer certain whether to 
call the 's-form a case (genitive or possessive). It seems advisable to call it according 
to its main function as a possessive form and to stress its affinity to the possessive 
pronouns. (In German) І ' —W.R. 


2921. Lehnert, Martin. Zur Terminologie in der Sprachwissenschaft, ZAA, 18:4, 1970, 

341-354. The terminological confusion in modern linguistics (especially in America) 

is due to a theoretical confusion. Lucid terminology in linguistics as in every other 

field of knowledge can be achieved only through application of the Marxian conception 
| 


i 
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of truth, according to which a congruence between rational insights and objective 
reality, between theory and praxis has to be obtained. (In German) —-W.E. 


Theoretical Studies 
2922, Gliser, Rosemarie. Sprache und Pragmatik der englisch-amerikanischen Wer- 
bung, ZAA, 18:3, 1970, 314-323. . Commercial advertising is of great interest to socio- 
linguistic research as it renders evident the methods by which consumers are manipu- 
lated. In the English and American monopolized press the pragmatic ends of adver- 
tising (manipulation of the consumer by suggestive advertising, consumer's motivation 
research, and mystification of the merchandise) are achieved by characteristic linguistic 
means of expression, ав for example.eye-catching, suggestive headlines; striking names 
for the warés; color adjectives: that stimulate the imagination; and a rich catalogue 
of adjéctives that hyperbolically praise the excellence of merchandise. Texts of adver- 
tisements are, moreover, mostly emotionally’ charged and carry in America even erotic 
undertones. (in German) - —W.E. 


2923. Lambdin, William. Who Cares About Words? Сою, 19:4, Sp. 1971, 352-360. 
The concept of language as a shaper of ideas underlies the relationship of thought and 
language. Contributing to man's ideas and furthering his self-understanding, language 
should develop quantitatively. The’ growth of abstract terms, usually considered 
enriching, now endangers modern English: Since we know ourselves by our words, what 
we do 15 language we do fo Бе e Е —S.M.E.G. 


2924. Gregory, Edward. “Equal and Opposite,” TA, 25, 1969, 28-36. Plot in tragedy 
is the underlying. movement of the hero's. destiny, a movement independent of his 
qualities, of what we call character. It is “the cadence which maintains itself 
ineffably . . . beyond the grasp of . . . human logic.” It is what Aristotle meant by 
necessity and probability. Tragedy is a presentation of the hero's reaction to necessity, 
to that force without him, which, in time, he comes to recognize is within himself as 
well. “Equal.and opposite" to necessity is not the hero’s knowledge or consciousness 
but his will. Itis this will which arouses admiration. Pity and fear are aroused by our 
sense that the balance lies with necessity. Teu is a-ritualization of man's “fated 
reaction" to the conditions.of his pene: x . AG. 


2925, Kliewer, Warren. Dramatic: Perception in the Liturgy, ChCen, 82:15, Apr. 14, 
1965, 451-457. Drama is necessary to the Christian church, for the theater can express 
certain forms and insights closed to other media. The usefulness of drama lies in its 
being different from liturgy, the two having different kinds of commitment to artistic 
form. Whereas the dramatist can sacrifice content for form, the church has frequently 
sacrificed form for theological content. The theater explores, contrives, and discovers 
while working with dramatic forms; since these constitute the central structure of 
Christian worship, the church cannot afford to ignore the theater. —M.A.G. 


. Fiction 


2926. Bowen, Elizabeth. A Novelist and his Characters, EDH, 36, 1970, 19-23. There 
is no formula that explains the existence of fictional characters except that they are 
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fictional. Characters are neither invented nor invoked, they are perceived. The novelist 
does not possess them; they rather possess him. He controls them, however, by 
placing them in the confines of his plot. t —K.P.SJ. 


2927. White, Andrew. Labyrinths of Modern Fiction, Arcadia, 2:3, 1967, 288-304. 
Alienation has become a fashionable catchword' in literary criticism, with strong 
emotional connotations rather than a clearly defined meaning. The concept in today's 
literature implies not only the individual's sense of a loss of identity, but also of dis- 
continuity and transformation of identity. The alienated man is the nonentity-hero of 
disintegrated personality for whom a meaningful life is a matter of invention, self- 
identification through fabrication. This is what separates Max Frisch’s Gantenbein and 
Stiller-White from Joyce's Stephen Dedalus and Kafka's Joseph K. In this new view 
of alienation, the labyrinth is the dominant symbol. Modern technology has provided 
scientific but labyrinthine paths to self-knowledge; the new novelist sees liberation only 
in deliberate self-estrangement, in the denial of the relevance of partial knowledge to 
self-acceptance in a reversal of traditional values. Stylistic and structural experimenta- 
tion results from the desire to seek а new form to express a new view of the world. 

422,5 a Na 7%, -—M.A.G. 
2928. Wolpers, Theodor. Kürze in Erzühlen, Anglia, 89:1, 1971, 48-86. Though many 
critics have described the characteristics of the short story, its essence—dictated by its 
brevity—has yet to be grasped. There are some obvious criteria: it should be restricted 
in time, place, and structure. More important, it has certain peculiar qualitative effects, 
such as simplicity of characterization, as represented by the odd or eccentric protagonist. 
The stort-story author uses special kinds of selection and concentration, suggesting 
past, present, and future in a single action. Most important are the inner structures 
of the short narrative which result in a high level ОҒ abstraction and allusiveness. The 
history of the genre from the 18th to the 20th centuries, with Poe as a significant 
bridge, illustrates the nature of the now serious art form. (In German) —T.W.R. 


Poetry | 
2929. Talbot, Norman. The Stranger Songs: Pop Lyrics of the 60s, PoetA, No. 38, 
1971, 52-60 (rev.-art, The Beatles’ Ilustrated Lyrics, Macdonald, 1969, and New 
Poets, New Music, Winthrop Publishers, 1970). Before the 1960's English poetry, 
especially that of England, the U.S., and Australia, had become divorced from music 
and singing. With the advent of the Beatles, however, there has been a resurgence of 
the fanciful and imaginative in the best folk tradition and of lyricism that both ortho- 


dox poets and those of the "underground" especially need. : —T.F.D. 
ENGLISH: 
L LANGUAGE 7 4 
History | 


2930. Fraser, Ian. Place-Names from Oral Tradition—An Informant’s Repertoire, 
ScS, 14:2, 1970, 192-197. [The author interviewed two informants, one from Knoc- 
krome in Jura, one from Achmelvich on the West Sutherland coast, for the purpose of 
collecting place-name information. Both informants had an interest in the subject of 
local place-names, had been reared in families which respected village lore of all kinds, 
and were deeply attached to their communities. Each provided about 70 place-names 
for his own community never before recorded. The Knockrome man's lore is chiefly 
H 
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related to the land, since his was a crofting community; the Achmelvich man's repertoire 
is more varied, showing a local tradition of both fishing and crofting. А representative 
list of place-names collected from these informants is given.] —E.LS. 


2931. Ostheeren, Klaus. Toposforschung und Bedeutungslehre: Die Glanzforstellung 
im Schünheitskatalog und die mittelenglischen Farbadjective “Blak” und “Broun,” 
Anglia, 89:1, 1971, 1-47. Тһе precedents of classical and medieval literary traditions 
(Greek, Latin, Hispano-Arabic, Middle High German, Old French, and Old Norse) 
suggest that we have been improperly interpretating ME blak, broun, and grey in certain 
contexts—notably amatory verse. Observing that OE blāc, as contrasted with Ыс, 
could mean either bright, shining, glittering, flashing, or pale, pallid, wan, we also 
understand that references to black or grey eyes were meant to conjure up images of 
brilliance rather than particular colors. The same tradition explains the adjective broun 
applied to weapons. These "brightness" meanings continued well into the Renaissance, 
but Shakespeare's black in the Sonnets and L. L. L. is either the direct observation of a 
real woman or an ironic inversion of the ideal of blonde beauty. (In German) —T.W.R. 


2932. Wakelin, Martyn F. Names for the Cow-house in Devon and Cornwall, SN, 
42:2, 1970, 348-352. Тһе predominant term for a cow house in Devon and East 
Cornwall, as well as in NW Somerset, is shippon (<< ОБ scypen<PrimGer *skupini, 
cognate with OE sceoppa, ModE shop.) Shippon was once the most widely used term 
in the western counties, but it was pushed out by StandardE cow-house, which first 
appears in ME in 1276, and by cow-shed, a 19th-century term. —A.B.F. 


Linguistics 
2933. Carls, Uwe. Zum Gebrauch der Relativpronomen in den close relative clauses 
im modernen Englisch, ZAA, 18:3, 1970, 300-313. From the material investigated 
(mainly modern English literature) this article establishes certain rules as to the applica- 
tion of the different kinds of relative pronouns in close relative clauses. (In German) 
—W.E. 


П. THEMES AND TYPES 


Subjects 
2934. Jeffares, A. Norman. The Anglo-Irish Temper, EDH, 36, 1970, 84-112. Three 
elements combine in various ways to produce the Anglo-Irish temper: the classical and 
English literary convention, the native lrish tradition, particularly oral literature, and 
the urge to write for a national audience. [A detailed survey of Anglo-Irish literature 
from the end of the 17th century until the present day is given.] —EK.P.SJ. 


Poetry 
2935. Munro, Ailie. Lizzie Higgins, and the Oral Transmission of Ten Child Ballads, 
5с5, 14:2, 1970, 155-188. Nine of ten Child ballads [transcribed here] were learned 
orally by Lizzie Higgins, the Aberdeen folk-singer, from her famous mother, Jeannie 
Robertson, and the tenth ballad came from her maternal grandmother, Marie Stewart. 
The ballads are: Lord Lovel (Child 75); Lord Randal (Child 12); The Jolly Beggar 
(Child 279); The Twa Brothers (Child 49); Edward (Child 13); Mary Hamilton (Child 
173); The Bonnie Hoose О Airlie (Child 199); The Sweet Trinity (Child 286); The 
Trooper and the Maid (Child 299); and The Gypsy Laddie (Child 200). [A comparison 
of the styles of Lizzie and her mother as folk-singers forms the gist of the article.] 
Lizzie's singing bears the hallmark of her mother's words and tunes, but in style and 
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temperament each singer is original, and each makes her own unique contribution to 
the tradition of Scottish unaccompanied singing. І —R.LS. 


ІП. MEDIEVAL 


Old English 


2936. Trahern, Joseph B., Jr. Joshua and Tobias in the Old English ANDREAS, SN, 
42:2, 1970, 330-332. The puzzling conjunction of the names of Joshua and Tobias in 
1. 1516 of this OE work, is less surprising when we realize how often these names 
appear in close proximity in medieval litanies. In addition, the use of the two names 
is structurally and aesthetically appropriate since it "enhances the comparison between 
the Old Law and the New." —A.B.F. 


2937. Farrell, Robert T. A Reading of ОЕ, EXODUS, RES, 20:80, Nov. 1969, 401- 
417. Though defenses of the structure of this work as it appears in the Junius Ms 
have been set forth by various critics, further support for the poem’s unity can be 
found if the poem is read in relationship to the theme of the Help of God, a theme 
well known in the early and late medieval Church. ' . —L.B.H. 


Middle English' 

2938. Peck, Russell A. Sovereignty and the Two Worlds of THE FRANKLIN’S TALE, 
ChauR, 1:4, Sp. 1967, 253-271. G. L. Kittredge's approach to the Franklin's Tale 
has serious limitations, for Chaucer's main concern in the tale is not sociological but 
psychological. The perverted view of reality held by the characters and the Franklin's 
own misunderstanding of the story point to the central theme of the poem: “the 
difficulty of perceiving truth in а world of illusions." Chaucer sets the tale. at the 
center of two corresponding worlds: that of the: timeless and spaceless realm of a 
sovereign Creator and that of the bounded, temporal cosmos perceived by human senses. 
The comical tale manifests three consequences of man disturbing this right order in 
his mind: frustration, loss of freedom, and increased difficulty in seeing things as they 
really are. By means of Christian analogues, Chaucer seems to suggest "an overriding 
Providence which maintains order despite the illusive games men play with each other." 
—R.A.R. 


2939. Bolton, W. F. The Topic of the KNIGHT'S TALE, ChauR, 1:4, Sp. 1967, 
217-227. The topic of this tale is the contrast between the law which rules spiritual 
creation and the mutations of love and death which rule mortal creation. The contrast 
parallels the contrast between reasonable Theseus and the carnal Arcite and Palamon. 
Theseus opposes Fortune, the cousins trust it; he and Perotheus are bound in friend- 
ship, but Arcite repudiates his loyalty to Palamon. Palamon and Arcite seek the false 
harmony of Venus and the destructive discord of ‘Mars, two aspects of the disorder- 
liness of carnal love. Arcite meets the death implicit in this disorder; Palamon is 
subjected by Theseus, who represents the image of God in man, to the loving and 
creative bond of marriage. —B.J.H. 


2940. Cox, Lee Sheridan. A Question of Order in the CANTERBURY TALES, 
ChauR, 1:4, Sp. 1967, 228-252. In spite of apparent critical acceptance of the theory 
that the Shipman is the interrupter in the Man of Law’s endlink, the identity of the 
interrupter and the order of the tales are still open to question. Recent discoveries 
about the stages of copying in the earliest available Mss establish the possibility of a 
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scribal deletion of the Wife's name in the endlink.. Moreover, internal evidence— 
logical sequence of thought; dramatic fitness in the linking of taletellers and tales; 
use of repetition of phrase, incident, and theme; use of antithetic themes and charac- 
ters; and the use of distinctive connecting devices—gives strong indication tbat the Wife 
is the interrupter and that the proper order of the tales is Man of Law-Wife of Bath. 

—R.A.R. 


2941. Nist, John. Chaucer’s Apostrophic Mode in THE CANTERBURY TALES, 
TSL, 15, 1970, 85-98. Chaucer uses "apostrophe to state the central theme of the 
pilgrimage, to plumb the spiritual depths of the story-tellers on the journey, to confront 
the drama of their tales with the lyricism in their hearts, and to strengthen the moral 
conscience of the audience.by letting it overhear what normally should be merely 
heard." --КВ. 


2942. Davis, Norman. Chaucers GENTILESSE: А Forgotten Manuscript, with 
some Proverbs, RES, 20:77, Feb. 1969, 43-50. [The Mellish Ms of Chaucer's Gentilesse 
(Nottingham U. Library, MeLMI) is described and analyzed.] —L.B.H. 


2943. Wilhelm, James J. The Narrator and His Narrative in Chaucer's PARLEMENT, 
ChauR, 1:4, Sp. 1967, 201-206. Despite the victory of Nature in the procreation of 
the lower-class birds, the tripartite action of this work leaves the narrator alienated at 
the end—unloved and cold. After the movement from the pedantic Dream of Scipio 
through the lushness of Venus's Temple to the cartoon of the birds’ demande d'amour 
(three parts analogous to the sections of Catullus's Pervigilium Veneris [The Vigil of 
Venus]), the narrator simply drifts away. —]B.J.H. 


2944. Farnham, Anthony E. Chaucerian Irony and the Ending of the TROILUS, 
ChauR, 1:4, Sp. 1967, 207-216. The ending of this work is consummate Chaucerian 
irony, the supreme defeated irony of all human existence, for it shows the necessity of 
man's attempting to love as perfectly as he can and yet of his love falling far short of 
perfection. Although Pandarus, Troilus, and Criseyde believe in their own good inten- 
tions, they all resort to deceit, and courtly love itself requires a certain amount of decep- 
tion. The reader must take Criseyde's previous experience into account in judging her 
"falsing" of Troilus. Aithough at the end of the third book, the love of Troilus and 
Criseyde imitates the perfection of celestial love, it is doomed both because of their 
own imperfections and because of Fortune. . —B.J.H. 


2945. North, J. D.  Kalenderes Enlumyned Ben They: Some Astronomical Themes 
in Chaucer [I], RES, 20:78, May 1969, 129-154, “Chaucer adopted the habit of referring 
the action in his tales . . . to planetary, solar, and lunar configurations subsisting within 
his lifetime, and .. . within a few years . . . of the time of composition." [Sections of 
The Complaint of Mars, Troilus and Criseyde, and The Knight's. Tale are interpreted 
in the light of Chaucer’s astronomy. For Parts П and ІШ see next two abstracts.] 

—L.B.H. 


2946. North, J. D. Kalenderes Enlumyned Ben They. Part П, RES, 20:79, Aug. 1969, 
257-283. [Interpretations are given of sections of The Squire’s Tale, The Franklin’s 
Tale, The Legend of Hypermnestra, The Merchants Tale, and The Wife of Bath's 
Prologue in the light of Chaucer's astronomy.] —L.B.H. 


2947. North, J. D. Kalenderes Enlumyned Ben They. Part ІП, RES, 20:80, Nov. 
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1969, 418-444. [Interpretations of The Parson’s Prologue, The Host’s Introduction to 
the Man of Law’s Tale, and sections of. The Nun's Priests Tale, The Man of Law’s 
Tale, and А Treatise on the Astrolabe are given.] That the dates within the year that 
may be abstracted from various of Chaucer's works originate in the first half of the 
year indicates that Chaucer relied on Ovid's Fasti for his "calendrical information." 
The dates were not chosen at random, but bear important relationships to the Church 
calendar. Chaucer probably felt very strongly about the plausibility of astrology. 

—L.B.H. 


2948. Robbins, Rossell Hope. John Crophill's Ale-Pots, RES, 20:78, May 1969, 182- 
189. Тһе one non-medical literary work written by John Crophil, who provided 
medical treatment for middle-class countrymen near Wix (1456-1483), has been 
ignored. This piece of doggerel verse called John Crophill’s Ale-pots is important 
"because it provides one further specimen of that small sub-genre of medieval verse, the 
Good Gossips and Ale-wife poems." [The text is included.] —L.B.H. 


2949. Lindberg, Conrad. The Manuscripts and Versions of the Wycliffite Bible, SN, 
42:2, 1970, 333-347. [The article lists the Mss of the Wycliffite Bible showing which 
are the basis for the early version, the late version, or joint parts. Baruch 3 is given 
in Latin, in the early translation, and the later translation to illustrate differences in the 
two versions.] А —A.B.F. 


2950. Leiter, Louis H. Typology, Paradigm, Metaphor, and Image in the York 
CREATION OF ADAM AND EVE, "гаш, 7:1&2, Win. 1968-69, 113-132. The 
creation of Adam and Eve gave the author of the York cycle a rich body of material 
from which to work. “Repetition of well-known phrases from significant passages of the 
Bible and use of repeated imagery that often represents biblical metaphor or that 
metaphor fully developed by patristic commentators are two techniques" used in the 
Creation of Adam and Eve. Akin to symbolic action, “these devices give life, move- 
ment, and meaning to a static text. Type may serve as a mimesis . . . in which the 
historical and spiritual, the present, past, and future are combined and united." What 
on the surface may appear obvious, when examined from a more complex point of 
view takes on the vitality and resonance that entertained generations. —M.J.P. 


2951. Altieri, Joanne S. The Ironic Structure of the Towneley FFLAGELLACIO, 
DramS, 7:1&2, Win. 1968-69, 104-112. In the Fflagellacio, the irony of the biblical 
situation is expanded until it includes language and characterization as well as plot 
structure. The immediate themes concern the irony of men trying God and the 
contrast of worldly and heavenly justice. Тһе Wakefield Master's constant comparisons 
of vengefulness and mercy, hypocrisy and truth aré carried out through contrasts and 
ironies which frame a Christian view which opposes harmony to conflict and love to 
hatred. The actions of the Torturers are not isolated brutalities included for the sake 
of sensationalism, realism, or comic relief, but for the dramatic irony present when 
the Torturers alone see martyrdom as a game in contrast with the audience's fuller 
awareness. If “the dramatist generally works through contrast and dramatic irony, then 
we may say that here he found a perfect vehicle for his treatment." —M.J.P. 


2952. Hamer, Douglas. Towards Restoring THE HUNTING OF THE CHEVIOT, 
RES, 20:77, Feb. 1969, 1-21. Behind the textual degradations of Richard Sheale's text 
of this work lies a text in fairly regular balad meter that can be sung to a simple 
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repeating tune. This text can be restored to some degree. [The attempted restoration 
of the text is reprinted with a discussion of the problems involved.] —L.B.H. 


2953. Kabell, Aage. Mittelenglisch Bryniges,” Anglia 89:1, 1971, 117-118. The 
Peterborough Chronicle has an entry for the year 1137 in which tortures are described; 
it includes the phrase hengen bryniges on her fet. Тһе word has been glossed as fire 
and as byrnies (coats of mail) neither of which is satisfactory. Simeon of Durham's 
Historia Dunelmensis Ecclesie has а remarkably similar entry for 1143 where the 
corresponding phrase is saxorum ponderibus аШрайв. Old Norse bryni meant a whet- 
stone. Тһе jigsaw evidence of medieval Latin and ON thus suggests that ME 
bryniges means stones, though the sense is not recorded elsewhere. (In German) 

f —T.W.R. 


.  Anglo-Latin 

2954. Clarke, G. W. Ancient Knowledge of the Gulf Stream, CPhil, 62:1, Jan. 1967, 
25-31. Knowledge of the geography and climate of ancient Britain was commonplace. 
However, only in Minucius Felix's Octavius (18.1-4) is there an accounting for its 
temperateness: "Britain is deficient in sunshine but is compensated by the warmness 
of circumfluent water.” After reviewing the sources of knowledge about Britain, one 
concludes that this line probably does not presuppose a knowledge of the Gulf Stream, 
but rather represents a logical deduction from the nature of salt water in motion. 

: —EJ.C. 


2955. Clarke, G. W. Cassius Dio on Britain, CPhil, 63:2, Apr. 1968, 145-146. The 
rhetorical theme of whether or not Britain was an island, which was invented as an 
imaginary example, came to be regarded as posing a real question. Cassius Dio found 
it appropriate to cite the evidence readily available in historical writings to pour 
contempt on those endless rhetorical] debates. —EJ.C. 


IV. RENAISSANCE 


с Francis Bacon 
2956. Tatarkiewicz, Wladyslaw. The Romantic Aesthetics of 1600, BJA, 7:2, Apr. 
1967, 137-149. Shakespeare and Bacon, like other artists and philosophers of their 
time anticipated the later Romantics in their emphasis on creativity, imagination, and 
art's ability to improve оп: nature, in contrast to the classical doctrine of imitation of 
nature and strict adherence to rules. —J.P.B. 


Alexander Barclay 

2957. Lyall, R. J. Alexander Barclay and the Edwardian Reformation 1548-52, RES, 
20:80, Nov. 1969, 455-461. Three periods of Barclay's life are usually given attention: 
(1) 1528-1529 when he was in exile in Cologne, probably for political reasons; 
(2) 1538 when he was moving about the west of England speaking against royal 
supremacy; and (3) 1546-1552 when he was quite likely Mary's chaplain. His 
activities during these periods emphasize his loyalty to the Roman Catholic Church. 

—L.B.H. 


Robert Burton 
C£.: Item 3108. : 
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Thomas Churchyard 
2958. Geimer, Roger A. Spenser’s Rhyme or Churchyard’s Reason: Evidence of 
Churchyard's First Pension, RES, 20:79, Aug. 1969, 306-309. Though Churchyard 
(c. 1523-1604) was promised a pension by Queen Elizabeth in 1592 or 1593, he did 
not receive payment until 1597 when it was officially granted arid received. Не is the 


only poet besides Spenser to have his pension ou recorded in the State Papers. 
—LB. H. 


Michael раа ` l 
2959. Hiller, Geoffrey G. Drayton’s MUSES ELIZIUM: “A New Way Over Par- 
nassus,” RES, 21:81, Feb. 1970, 1-13. Drayton’s source for this work was a masque 
written by Robert White entitled Cupid's Banishment. Drayton's work was probably 
written as a dramatic entertainment, given perhaps by children at Knole, the house 
of Drayton's patron, Edward Sackville. Muses is different from other pastorals: there 
js much singing, but since Cupid and Venus are banished, the singing is not of tradi- 
tional unrequited love. Drayton uses pastoral devices but sometimes in parody or 


mockery. Мивев is less satirical than Drayton's earlier works. —L.B.H. 
í Wiliam Dunbar 
Cf.: Item 3212. ' 
Thomas Hughes 


2960. Logan, George M. Hughes’s Use of Lucan in THE MISFORTUNES OF 
ARTHUR, RES, 20:77, Feb. 1969, 22-32. Besides the influence of Seneca, this work 
contains borrowings from Lucan's Pharsalia. [Textual parallels are reprinted.] —L.B.H. 


Andrew Marvell 
2961. Gearin-Tosh, Michael. Marvel's LAST INSTRUCTIONS: Textual Errors and 
thelr Poetic Significance, SN, 42:2, 1970, 309-318. The Yale edition (Vol. 1, 1963, 
ed. George de F Lord) of Marvell’s Poems on Affairs of State, based on Bodleian Ms 
Eng. Poet. d 49, contains a number of errors of transcription. The 1689 edition also 
has a number of variants from the Ms. —A.B.F. 


2962. Kelliher, W. Hilton. Marvell’s A LETTER TO DOCTOR INGELO, RES, 20:77, 
Feb. 1969, 50-57. А new text of Marvells poem appears in Jean Arckenholtz's 
Mémoires concernant Christine, reine de Suéde (Amsterdam, 1751-1760). It is the 
only “witness” for the poem independent of Marvell’s Ms. [The text is reprinted with 
comments on important variants.] —L.B.H. 


Thomas Middleton i 
2963. Marotti, Arthur F. The Method in the Madness of A MAD WORLD, MY 
MASTERS, TSL, 15, 1970, 99-108. In this play Middleton departs from the tradi- 
tional “judgment-scene conclusion” and instead restores justice through “the law of 
comic physics . . . in which extremes convert themselves into their opposites and 
natural balances are created." There is а natural contrast between fools and knaves 
as well as in names, such as Penitent Brothel and Harebrain. Beyond this, the fact 
that the characters are victims of their own follies (because of their inability to 
distinguish illusion and reality) affords Middleton the opportunity to show the audience's 


D 
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own limitations of vision when they are forced to recognize in the play “a certain 
arbitrariness about the Hrsune ions ‘illusion’ and ‘reality’ or ‘playworld’ and ‘real 
world.’ " —K.B. 


_ Alexander Montgomerie 
2964. Jack, Ronald D. S. The Lyrics of Alexander Montgomerie, RES, 20:78, May 
1969, 168-181. Montgomerie’s poetry, which is in need of serious literary study, 
shows a synthesis of three traditions: (1) the French "rhétoriqueurs"; (2) the musical 
revival under James VI; and (3) the humanistic line in Scottish poetry—demonstrated 
through direct echoes of classical authors, the use of classical parallels, and the use of 
scholastic devices of argument. Montgomerie achieved a unique synthesis because 
of the nature and quality of his vision; he combined the popular with the mannered and 
opted for the humane and sensual over the aloof and cerebral. —L.B.H. 


Henry More 
2965. Brown, C. C. Henry More's “Deep Retirement”: New Material on the Early 
Years of the Cambridge Platonist, RES, 20:80, Nov. 1969, 445-454. Clarification of 
the dates of More's election to a fellowship in Christ's College, his ordination, and his 
presentation to the rectory of Ingoldsby suggests that More's early career was uncertain 
and perhaps explains the genesis of Psychozola, or The Life of the Soul and the other 


long poems. —L.B.H. 
Sir Walter Ralegh 
СЕ; Item 3158. 
Robert Sanderson 
Cf.: Item 2975. DN 
Shakespeare 


2966. Maxwell, J. с. Helena’s Pilgrimage, RES, 20:78, Мау 1969, 189-192. In 
AlPs W. Shakespeare probably "meant us to have a shrewd suspicion that Helena, 
whether on a genuine pilgrimage or not, did not arrive in Florence by mere chance, 
and that she was somehow responsible. for her own death. . . . He does not force on 
us the assumption that she does arrive by chance [at the shrine of Saint Jaques] in the 
course of a genuine pilgrimage, or the assumption that she has no responsibility for 
the story of her death." —L.B.H. 


2967. Törnqvist, Ері. HAMLET and THE GHOST SONATA, DramS, 7:1&2, Win. 
1968-69, 25-44. Тһе Hamlet figure, rather than the play as a whole, strongly impressed 
young Strindberg on subjective grounds; the same holds true for the mature author. 
In addition, Strindberg was interested in the construction of Ham. It is little wonder 
that he tended to identify himself with Shakespeare, and be influenced by the greater 
dramatist. Among the qualities which The Ghost Sonata and Ham. have in common 
are the sins of the characters: "in one case murder, in the other murder of the soul, 
in both adultery and libertinism." —M J.P. 


2968. Paris, Jean. Hamlet and His Brothers, TA, 25, 1969, 61-79. Hamlet deals 
with man’s need to break from the bondage of the past For Hamlet to act would 
perpetuate the crime committed by his father, on the day Hamlet was born, when he 
murdered Fortinbras and dispossessed him of his lands. Freudian interpretation con- 
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vincingly roots the delay in childhood conflict, but it focuses exclusively on the son. 
It ignores the Ghost. In Ulysses Joyce suggested that behind the Ghost’s speaking to 
Hamlet is Shakespeare's speaking to his dead son Hamnet, seeking forgiveness for 
having deserted his family. Hamlet's delay can be seen as a refusal to be an instru- 
ment of the father who has dispossessed him of.his future. The deaths of Laertes and 
Hamlet, the flawed sons and brothers, lead to the "Son's victory" over the past. Only 
Fortinbras, who contains the opposing virtues of Laertes and Hamlet, can cleanse 
Denmark of the original crime. —A.G. 


2969. Palmer, D. J. Casting Off the Old Man: History and St. Paul in HENRY IV, 
CritQ, 12:3, Aut. 1970, 267-283. St. Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians permeates both 
parts of Shakespeare's H. IV, supplying the recurring themes of “redeeming time” 
and casting off one’s youth. —F.E. 


2970. Margarey, Kevin. Dragon into Bat: The Mind and Heart of Mr. Nuttall, SoRA, 
4:2, 1970, 91-129. Through ontology A. D. Nuttall in Two Concepts of Allegory 
(Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1967) attacks allegory and allegorical interpretations of 
Temp. According to Nuttall, allegory deals with SPIVU's—"self-predicating instantially 
viewed universals"—and they are "non-starters." Мг, Nuttall discounts not only the 
abstracts but also the particulars, and thus rules out the existence of Prospero. In 
Chap. I of his book, Nuttall reviews the various romantic interpretations of the play, 
and then in Chap. П shows that they are all metaphysical. Although Nuttall seems 
to favor the 19th-century interpretation of Prospero as dramatist, he does not accept 
it because of ontology, but Prospero is the producer of the strange events and the 
masque, suffers spiritual death, and experiences resurrection. —RE.NJ. 


2971. Waller, G. F. Romance and Shakespeare's Philosophy of Time in THE WIN- 
TER'S TALE, SoRA, 4:2, 1970, 130-138. In recent appreciations of Shakespeare's last 
plays, no one bas analyzed the demands the romance makes on the audience and the 
intellectual patterns emerging from these demands. Romance, through a dreamlike 
structure, pictures a golden world and inspires men to fulfil the possibilities of life; 
Shakespeare's romances, however, are built on the tension between "romance" and 
"reality" and celebrate man's possible triumph over time. Winter’s Tale welds the 
tragedy of the first half with pastoral romance to show the autonomy of time and yet 
man's ability to give time human meaning. ; —E.N.J. 


2972. Hamer, Douglas. Was Wiliam Shekespeare William Shakeshafte? RES, 21:81, 
Feb. 1970, 41-48. It is clear that Shakespeare did not begin “his stage and dramatic 
career with the Houghtons and the Heskeths, under the name of William Shakeshafte." 

—L.B.H. 


Cf.: Item 2956. 


Edmund Spenser 


2973. Hume, Anthea. Spenser, Puritanism, and the MAYE Eclogue, RES, 20:78, May 
1969, 155-167. A reexamination of Spenser's religious position suggests that a Puritan 
reading for The Shepheardes Calendar does fit. Spenser supported “an episcopacy 
without ‘lordliness,’” a belief compatible with Puritan beliefs; he was in close touch 
with Puritans of note; the publisher of the Calendar, Hugh Singleton, was strongly 
allied with the.Puritan cause. The Maye eclogue suggests he was well acquainted with 
Puritan propagandists. His adaptation of Aesop's Of the Wolfe and the Kydde, the 
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use of well-known Puritan words and catch-words, and his setting the fable within the 
context of a debate between a Puritan (Piers) and a semi-papist (Palinode) support the 
contention. Maye, Iulye, and September can all be seen in a Puritan context, showing 
that Spenser, during this period, was а spokesman for Puritan zeal. —L.B.H. 


John Webster 
2974. Driscoll, James P. Integrity of Life.in THE DUCHESS OF MALFI, DramS, 
6:1, Sp./Sum. 1967, 42-53. Webster's play “is about the struggle to preserve integrity 
of life in a universe bent upon Ив obliteration.” Those who object to the death of the 
duchess in the fourth act fail to see "that her essential integrity is indestructible, that it 
lives to haunt the last act." Webster tells us "that mankind is fearful and womanish, 
that we live in a pit of darkness theatened by madness, corruption and death." Only 
those who uphold the integrity of their lives, and, as a result, rise above the madness and 
corruption of the world have value as-human beings. —MJ.P. 


Prose 
2975. Slights, Camille. Ingenious Piety: Anglican Casuistry of the Seventeenth Century, 
HTR, 63:3, July 1970, 409-432. Casuistry, the branch of theology which applies moral 
principles to particular situations, interested such 17th-century divines and literary 
figures as George Herbert, John Donne, Joseph Hall, and Jeremy Taylor, but is little 
understood today. Fundamentals of casuistry include (1) the supremacy of the individual 
conscience, (2) the problematical issue facing a man, and (3) the complexities of life 
that make no action categorically wrong or right. The prose works of casuistry consti- 
tute their own genre (“the case of conscience”) distinct from classical rhetoric, sermons, 
and meditations, and are characterized by the “attempt to give literary form to the 
decision-making process.” A detailed examination of Robert Sanderson’s The Case of 
the Engagement reveals the ingenuity and force of the genre. —]J.W.S. 


V. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


Jane Austen 

2976. Hough, Graham. Narrative and Dialogue in Jaue Austen, CritQ, 12:3, Aut. 
1970, 201-229. Emma contains five distinct kinds of discourse: (1) the authorial voice, 
or direct address to the reader; (2) objective narrative, or the voice of the narrator; 
(3) colored narrative, or narrative modified by a particular character's point of view; 
(4) free indirect style, а concentration of (3); and (5) direct speech and dialogue. These 
distinctions become essentia] parts of the characterizations, as characters are judged by 
the degree to which they deviate from the standard presented in objective narrative. 

—F.E. 


: Lord Chesterfield 
2977. Kelly, Richard M. Chesterfield s LETTERS: Victorian Judgment, TSL, 15, 
1970, 109-123. The critical reaction to this work serves as a measure of the moral 
principles in Victorian times. "The Victorian critic who attacked Chesterfield was not 
simply pointing a finger at the decadence of the preceding age but was castigating . . . 
the moral pretension . . . of his own day." From Carlyle's charge of hypocrisy and 
Dickens's use of him for satiric purposes, the Victorian attitude gradually changed the 
stereotyped image of Chesterfield to a sincere man who provided an "educational 
corrective" to phony middle-class Victorian respectability. —K.B. 


Charles Churchill 
2978. Van Domelin, John E. Charles Churchil’s EPISTLE TO WILLIAM HO- 
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| 
GARTH: A Note, SNL, 8:1, Fall 1970, 8-10. A'set of Churchill’s works annotated 
_ by а contemporary of Hogarth and Churchill indicates that the amicable relationship 
between the two satirists was not immediately broken off by Hogarth’s caricature of 
Churchill’s good friend Wilkes which appeared оп May 16, 1763. —K.D.H. 


William Collins 


2979. Stewart, Mary Margaret. William Collins and Cackham Manor, RES, 20:79, 
Aug. 1969, 310-314. Cackham Manor records in the West Sussex Record Office 
"indicate that Collins inherited copyhold lands after his mother's death, immediately 
raised money on them, and then, unable or unwilling to repay the money borrowed on 
the mortgage, surrendered bis holdings to his cousin George Payne, who eventually 
repaid Collins's loan and held the property in trust for Collins's sisters. They also 
reveal that while Elizabeth and Ann Collins were admitted to Cackbam Manor 
properties listed in the wills of their father and mother, the poet never was." —L.B.H. 


Daniel Defoe 


2980. Behler, Ernst. Ideas of the “State of Nature" and “Natural Man” in the Arabic 
Tradition of the Middle Ages and Their Entrance into Western Thought, Arcadia, 3:1, 
1968, 1-26. The island has been used to demonstrate a pure state of nature from two 
different viewpoints: the mediating one, in which man's dependence on civilization is 
seen, and the isolating one, in which man is presented as a completely independent 
being. In the 11th century Ibn Tufail’s Havy Ibn Yakzan presented an insular hero 
who achieved the highest form of philosophical development naturally; translated into 
English in 1708 by Simon Ockley, it was available to Defoe. He, however, presented 
the mediating function of the island—Crusoe’s fear and despair reveal man's dependence 
on civilization. 'This was more in line with older European conceptions from Aristotle 
to Hobbes. —E.M.W. 


John Dryden 

2981. Kensall, M. M. What God, What Mortal? The AENEID and English Mock- 
Heroic, Arion, 8:3, Aut. 1969, 359-379. It is only: partly true that in Pope's Dunciad 
the Aeneid is the "standard of artistic and moral worth by which, through extended 
parody, the inanities . . . of dullness may be shown.” Pope's use of the mock-heroic 
contains also a "latent criticism of Virgil," and it is difficult to find a successful affir- 
mation in English neoclassical literature of the cultural values embodied in the Aeneid. 
Dryden's translation seems in places deliberately mock-heroic and makes Virgil a 
showman and political panegyrist. The 18th century reduced religion to epic machinery, 
turning from the marvelous to the probable and historical, and heroic poetry collapsed. 

—S.M.A.W. 


2982. Willson, Robert F., Jr. The Fecal Vision in MAC FLECKNOE, SNL, 8:1, Fall 
1970, 1-4. The mock heroic satire of this work is reinforced by Dryden's insinuation 
that the product of Flecknoe's and his son's labors is sewage. Shadwell’s work, as well 
as Dryden's abbreviation of his name (Sh.....), are consistently associated with feces; 
Shadwell himself is characterized by reference to unpleasant bodily functions. More- 
over, the poem itself is transformed into а mirror of boredom and failure. Its main 
metaphor is waste matter, and any action in it is pointless. Dryden thus shows his 
reader the "sharp separation between art and nature, genius and dullness, the spirit 
and the flesh, immortality and decay." —K.D.H. 
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. George Etherege : 
2983. Krause, David. The Defaced Angel: A Concept of Satanic Grace in Etherege's 
THE MAN OF MODE, DramS, 7:1&2, Win. 1968-69, 87-103. For all three of the 
Restoration libertine heroes, Etherege's Dorimant, Wycherley's Horner, and Congreve's 
Mirabell, “the code of behavior is inspired not so much by the traditional motto of 
amor vincit omnia, as by the empirical motto of libido vincit omnia. For Dorimant 
that code is reinforced by the rebellious artifice of non serviam. Ironically, “the 
vicarious experience of comic Satanism is part of a cathartic process by which we are 
enabled to maintain our psychic equilibrium: we have to desecrate our gods in order 
to go on living with them." —M. LP. 


Edward Gibbon 
2984. Bruére, Carol W., and Richard T. Bruére. An Elusive Gibbonlan Quotation, 
CPhil, 62:4, Oct. 1967, 256-258. In Gibbon’s Memoirs of My Life there is a quotation 
of a Latin verse on the subject of “the sword of freedom.” Although the author of this 
neo-Latin verse has yet to be found, the 1772 edition of The Works of Algernon Sidney 


(known to have been in Gibbon’s possession) quotes the same lines. —EJ.C. 
William Hogarth 

Cf.: Item 2978. 
‘Samuel ЕРЕ 


2985. Lascelles, Mary. RASSELAS: А Rejoinder, RES, 21:81, Feb. 1970, 49-56. 
[The article consists of a commentary on this work in thé light. of significant critical 
readings of the novel since 1951.] "n ЕВН, 


2986. Halsband, Robert. SatR, 54:15, Apr. 10, 1971, 27-28 (rev.-art., James L. Clifford, 
From Puzzles to Portraits: Problems of a Literary Biographer, U. of North Carolina, 
1971; James L. Clifford and Donald J. Greene, Samuel Johnson: А Survey and Bibliog- 
raphy of Critical Studies, U. of Minnesota, 1971; and Paul Fussell, Samuel Johnson 
and the Life of Writing, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1971). Johnson scholarship is 
extremely uneven, sometimes clumsy and gauche in style and criticism, and occasionally 
solid, careful, accurate, and exhaustive in both form and content. Books on Johnson 
reflect both the problems and triumphs of extensive research in that scholars have a 
large body of information on which to base criticism and/or draw conclusions, and 
they also face the conundrum of organization and coherence. Three studies of Johnson 
exemplify both of these problems of scholarship. Clifford's work reminisces about the 
rigors and run-arounds of the research behind literary biography and reveals the ways 
in which the biographer can use information gained. Clifford's and Greene's excellent 
bibliography is remarkable for its organization and accuracy. While these two books 
are examples of good Johnsonian scholarship Fussell's work is not, largely because it is 
so uneven. Parts, such as the essay on Johnson's attitudes toward writing or the one 
about the literary ideas of his period are useful, but other sections merely quote pre- 
vious scholars or are clumsy and overdone attempts to draw quasi-original inferences 
from unimportant facts. —M.D.R. 


Cf.: Item 2914. 
Lord Peterborough 


Alexander Pope 
2987. Grundy, Isobel. Pope, Peterborougb, and the Characters of Women, RES, 20:80, 
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Nov. 1969, 461-468. The untitled poem by Pope that is closely related to Lord Peter- 
borough's I said to my heart between sleeping and waking was probably written before 
Peterborough's. If so, Peterborough very likely borrowed from Pope. This would 
explain Lady Mary Wortley Montagu's anger towards Peterborough if Peterborough 
used a poem addressed to her and rewrote it for Lady Howard; as he seems to have 
done. Pope's poem bas the interest intrinsic to any of his NEUE —L.B.H. 


СЕ: Items 2981 and 3211. 


Thomas Shadwell 
СЕ: Item 2982. 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan А 
2988. Price, Cecil. The First Prologue to THE RIVALS, RES, 20:78, May 1969, 192- 
195. The original prologue for the Jan. 17, 1775, performance of Sheridan's Тһе Rivals 
has been found in the Amelia Edwards Collection at Somerville College, Oxford. [The 
text is reprinted with comments.] _ : —L.B.H. 


Tobias Smollett 


2989. Boucé, Paul-Gabriel. A Note on Smollett’s CONTINUATION OF THE COM- 
PLETE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, RES, 20:77, Feb. 1969, 57-61. Smiollett’s borrow- 
ing of a passage from the pamphlet A Journai of. the Campaign for the Continuation— 
a borrowing noted by the critic Owen Ruifhead in the Monthly Review (1763)—leads 
to two tentative conclusions: (1) that Smollett reviewed the Journal in the Nov. 1758 
issue of the Critical Review (in which the borrowed passage was quoted) and (2) that 
Smollett himself compiled the тае (а view that Ruffhead held). The first conclu- 
sion is the more tenable. "ET —L.B.H. 


Laurence Sterne | 
2990. Hartley, Lodwick. “Tis a Picture of Myself’: the Author in TRISTRAM 
SHANDY, SHR, 4:4, Fall 1970, 301-313. Ав “а master rhetorician and a superb 
actor” Sterne “delightedly exploited his private life both as man and artist.” The gamut 
of human frustrations, including a flight from death, . provides the tragic undercurrent. 
of Tristram Shandy which obliquely renders Sterne’s consciousness of duality in human 
life in general and his own in particular. _—S.M.A.W. 


Jonathan Swift ` 
2991. LaCasce, Stewart. Gullivers Fourth Voyage: A New Look at the Critical 
Debate, SNL, 8:1, Fall 1970, 5-7. Most criticism of the Fourth Book has fallen into 
one of two categories: that which considers the Hoüyhnhnms as Swift's ideal, unattain- 
able yet to be striven for and that which finds fault with Houyhnhnms' lack of passion 
and seeks to temper the satire by finding in Don Pedro an achievable ideal. A new 
approach, a theological discussion of the Yahoos іп terms of passions corrupted by sin, 
would reveal Gulliver's Travels as а fundamentally religious genniupn of. the human 
predicament and its solutions. . —K_D.H.. 


2992. Köster, Patricia. Words and Numbers A Quantitative Approach to Swift and’ 
Some Understrappers, C&H, 4:5, May 1970, 289-306. [A continued interest in Swift 
and his associates of the Tory propaganda machine; as well as a desire to discover the 
author(s) of The Story of the St. Alban’s Ghost, led to the present study. Тһе computer 
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has already been used to study literary style in various authors, often to solve problems 

of attribution. The project, based entirely on the system outlined in Louis T. Milic's 

А Quantitative Approach to the Style of Jonathan Swift (Mouton, 1967), yielded no 

conclusions.] “А great deal of further study will be needed to unlock the secrets of 

` style in Swift and the understrappers before we can use the computer for settling cases 
of disputed attribution." [Milic, commenting on Mrs. Kóster's work, attributes her 

lack of results to her failure to provide "methodological detail" in her investigation.] 

. —M.W.E. 


. ‘Thomas Warton 
2993. Sambrook, A. J. Thomas Warton's GERMAN ECLOGUES, RES, 20:77, Feb. 
1969, 61-62. That Warton is the author of this work is finally proved by a letter to 
Warton from his publisher, R. Dodsley, identifying him as the author (British Museum 
Add. MSS. 42560 cn 6). —L.B.H. 


William Wycherley 


2994. Sharp, William L. Restoration Comedy: An Approach to Modern Production, 
DramS, 7:1&2, Win. 1968-69, 69-86. Restoration drama is probably the most diffi- 
cult of all good drama to produce. The.Country Wife is probably the most often 
produced, usually because of Margery Pinchwife or Mesdames Squeamish and Fidget, 
rather than Horner who is the central figure. It is a perfectly understandable play, 
and Wycherley’s view that the only possible or meaningful connection between the 
sexes is wholly animal, for no woman has the intelligence to make it anything else, and 
the wise man knows it, is a defensible view of human nature. One must remember 
"that it ends not in a wedding dance, the usual conclusion of the wooing game which 
underlies all these plays, but a cuckhold's dance." Тһе only way these plays may 
be produced successfully is to realize that they are a very realistic picture of the diffi- 
culties the sexes have in living with each other. “Тһе result is usually а series of 
games, sometimes self-conscious and aware, sometimes more natural and aware, but 
still like games, a playing." It is not a “quaint and outmoded manner of courtship”; 
it is very modern. —M.J.P. 


Fiction 
2995, Donaldson, Ian. The Clockwork Novel: Three Notes on an Eighteenth-Century 
Analogy, RES, 21:81, Feb. 1970, 14-22. Two familiar 18th-century images of clocks 
were (1) “Dial-Plate and Movement,” a distinction Johnson, Locke, and others made 
use of to indicate the distinction between inner and outer in character study, nominal, 
and real in man, and so on, and (2) “Winding the Clock,".based on an analogy between 
the regularity of more than one functioning time-piece and soul and body, which Sterne 
made comic use of in Tristram Shandy. The awareness of time in the 18th-century 
novel can be seen in works of Sterne and Richardson, whose narrators frequently race 
against time, and in the contentions of Fielding and Sterne that they will not be bound 
in their novels by traditional notions of time. —L.B.H. 


Poetry 
2996. Crawford, Thomas. ,Political and Protest Songs in 18th Century Scotland II, 
ScS, 14:2, 1970, 105-131. [This deals with 18th-century election ballads, of which 
Burns's are the best known.] These songs of the Left, illustrating every shade of 
opinion not specifically Tory or Jacobite, fall into four classes: Whig and Anti- 
Jacobite songs; Freemason songs; songs of social protest; and songs of the democratic 
movement of the French Revolution. [Numerous examples of these types of songs are 
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cited.. The text of a little-known poem entitled The Tree of Liberty, attributed to Burns, 
is given in full, and its background shown to be found in the popular poetry of England 
and Scotland in the closing years of the century. For Part I seé ScS, 14:1, 1970, 1-33 
(AES, 14:7, Mar. 1971, 2055).] - —E.L.S. 


ҮІ. ROMANTIC 
John Aikin 

2997. Budka, Metchie J. E. The American Notebooks of Julian Ursyn Niemcewicz, 
SEER, 43:100, Dec. 1964, 188-191. Aikin's A Winter Piece (1791) influenced the 
development of the ballad in Poland. During а stay (1797-1802) in America, Niemce- 
wicz, who early experimented with the ballad in Poland, recorded a version of Aikin's 
ballad which later became the source of the duma-ballad Zima. Aikin's poem, itself in 
imitation of another ballad, Maid in Bedlam, relates the sentimental tale of an unmar- 
ried girl alone in the winter's cold, abandoned by the father of her child and denied 
shelter by her own father. Niemcewicz, in his poem, dwells longer on the winter scene 
and resolves the ambiguity of “Тһе lad that left my love for gold” by stating clearly 
that the young man left for a richer woman. —J.L.G. 


Thomas Bewick 
2998. Bain, Iain. Bewick Mss Check-list Addenda, PrivL, 3:4, Win. 1970, 233. The 
Laing Art Gallery collection (Newcastle) includes over 280 Bewick letters. — —E.Y.M. 


William Blake 
2999. Simmons, Robert, and Janet Warner. Blake's “Arlington Court Picture"; The 
Moment of Truth, SIR, 10:1, Win. 1971, 3-20. The picture is composed of two oppos- 
ing patterns, the circular "eternal realm" and the triangular "mortal and rational," 
the world of Greek values. Тһе man in red is at the moment of seeing the "fallen, 
illusory world he has created by separating himself from the divine" and is about to 
begin the journey back to his "eternal self." Тһе veiled woman is the false emanation, 
representative of the nature world of Beuleh; the nude woman is the true emanation, 
Jerusalem. —N.D.M. 


3000. Grant, John E. Redemptive Action in Blake's “Arlington Court Picture,” SIR, 
10:1, Win. 1971, 21-26. Simmons and Warner [see preceding abstract] err in their 
interpretation of the relationship of the man in red and the nude woman, of the 
geometry of the picture, and of the relationship between the two women. Blake’s 
painting "The Whirlwind of Lovers" is "an elucidation of the cloud vortex of [the 
former picture], one that must be effecting a Resurrection in the perfection of sensual 
enjoyment" Тһе man іп red is a conjuror trying,to reconnect Heaven and Earth. 

—N.D.M. 


Lord Byron 
3001. Woodhouse, C. M. Byron and the First Hellenic Tourists, EDH, 36, 1970, 
147-166. Before Byron's first visit to Greece in 1809, travel accounts written by 
British tourists and scholars did not show any interest in Greece as such or in the 
Greeks, who were regarded as inferior people and not as the inheritors of an illustrious 
tradition. Influenced by Byron's unprejudiced judgment, the British attitude began to 
change. Philhellenism began to spread among Whigs and Radicals, but not among the 
Tories. —K.P.SJ. 


$ 


v 
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Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


3002. Wojcik, Manfred. Coleridge: Symbol, Organic Unity, and Modern ‘Acsihetic 
Subjectivism, ZAA, 18:4, 1970, 355-390. René Wellek’s attempt at claiming Coleridge 
as an ancestor of the new criticism by defining it as “ ‘the new organistic and symbolistic 
formalism’ " (The Concept of Realism in Literary Scholarship in Concepts of Criticism, 
Yale U., 1963) must necessarily fail as the “latter term is an explicit denial of both 
the former.” The sense attached by Coleridge and the classical German aesthetes 
(Hegel, Goethe, and Schelling) to the terms “symbolic” (in Hegel's terminology "ideal") 
and “organic” is a negation of formalism. .. . —W.E. 


Maria Edgeworth 
3003. Colvin, Christina Edgeworth. Marla Edgeworth’s Tours in Ireland, SN, 42:2, 
1970, 319-329. In 1809 Edgeworth stayed with James Corry at Shantonagh, and іп 
1810 she went to Kilkenny to see Corry act in private theatricals. These visits, together 
with an 1806 trip to Rostrevor, provided material which Edgeworth used in Ormond 
(1817), Patronage (1814), and Ennui (1809). [Parts of two letters from Rostrevor, 
one to her stepmother and one to her aunt, are printed.} —A.B.F. 


: Leigh Hunt 
3004. Hudnall, Cis E. Leigh Hunt on Keats: Two New Poems, SHR, 4:4, Fall 
1970, 358-362. Two inferior sonnets [quoted] on Keats by Hunt in the London weekly, 
the Mirror, in 1830, seem to perpetuate a sentimental view of the dead poet but 
actually show “awareness of an intellectual thrust” іп Keats. —S.M.A.W. 


i , John Keats 
3005, Sperry, Stuart M., Jr. Romance as Wish-Fulfillment: Keats’s THE EVE OF 
ST. AGNES, SIR, 10:1, Win. 1971, 27-43. The poem combines the traditional allure 
of romance with sophisticated ironical awareness. It shows “the imagination and its 
processes," especially the process of wish-fulfillment. Porphyro's desire creates the 
conditions of its fulfillment, which is effected when Porphyro merges with Madeline's 
dream. This is combined with the "dislocation and excess towards which romance, by 
its very nature, tends." —N.D.M. 


Cf.: Item 3004. 


'Thomas Love Peacock 
3006. Gallon, D. М. T. L. Peacock's Later Years: The Evidence of Unpublished 
Letters, RES, 20:79, Aug. 1969, 315-319. Although they provide few facts to add to 
the account of his life, Peacock's letters to John Cam Hobhouse (Lord Broughton) fill 
out details of his friendship with Lord Broughton, shed light on his retirement, and 
provide information concerning his domestic misfortunes. —L.B.H. 


Poetry 
3007. Bloom, Harold. First and Last Romantics, SIR, 9:4, Fall 1970, 225-232. 
Romanticism fuses romance and prophecy in a quest for immortality through poetry. 
The “High” Romantics (Blake, Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats) return to the “Romantic 
invention" of the English Renaissance and hence find immortality through the Imagina- 
tion. The “last” Romantics (Yeats, Lawrence, and Graves) turn to more obscure sources 
and ultimately lose themselves in "phantasmagoria" and illusion. —N.D.M. 


3008. Peckham, Morse. On Romanticism: Introduction, SIR, 9:4, Fall 1970, 217- 
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224. The Romantics met the "crisis in European culture" with "cultural alienation and 
social isolation." The apocalyptic—as in Blake— is anti-Romantic because it is uncor- 
rected by experience and because it believes that “absolute truth may be arrived at." 
The true Romantic knows that subject and object are “іп a condition of irresolvable 
tension," and that "cultural transcendence" is the only true.solution to alienation and 
isolation. ; —N.D.M. 


General қ 
3009. Rosen, Marvin S. Authors and Publishers: 1750-1830, Sc&Soc, 32:2, Sp. 1968, 
218-232. After 1750 patronage ceased, and from 1750-1830 no writer could earn a 
living by what he wrote, hence 19th-century British society was perhaps the first power- 
ful civilization that was unable to produce any significant literary and intellectual 
support for its system of values. The best writing of the period contains "steady 
criticism of capitalist society" and asserts that “the ruling class was hopelessly, 
irredeemably corrupt." Some modern scholars explain this phenomenon as being the 
result of loss of religious faith. But a close examination of the way artists viewed 
their relationship with publishers and with the bourgeois readers publishers catered to, 
would suggest a different, economic explanation for the alienation of the artist. Writers 
saw themselves as victims exploited by a degrading economic system. As outsiders, 
some of them took opium or espoused "art for art's sake" to escape an oppressive social 
climate, but others responded more positively by endorsing various forms of social 
rebellion. —J.F.A. 


3010. Roscoe, S. J. Lumsden & Son, of Glasgow: .Prologomenon for a Bibliography 
of the Books for Children and Chap-Books Put Out by the Firm in the Early Years of 
the Nineteenth Century, PrivL, 3:4, Win. 1970, 220-226. This firm published many 
small well-printed juveniles and a number of smaller, ill-printed chapbooks. Тһе latter 
are especially hard to trace now. [The author appeals for information about copies of 
these books and the firm of Lumsden.] (Illustrated) —RE.Y.M. 


3011. Sowder, William J. Notes on Periodicals, ESQ, No. 53, 4th Qt. 1968, 36-51. 
[A capsule analysis of the origin, type, and nature of numerous 19th-century British 
periodicals is given.] —L.W.D. 


ҮШ. VICTORIAN 


Matthew Arnold ` 
3012. Hamilton, Kenneth. Verifiable Christianity: From Arnold to Van Buren, CJTh, 
11:3, July 1965, 156-163. In The Secular Meaning of the Gospel, Based on an Analysis 
of Its Language (Macmillan, 1963), Paul Van Buren accepts the linguistic approach to 
the Bible and the theories of R. D. Braithwaite, who in turn relied heavily on Arnold’s 
ideas, In Literature and Dogma, Arnold postulated the idea that the true meaning of 
religion was morality touched by the emotion, which was the true spirit of man. 
Although Arnold called this a natural fact, it cannot be empirically verified. Van Buren 
restates this idea in terms of a Christian view, man’s intention to behave in a certain 
manner; but just as Arnold failed to secularize the Victorian churches, so: will Van 
Buren’s revised version fail. —E.M.W. 


. . Walter Bagehot ' 
3013. St. John-Stevas, Norman. Walter Bagehot, EDH, 36, 1970, 133- 146. For 
Bagehot literature meant recreation, His literary criticism is practica] rather than meta- 
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physica] and favors the biographical approach. Although it is idiosyncratic, it is pene- 
trating, especially in Papers assessments of his contemporaries. He can still be 
read with profi t. Е —K.P.SJ. 


The Brontés 
3014. Gérin, Winifred. The Effects of Environment on the Bronté Writings, EDH, 
36, 1970, 67-83. In the writings of the Bronté sisters nature is never a mere decoration. 
Intimate knowledge of outdoor life and the freedom to enjoy it influenced their works 
profoundly. —K.P.SJ. 


І Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
3015. Arinshtein, Leonid. A CURSE FOR A NATION: A Controversial Episode in 
Elizabeth Barret Browning's Political Poetry, RES, 20:77, Feb. 1969, 33-42. Browning’s 
attitude towards events in Italy from Feb. 1859 to her death in June 1861 influenced her 
feelings about British foreign policy. These feelings were expressed in Poems before 
Congress in which Curse for a Nation appeared. The poem had been published four 
years earlier in a Boston abolitionist journal. However, it was read as an invective 
against England, a reading justified by the context of the book. In spite of her dis- 
claimer to the Athenaeum—that the poem had been addressed to the American Negro 
question and not to Britain’s—she was quite aware of the ambiguity. —L.B.H. 


Arthur Hugh Clough 
3016. Greenberger, Evelyn Barish. SALSETTE AND ELEPHANTA: Ап Unpublished 
Poem by Clough, RES, 20:79, Aug. 1969, 284-305- This poem, written іп 1839 for 
the Newdigate poetry prize at Oxford, is Clough's first attempt at what was to become 
the poetic form in which he worked best. [The text is printed with descriptive and 
critical commentary.] - —L.B.H. 


. Charles Dickens 
3017. Katona, Anna. The Dickens Centenary Year in Hungary, DSNL, 2:1, Mar. 
1971, 19-25. Тһе centenary year, like earlier anniversaries, inspired little academic 
study. Dickens was widely admired for his insistence, in contrast to much European 
realism, on morality, an insistence well received by the "depressed" Hungarians in the 
decades after 1849. And as early as Pickwick, they admired his love of liberty, democ- 
racy, and country. Some, a century ago, objected to his "genre of sketches" as a 
limiting example for native writers. By the anniversary of 1912, Dickens's past influ- 
ence was acknowledged by some and ignored by those critics attracted to modernist 
innovations. While new editions and translations continue to appear, Hungarian critics 
have left Dickens, and even modernist revaluations of him, unexplored. —LJ.D. 


3018. Cohn, Alan M., and Kenneth Denning. The Dickens Checklist, DSNL, 1:3, Dec. 
1970, 26-29. [This checklist of recently published primary and secondary materials, 
including references to reviews, is annotated.] —LJ.D. 


3019. Cohn, Alan M., and Kenneth Denning. The Dickens Checklist, DSNL, 2:1, Mar. 
1971, 28-30. [This checklist of recently -published primary and secondary materials, 
including references to reviews is annotated.]. - —L.J.D. 


СЕ: Item 3210. ` 
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George Gissing ,: s 
3020. Fernando, Lloyd. Gissing’s Studies in *Vulgarism": Aspects of His . Anti- 
feminism, SoRA, 4:1, 1970, 43-52. Although it has been assumed that Gissing was 
sympathetic to the feminist cause, he was really anti-feminist in his novels, which depict 
the growing vulgarity of society. Gissing, an intellectual aristocrat, sympathized with 
the lower classes, and women, but was repelled by their rise as symbolizing the growing 
vulgarity. His bias appears in his portraits of career feminists and foundering marriages, 
especially in The Whirlpool, which presents a modern problem in the Victorian three- 
decker form of Eliot. —E.NJ. 


Thomas Hardy | 

3021. Egan, Joseph 7. Тһе Fatal Suitor: Early Foreshadowing in TESS OF THE 
D'URBERVILLES, TSL, 15, 1970, 161-164. In the opening pages Hardy fore- 
shadows the life of Tess. (See also Philip Mahone Griffith, The Image of the Trapped 
Animal in Hardy’s TESS OF THE D'URBERVILLES, TSE, 13, 1963, 85-94 [AES, 

7:10, Dec. 1964, 2861]. This critical approach, to the aesthetic design of the early part 
of the novel shows “that in ‘Phase the First—The Maiden’ Hardy also utilizes vegeta- 
tive imagery . . . vivid metaphorical passages and further hints of the legendary, to 
foreshadow the essential elements in the Tess-Alec relationship." Changes in season 
parallel] changes in Tess; vegetative imagery suggests sensuality and Alec’s future 
seduction of Tess; the “wild ride" is “a prophecy of the girl's sexual initiation.” —-K.B. 


. G.M. Hopkins 
3022. White, Norman. A Date for С. M. НорКіпев WHAT BEING IN RANK-OLD 
NATURE..., RES, 20:79, Aug. 1969, 319-320. Hopkins's “fragment . . . can be dated 
not earlier than June or July 1878, and . . . probably belongs to those months." 
—L.B.H. 


Francis Jeffrey , 
3023. Hatch, Ronald B. “This Will Never Do,” RES, 21:81, Feb. 1970, 56-62. The 
selections in Contributions to the EDINBURGH REVIEW by Francis Jeffrey, edited 
by Jeffrey himself, are not identical with the original articles in the Edinburgh Review. 
The number of changes, for example, in the four essays on George Crabbe, is very 
large, with few of the changes acknowledged. These are verbal changes, "retrench- 
ments" (in which the original meaning is seldom altered), and gerieral changes that alter 
the original meaning. —L.B.H. 


Douglas Jerrold : 
СҰ: Item 3029. 


Henry Kingsley | 
3024. Baxter, Rosilyn. Henry Kingsley and the Australian Landscape, ALS, 4:4, Oct. 
1970, 395-398. Nine watercolor paintings by Kingsley, located in the Mitchell Library, 
can be correlated with passages of Geoffry Hamlyn. —F.M.P. 


John Henry Newman 
3025. Tredway, Thomas. Newman: Patristics, Liberalism and Ecumenism, ChCen, 
82:32, Aug. 11, 1965, 987-929. Although Newman is looked upon by Protestants as 
an irreconcilable Roman Catholic, he can be seen as a symbol for the ecumenical hopes 
of modern churches. He himself stated that, once converted, his beliefs never changed, 
and that what attracted him to Catholicism was the continuity of the faith from the first 
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Christian centuries on. However, it.is his assertion of the necessity for Christianity to 
be based on the life and. needs of the whole man and his belief in revelation as the 
ultimate authority that reflects the movement in the Roman Catholic Church today, 
thereby offering hope for ecumenism. = : —E.M.W. 


А ; Walter Pater. a 
3026. Herendeen, Warren. Three Unpublished Letters of Walter Pater, RES, 20: 77, 
Feb. 1969, 63-65. [The letters—one to Dr. John hagan t and two to Richard Le 


Gallienne—are зерии, ] : —L.B.H: 
Сауын 
Cf.: Item 3040. қ 
D. С. Rossetti 


Cf.: Item 3174. 


Robert Louis Stevenson 2. 
3027. Egan, Joseph J. Dark in the Poef's Corner: Stevenson's A LODGING FOR 
THE NIGHT, SSF, 7:3, Sum. 1970, 402-408. Stevenson's historically inaccurate por- 
trait of Francois Villon results from his view of Villon as an archetype of human 
degradation because of his refusal to take the blame for his failures. and to continue 
to strive against evil. Тһе story is a vivid chronicle of the inevitable tragedy of a soul 
that lacks fidelity to principles of human decency so gravely that its ge are perverted, 
with resulting self-injury and sal cia --ЛІР. 


Lord Tennyson . 
3028. іден; B. J. Dante, Byron, and Tennyson's Ulysses, TSL, 15, 1970, 143-159. 
Tennyson's Ulysses is indebted not only to Dante but also to Byron, especially to Canto 
ІШ of Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, which 15: “а significant source for the theme, imagery, 
and language of Ulysses.” In addition, there are traces of the Byrdnic hero: his lack 
of distinction between joy and pain, his absorption into-a world of feeling, and his 
spiritual arrogance. “The evidence of Byron’s influence on Ulysses also serves to 
justify to some extent the anti-Victorian and Byronic readings of the poem which have 
predominated in recent years." . —K.B. 


William Makepeace Thackeray - 

3029. Kelly, Richard. The Birth of a Snob: Douglas Jerrold and William Makepeace 
Thackeray and the JENKINS PAPERS, SNL, 8:1, Fall 1970, 10-15. Jerrold’s work 
which appeared in Punch in 1843 and 1844 strongly influenced Thackeray’s Snobs of 
England. Índeed, Thackeray wrote some of the papers, though he did not originate the 
earlier idea. The original of the snob Jenkins was Rumsey Forster, a social reporter, 
who believed Thackeray had created Jenkins and snubbed him at every opportunity. 

—K.D.H. 


Oscar Wilde 
3030. Poteet, Lewis:J. Romantic Aesthetics in Oscar Wildes MR. №. HL, SSF, 7:3, 
Sum. 1970, 458-464. The Portrait of Mr. W. H. is an experiment in the mode of 
fiction as criticism that Wilde continued in The Picture of Dorian Gray. In his 
approach to Shakespeare's sonnets Wilde reaffirms the subjectivity of art. He also 
exercises his theory of the impressive, subjective nature of criticism, especially when it 
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is based on biography. The cyclical pattern of belief and doubt in the story suggests 
the relativity of criticism and the impossibility of ultimate тезден — І.Р. 


Fiction 


3031. Smith, Sheila M. Blue Books and Victorian Novelists, RES, 21:81, Feb. 1970, 
23-40. Blue-book reports commissioned by the Government explored social problems 
using a variety of statistics. Yet in these reports people were not always faceless 
numbers, but were frequently reminiscent of characters in novels of the time. Both 
the novelist's subject-matter and method were related to those of the scientific observer. 
Kingsley in Yeast and Disraeli in Sybil used the 1843 Report on the Employment of 
Women and Children in Agriculture. ‘Kingsley’s interest is attributable to his brother- 
in-law Sidney Godolphin Osborne, who supplied evidence, while Disraeli created 
character and idiom out of Blue-book facts. —L.B.H. 


General 
Cf.: Items 2977 and 3011. 


ҮШІ. MODERN ' 
John Arden 

3032. Mills, John. Love and Anarchy in SERJEANT MUSGRAVE'S DANCE, DramS, 
7:182, Win. 1968-69, 45-51. Arden’s play is less about pacificism than about 
anarchy. Man is not free whether as a soldier, a deserter, or a civilian; “һе encounters 
those who wish him to conform to their point of view and use authority, discipline, or 
brutality to achieve their ends." One survives by refusing to be used, and the best one 
can do is to seek out love for individuals. One dies in the end for there is no escaping 
the forces that are trying to kill. But Arden maintains that love and life, before this 
happens, are an escape from authority. . —M.J.P. 


3033. Page, Malcolm. The Motives of Pacifists: John Arden’s SERJEANT MUS- 
GRAVE'S DANCE, DramS, 6:1, Sp./Sum. 1967,. 66-73. Although Arden is often 
considered England's best contemporary playwright, his most discussed play continues 
to puzzle or anger many critics, despite his frequent explaining of his objectives іп 
articles and interviews. Arden, through comment on the contemporary scene, wishes 
to express what is permanently important. Social relevance, he believes, should be 
expressed through moral concern and hatred of injustice and meanness. His morality, 
however, is unorthodox, and he suggests that outrageous behavior "cannot be tolerated 
in an ordered, civilized society." Arden thus presents both sides of the situation, 
but his conclusions are obscured because he “evolves his judgments only as he writes," 
preferring not to express a preconceived opinion. Serjeant Musgrave's Dance “is not 
intended to encourage pacifists to believe that universal acceptance of their views is 
close or certain." Although he includes his horror of violence, he speaks to pacifists 
to look to themselves first. —M.J.P. 


W. H. Auden 
3034. Hazard, Forrest E. THE ASCENT OF Е 6: А New Interpretation, TSL, 15, 
1970, 165-175. There is considerable evidence that Auden and Isherwood intended to 
portray Michael Ransom as “а modern version of the mythical hero." Auden's and 
Isherwood's statements about the play suggest that the ascent of the mountain is a 
“symbol of the geste" and that Ransom's life was patterned after T. E. Lawrence's, 
who, Isherwood states, “was the myth hero of the 30's." In addition, the myth hero 
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usually has an antagonistic twin brother, in this case James, who establishes a rapport 
with nature and has superior intelligence. At times Ransom appears unheroic, but he 
gradually becomes able to overcome temptation and lead on to the summit. --К.В. 


The Beatles 
СЕ: Item 2929. : 


Samuel Beckett 
3035. Gilbert, Sandra M. “All The Dead Voices? DramS, 6:3, Sp. 1968, 244-257. 
Although Krapp's Last Tape has received comparatively little critical attention, it is 
in many respects Beckett's finest short play. The theme of aging, of giving up, appears 
throughout Beckett's writing. In art and memory life is heightened, "raised to the 
sweetest limits of possibility—and thus they constitute the only reality worth having,” 
but in the sense in which the inevitability of decay is an inescapable part of living, 
we can easily comprehend old Krapp's terrible sadness. —M.J.P. 


3036. Dukore, Bernard Е. The Other Pair in WAITING FOR GODOT, Drams, 
7:1&2, Win. 1968-69, 133-137. 'That the essential does not change is not only an 
important theme in Beckett’s Waiting for Godot, but also a reason for two acts and 
two pairs of characters. “Parallel characters, as well as repeated activities, may demon- 
strate unchanging essentials, for both, by showing. repetition, can imply universals." 
Although the difference in relationship between the pairs has often been pointed out, 
the game that Vladimir urges Estragon to play, that they are Lucky and Pozzo, may 
in reality be true. —M J.P. 


3037. Mood, John M. “Silence Within”: A Study of the RESIDUA of Samuel Beckett, 
SSF, 7:3, Sum. 1970, 385-401. In the past eight years Beckett has published a total of 
14 pages of prose fiction, making up the works entitled Enough, Imagination Dead 
Imagine, and Ping. They appear under the collective title Residua in the volume of 
shorter prose No's Knife (1967). Enough is unique in its use of first-person narration 
by a woman. In Imagination Dead Imagine Beckett uses third-person narration for 
the first time since Watt. In its concentration and density the work suggests a residuum. 
Ping is a literal residue in two ways: it came out of the scrapping ` of a much larger 
work, and it is the last of 16 versions. i --ГІР. 


‘Anthony Burgess 
3038. DeMott, Benjamin. God's Plenty in a Flood of Proper and Improper Nouns, 
SatR, 54:13, March 27, 1971, 31, 39-41 (rev.art, МЕ, Knopf, 1970). Burgess's 
celebration of language informs all his novels, most notably and forcefully his most 
recent one. In MF, Burgess sees language as a metaphor which can elucidate areas of 
human life otherwise not illuminated. Burgess, through the hero, calls for a return to 
the “variousness” of life and makes that return in his obsession with the power of words. 
Thus he uses language to clarify life's circumstances and at the same time illustrates 
his purpose by his own use of words. —M.D.R. 


Ralph Chubb 
3039. Reid, Anthony. Ralph Chubb, the Unkown; Part I: His Works, PrivL, 3:4; 
Win. 1970, 193-213. [As copyright-holder for Chubb's works and custodian of the 
Chubb archives and Memorial Collection, the author wishes to make Chubb's work 
better known and more available. He lists books published by Chubb in chronological 
order with bibliographical descriptions and notes. Annotated lists of articles by and 
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For Part L see PrivL, 39, Aut. 1970, 141-156 ie 14:9, May 1971, 2136). llus- 
trated) —E.Y.M. 


Joseph Conrad 
3040. Duncan-Jones, E. E. Some Sources of CHANCE, RES, 20:80, Nov. 1969, 
468-471. Many touches in the portrait of Captain Anthony derive from Patmore's 
work, and the story of Flora de Barral апа her. governess is reminiscent of James's 
Tbe Turn of the Screw. А i 222 В.Н. 


3041. Nash, Christopher, More Light on THE SECRET AGENT, RES, 20:79, Aug. 
1969, 322-327. Conrad read accounts surrounding, the Greenwich Park explosion with 
more care than he admitted. Spurces for the "other. man"—the man who accompanied 
the person carrying the bomb—and. for some of the. police epode: can be traced to 
contemporary accounts. . m . —L.B.H. 


3042. O'Brien, Justin. Camus and. Conrad: An Hypothesis, RR, 58:3, Oct. 1967, 
196-199. Whether Camus ever read Conrad's The Secret Sharer is still not known. 
There are, however, striking similarities between this work and Camus's novel La Chute 
as well as the short story L’hfte. All three works. present the idea of l'étranger, and 
the situation in La Chute approximates that in Conrad's work. It is the solitude, the 
eccentricities, and the problem of being an unwilling Jaw enforcer on the part of the 
schoolmaster in L’héte which links the main character in that story (from the collection 
entitled L'exil et le royaume) to the captain in The Secret Sharer. : —ІК.К, 


T. S. Eliot 


3043. Wasson, Richard. The Rhetoric of Theatre: The Conine of T. S. 
Eliot, DramS, 6:3, Sp. 1968, 231-243. Harry, the principal, character.in The Family 
Reunion, "is aware that he isa dramatic figure, а character in a play, a part of a formal 
artifice." Eliot's rhetoric must be understood because it develops into a reconsideration 
of his relationship to the present, as well as being one of the significant facts of his 
drama. Eliot blames the realists, who assume that life off-stage is unmarked by the 
awareness of role-playing and is totally unrhetorical, for the demise of rhetoric 
in the theater. Through study of Eliot's rhetoric we "see more clearly the illusions of 
the presentational stage, and by implication the presentational world." He is linked 
with the traditional rhetoric of medieval and renaissance drama and with the con- 
temporary, thus fulfilling his idea that the function of.the poet is to link the past 
and the future through his present. —MJ.P. 


3044. Elmen, Paul. The Magical Journey of T. S. Eliot, ChCen, 82:20, May 19, 1965, 
649-652. Eliots Journey of the Magi has the merit of an epitaph, revealing frugally 
the whole life of the man. Written in 1927, it is a report on the long journey from 
skepticism to belief. Deeply immersed in the world he was.to reject, just as the Magi 
were before setting out, Eliot looks at the banality of the world with the disenchanted 
eye of а hermit. Тһе poem is based on the archetypal myth of the perilous quest, here 
а difficult and dangerous journey that could probably have been endured had not the 
arrival at the stable proved anticlimactic. Eliot's turning to God had something of the 
same dull inevitability: in some ways like à death, in others it really. was а death, but 
there was a birth as well. ; —M.A.G. 
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3045. Knust, Herbert. Sweeney Among the Birds and Brutes, Arcadia, 2:2, 1967, 204- 
217. Investigation of Eliots use of Sweeney іп four poems and two dramatic frag- 
ments, through а study of.the allusive qualities -of the name, yields insight into the 
character's complexity. The name has been traced to a Gaelic king Suibhne, to the 
Scandinavian swayne (young.man, servant, swineherd, warrior), and has been confused 
with swan (ON) and with swine (OE). Though these origins may be etymologically 
questionable, the allusiveness of the words may have. generated ideas and images for 
Eliot. Both the Irish king and Eliot's Sweeney are fallen heroes whose bodies degenerate 
and who are in a state of frenzy. Sweeney is a retired boxer (warrior) with swinish 
traits, and a frequenter of brothels (swain): whose partner is Doris (female counterpart 
of a swain in pastoral poetry) Не: is.also associated with. nightingales (the Tereus 
myth) and with the swan. From this double perspective of bird (spirit) and brute (body), 
Hliot's epigraphs to Sweeney Agonistes may be interpreted as: Sweeney is in agony, 
for his soul (swan) and body (swine) identities are at war. He will find spiritual peace 
only if he will shake off his animal. nature. . —M.A.G. 


Cf.: Item 2913. 


l 2 Ian Fleming 
3046. Boyd, Ann S. James Bond: Modem- -day Dragonslayer, ChCen, 82:20, May 19, 
1965, 644-647. Can we perhaps find in the James Bond series a 20th-century layman’s 
analysis of the relationship between the demonic and individual responsibility? Does 
Bond speak to us as significantly as his analogues (Perseus, St. George, Don Quixote, 
Christian) spoke to their contemporaries? The Bond series is relevant to the search 
for values and for a hero figure who will defend justice and humanity. It is the saga 
of a modern Philistine, a knight of faith, fighting the demons that attack contemporary 
mankind. Individually, the adventures parody the form of the detective thriller. Filem- 
ing's tacit intent was perhaps to name and destroy the modern gods of our society, which 
are actually the expressions of the demonic in contemporary disguise. —M.A.G. 


Ford Madox Ford 
3047. Aldridge, Johi W. Alienated, Alienating Victorian Man of Letters, SatR, 54:14, 
Apr. 3, 1971, 23-25, 36 (rev.-art., Arthur Mizener, The Saddest Story: A Biography of 
Ford Maddox Ford, World, 1970). "The recent revival of interest in Ford has produced 
а number of critical studies, memoirs, and biographies. Among the last is Mizener's 
comprehensive and detailed work, which is especially valuable for information per- 
taining to Ford's character and career, particularly the fortunes and misfortunes of 
both his personal relationships and literary endeavors. —M.D.R. 


Е.М. Forster 
3048. Scott, Paul. India: А Post-Forsterian View, EDH, 36, 1970, 113-132. Forster’s 
Anglo-Indian characters may be real enough, but the reader has an uncomfortable 
feeling that he has never actually met them. This does not invalidate the structure of 
Forster’s novel, but it'makes his image of India appear slightly out of focus. Never- 
theless, many of Forster's desctiptions of Anglo-Indian relations are still true today. 
—K.P.SJ. 


` John ‘Galsworthy 
3049. Christian, В. Е. An Unpublished Letter by Maksim Gor'ky, SEER, 42:98, Dec. 
1963, 189-191. Ina letter to Galsworthy, dated Jan. 29, 1923, from Sarrow, here pub- 
lished for the first time, Gorky declines an invitation to a P.E.N. club dinner, to be 
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given in London on May 1, 1923. This letter is important in that it contains a request 
for "an article on the present state of English literature—or a study on some English 
author, perhaps Conrad." Galsworthy, then president of the P.E.N. club, in his reply 
of Feb. 7, regrets that Gorky cannot attend the dinner, and includes “а few: pages" 
on modern English literature for Gorky's journal. Galsworthy's article duly appeared 
in the first volume of Beseda (Sum. 1923) along with others on Mahatma Gandhi, 
Eugene O'Neill and the American drama, and on the present state of French literature 
in Belgium. —J.L.G. 


Robert. Graves ` 
3050. Leiher, Fritz. Utopia for Poets and Witches, RQ, 4:3, June 1970, 194-205 
(rev.-art). In Seven Days in New Crete (American title: Watch the Northwind Rise 
[Creative Age Press, 1949]) Graves created a utopia in which God is a female and 
women make up the ruling caste. His fantasy followed a number of serious anthro- 
pological studies and imaginative works in which matriarchal societies were described. 
Graves's novel, a work of fantasy, is set in a future similar to what we know of ancient 
Crete. By projecting his hero into the future Graves can offer a "What if—?” novel 
showing how the world might have evolved under a female rather than a male God 
and in a world ruled by poets. He can also offer illuminating comments on the 
inconsistencies of accepted middle-class wavs of life. —S.A.W. 


Christopher Isherwood 
СЕ: Item 3034. l ' 


James Joyce 

3051. Faj, Attila, Probable Byzantine and Hungarian Models of ULYSSES and FIN- 
NEGANS WAKE, Arcadia, 3:1, 1968, 48-72. Critical research has shown the influ- 
ence of West European writers on Ulysses and Finnegans Wake, but little attention has 
been given to the East European influence. Two works of the latter tradition—The 
Story of St. Cyprian, by Eudocia, wife.of Theodosius II, and The Tragedy of Man, by 
Inre Madach—provide the basic ideas for the two novels. The first uses Homer's two 
epics to create a new work, the story of Christ from the creation to His ascension; 
Joyce, using a Homeric framework in Ulysses, proved that the happenings of one 
weekday may contain as much as the Odyssey. Through Adam's dream of the future, 
the second work is, like Finnegans Wake, a record of the history of mankind, with the 
similarities extending even to the use of archetypes. But Joyce's Adam is the reverse 
of Madach's, which is based on Finno-Ugrian and Hungarian mythology, old and new. 

—HE.M.W. 


D. H. Lawrence 


3052. Wilding, Michael Between Scylla and Charybdis: KANGAROO and the Form 
of the Political Novel, ALS, 4:4, Oct. 1970, 334-348. In this work Lawrence was 
trying to dramatize the consciousness of the central character, Richard Somers, as well 
as examine the processes of revolutionary political activity. The old novel forms of 
naturalism and romance were not satisfactory for a new political ideal, so Lawrence 
attempted to move between them, using didacticism and the dramatization of Richard's 
reactions. Тһе first method has led to criticism of the novel's slowness, but the long 
speeches present Lawrence's view that politics is ultimately a futile activity. Certain 
other passages usually seen as irrelevant should be viewed as part of Richard's thought 
process, Lawrence’s experiment points up the difficulties of this type of fiction. 

—F.M.F. 
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3053. Wilding, Michael. *A New Show": The Politics of KANGAROO, Southerly, 
No. 1, 1970, 20-40. Lawrence's novel examines politics in a marital-sexual conflict. 
Because it focuses on a few individuals, its central theme has been identified as the 
importance of authoritarian leadership, but Somers's final rejection of the Diggers, led 
by Kangaroo, and the socialists is caused by his realization that individuals must be 
dominated under any political system. Somers opposes domination, whether of war- 
time regimentation, seen especially in the important chapter "Nightmare," of marriage, 
or of politics. . For Somers politics is "some general emotional, religious commitment"; 
hence, the novel has virtually no details of political life. His awareness that the men he 
is partly drawn to are substituting political activity for sexual activity results in his flight 
from Australia at the novel’s end. —F.M.P. 


3054. Burns, Robert. The Novel as a Metaphysical Statement: Lawrences THE 
RAINBOW, SoRA, 4:2, 1970, 139-160. In this novel Lawrence is making a meta- 
physical statement, not a religious one as his chapter endings imply. At the beginning, 
in telling of the generations of agrarian Brangwens, two tendencies are traced: the 
male, passive, material, downward tendency and the female, active, intellectual, upward 
tendency. These two tendencies are seen at work in the inner and outer lives of the 
industrial Brangwens: Tom, Lydia, Anna, Will, and Ursula. The splashy evangelistic 
chapter endings are superflous to Lawrence's statement of the plan of existence in the 
novel, but he evidently mistrusted his metaphysics and his art and added them. —E.N J. 


3055. Heuzenroeder, John. D. H. Lawrence's Australia, ALS, 4:4, Oct. 1970, 319- 
333. In Kangaroo, А Boy in the Bush, and St. Mawr, Lawrence showed more under- 
standing of Australia than merely a sensitivity to her topography. The primeval indiffer- 
ence of the land, the impermanent character of many towns, and the paradoxical blend- 
ing of lethargy with energy in so many Australians are all seen. Тһе vigor of the 
inhabitants would make Australia potentially a place of spiritual rejuvenation, but in 
the novels their apathy undermines their potential. —F.M.P. 


Katherine Mansfield 
3056. Baldishwiler, Eileen. Katherine Mansfield's Theory of Fiction, SSF, 7:3, Sum. 
1970, 421-432. Although Mansfield never produced a full-length discussion of the 
story-writer's art, her ideas on the subject have surprising depth and consistency. She 
felt that a coolly "objective" view of one's subject in a story is not enough. One must 
penetrate the subject until he is truly lost in the feelings and objects. She believed that 
neither "pattern" nor plot alone would guarantee a living form. She decried a lack of 
selectivity which produces a plethora of detail, resulting in dissipation of the total 
impression. In style she looked for precision and expressiveness. But only when the 
writer himself.is borne away, when he.passes beyond conveying knowledge, are his 
readers "literally enthralled." —]J J.P. 


3057. Mortelier, Christiane. The Genesis and Development of the Katherine Mans- 
field Legend іп France, AUMLA, No. 34, Nov. 1970, 252-263. Тһе growth and per- 
petuation in France of romantic legends surrounding Mansfield from the 20's to the 
present can be explained by noting that works central to an understanding of her work, 
notably her Journal and Letters, are still available only as edited by J. M. Murry in 
1927-1928, a time when he was strongly attracted to Catholicism. Murry's mystical 
leanings influenced his editorial decisions so. as to distort  Mansfield's work and, in 
turn, French impressions of it. . —F.M.P. 
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wee 0 - - -Fris Murdoch 
3058. Hicks, Granville. СТЕ Horizons, SatR, 52: 3, Jan. 18, 1969, 32 (rev.-art., 
Irish Murdoch, Brono’s Dream, Viking, 1268). Love in various forms is the general 
theme of Murdoch’s novels, inclüding the most recent, which centers in the relation- 
ship between love and death. The sto-y the novel tells is a complicated one 
, incorporating other aspects of love, and having an existential turn, since Murdoch looks 
at.existence—and love—Wwithout préconceived ideas about what it should be. The title 
Character is dying, and the action of the'book centers in this process. The confronta- 
tion of love ‘and death; -an: existential view of life “and hence love, and the mystery 
created by surprise form a novel which seeks-to reveal' truth and may not altogether 
lack success. —M.D.R. 


-Harold Pinter 


3059, Gólditous, Herbert. No So Puzzling Pinter: THE HOMECOMING, TA, 25, 
1969, 20-27. This play contrasts male ánd female attitudes toward sexuality. Women 
(Ruth) can accept erotic desire; men escape their contradictory feelings about sexuality 
by casting both themselves and women in various roles. Teddy and Max represent two 
extremes of male response. Мах can accept neither his need to love nor his need to 
be dominated. Teddy is unable to confront sexual conflict and escapes into the aridity 
of university life. The play recalls the concluding section of Joyce's Ulysses in its 
refusal to make moral judgments or “to raise questions about ultimate values.” —A.G. 


3060. Mast, Gerald. ` Pinters HOMECOMING, DramS, 6:3, Sp. 1968, 266-277. For 
many; the bizarre puzzle of this play is "tc discover the rationality and importance of 
the play's apparently incredible climax," but the ending -is incredible only if the audi- 
ence assumes that it-has been watching а conventional drama. Despite the seeming 
naturalism of its opening, the play is consistent with Pinter's other work. Pinter often 
begins with the familiar and transforms it into something strangely unfamiliar. The 
premise on which the transformation works is that life is not as familiar and clearly 
patterned as we would like to believe. —M.J.P. 


3061. Pesta; John. Pinter's Caen, DrarrS, 6:1, Sp./Sum. 1967, 54-65. In play after 
play Pinter has insisted on the precariousness of man’s existential security. His device 
for expressing this theme is the usurper, a menacing figure who undermines the 
existence of the other characters, sometimes finding himself undermined. In early 
plays, such as The Dumb Waiter, “this figure appears as a mysterious agent in direct 
conflict with a gradually disintegrating victim." In latet works, like The Caretaker, the 
more complicated relationships between the usurpers and their victims are explored. 
Although Pinter. has adopted certain conventions of the absurd dramatists, he stands 
outside the main.current of this drama, lacking the viciously grotesque quality of much 
absurd theater. He has, however, been influenced by the themes of these playwrights. 

—M.J.P. 


George Bernard Shaw 
3062. Hornby, Richard. The Symbolic Action of HEARTBREAK HOUSE, Drams, 
7:1&2, Win. 1968-69, 5-24. It has becom? common to compare Shaw’s play to the 
plays of the theater of the absurd. The short, choppy sentences, the weary tone, and 
the lack of communication are very unlike Shaw's usual rhetorical brilliance. Yet for 
all its strangeness, the play resembles earlier Shaw plays, such as Major Barbara. 
Although unrealistic, the plot is far from disorganized; symbolically, the action is clear 
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and incisive. Alcohol is actually a shifting, ambivalent symbol—shifting in much the 
same way that the tone of the play is shifting and ambivalent: “simultaneously casti- 
gating and sympathetic, morbid and exhilarating, pratima and opomin? —MJ.P. 


Edith Sitwell 

3063. Mills, Ralph J., Jr. Edith Sitwell: Prophetess to an Age, ChCen, 82:20, Мау 19, 
1965, 652-655. The deaths of Sitwell and Eliot mark the passing of a remarkable 
literary generation. Sitwell’s contribution to literature is both unique and substantial. 
Like many of her contemporaries, she created from her writing and her personality a 


` myth about herself. She assumed two figurative roles within her work: the first, that 


of the gay, witty, irreverent, and sometimes scandalous author of the early books; the 
second, that of prophet and sage who has received the divine gift of vision after long 
struggle and inner torment. Her early and late poetry offers us images of hell and 
resurrection, the opposing states of man's spiritual being. —M.A.G. 


C. P. Snow 
3064. Hicks, Granville. Literary Horizons, SatR, 52:2, Jan. 11 ,1969, 78-79 (rev.-art:, 
C. P. Snow, The Sleep of Reason, Scribner's, 1970). Snow's 11-novel series, Strangers 
and Brotbers, is à mixture of fact and fiction, though more autobiographical than not. 
Тһе Sleep. of Reason has qualities visible in earlier installments—a variety of themes, 
а somewhat Victorian style, and retention of the major character, Lewis Eliot, as both 
participant and observer. At the same time, however, this: installment is unique since 
a pessimism surfaces which has on the whole been invisible in the preceding books. 
While this attitude seems out of place іп Snow—critics have faulted him for. being 
too cheery—the title book of the series reflects an initial tension not always resolvable 
for the good. In addition to this change in tone, The Sleep of Reason reflects Snow’s 
literary skills well. —M.D.R. 


Mariel Spark 
3065. Lodge, David. The Uses and Abuses of Omniscience: Method and Meaning in 
Muriel Spark’s THE PRIME OF MISS JEAN BRODIE, CritQ, 12:3, Aut. 1970, 235- 
257. ‘The flexible treatment of time and the strain of religious metaphor in this work 
serve to advance and expand the novel’s central themes, the imperfection of the world 
and the loss of primal innocence. —F.E. 


Тош Stoppard 
3066.  Gianakaris, C. J. Absurdism Altered: ROSENCRANTZ & GUILDENSTERN 
ARE DEAD, DramS, 7:1&2, Win. 1968-69, 52-58. Arthur Miller has long been “the 
acknowledged spokesman for that sizable portion of intellectuals and artists of our day 
who reject the nihilistic taint in one's approach to human existence without, on the 
other hand, slipping into the Pollyannish posture.” Although it is possible that по 
play written within the absurdist idiom can win full approval of the feeling humanist, 
Stoppard's play is a candidate for their approval. Though the format of the work 
derives from absurdist drama, “the sympathetic attention being paid men in their 
earthly dilemmas also comes across noticeably, mostly through a jeeringless laughter 
only rarely available to dark comedy.” Stoppard’s play contains both the absurdist 
insistence on illusions and ridiculousness and the activist position that one should “pick 
up the pieces of life and more forward as best as possible." —MJ.P. 
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Denton Welch 


3067. Phillips, Robert. BRAVE AND CRUEL: The Short Stories of Denton Welch, 
SSF, 7:3, Sum. 1970, 357-376. Welch’s short stories, which represent a significant 
portion of his work, are in many ways more satisfying and artistically successful than his 
novels. The collection of stories Brave and Cruel (1951) bears evidence for the first 
time of the existentialist thinking later fully expressed in his novel А Voice fhrongh a 
Cloud, which is generally regarded as his masterpiece. The themes in the stories reveal 
Welch’s concerns in all his writings—youth’s vulnerability, the impossibility of reciprocal 
love, and aberration and instability, among others. Welch did not succeed more totally 
anywhere than in the story The Fire in the Wood, which fuses symbol and theme, char- 
acter and act into a perfect whole. —]J.J.P. 


William Batler Үсен 
3068. Hoffmann, Gerhard. Die Funktion der Lieder іп Yeats’ Dramen, Anglia, 89:1, 
1971, 87-116. As a lyric poet as well as a dramatist, Yeats attached an unusual signifi- 
cance to the inter-relationship of words and music; however, the two were not of equal 
importance, and his introductions indicate that the word always had precedence. 
Actually music bored him. Nonetheless, the songs in the dramas must be considered 
part of the poet's total "oeuvre." We can trace his growing mastery of song as a 
function of his plays, reaching a high point in Deirdre (1907). Songs are heard at 
the first entrances of the protagonists, again at the climaxes or turning points, and then 
at the end, where they give emphasis to the deaths of the couple. In his last plays songs 
as dramatic devices grow ripe, for instance in the Death of Cuchulain (1939). (In 
German) —T.W.R. 


Drama 

3069. Klein, Maxine. The Philosopher-Dramatists, DramS, 6:3, Sp. 1968, 278-287. 
That the 20th century has been one of moral and intellectual turbulence and the most 
revolutionary period in human history is without doubt. Yet men such as Sartre and 
Camus, while recognizing the absurdity of man’s lot and the totality of his freedom, 
insist that there are limits. The "aspects of Sartre's.and Camus's thought which .. 
have dramatic, philosophic and eminently human meaning for our age" are: "their 
insistence on describing man in a concrete situation in order to understand him, . 
their creating concrete situations in their novels and plays which are the concern of 
today; their insistence that man is solitary, unique, unlike all else, and incapable of 
being understood in terms of, or reduced to, anything else; their unswerving assertion . 
that the individual—the flesh—must be protected; their insistence that, given the 
fact that man is not responsible for his being here, that he is responsible neither for 
his pure facticity nor the world's impenetrability, he is still responsible—and still free; 
he is, in Sartre's words, not free not to be free." —MJ.P. 


Fiction 


3070. Barnett, Correlli. A Military Historian's View of the Great War, EDH, 36, 
1970, 1-18. The novelists who wrote about World War І had an enormous impact on 
the British public, but they are guilty of a very one-sided and misleading view of their 
subject. Most of the writers came from a sheltered 19th-century liberal background and 
their horrified and indignant reactions to war conditions are understandable. But 
precisely the same conditions prevailed among one third of Britain's population before 
the war, а fact unknown to the socially unenlightened war writers and their admirers. 
Тһе emotional response of the writers to the war and their insistence on small incidents 
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precluded a rational assessment of the war and an overall view of its origins and 
consequences; the disastrous results among their readers are evident even today. 
—K.P.SJ. 


3071. New, Melvyn. Ad Nauseam: А Satiric Device in Huxley, Orwell, and Waugh, 
SNL, 8:1, Fall 1970, 24-28. Huxley (Brave New World), Orwell (1984), and Waugh 
(Vile Bodies), among other satirists both ancient and modern, use the image of physical 
Sickness and vomiting as a metaphor for human corruption. Unlike others, however, 
the three modern satirists use this image іп a specific manner. “The nausea occurs in 
juxtaposition with a clear statement of the author's normative values, in each case 
expressed by an allusion to Shakespeare." —K.DH. 


Poetry 
3072. Abse, Dannie. Poetry and Poverty, PrivL, 3:4, Win. 1970, 214-219. [The author 
as editor of Poetry and Poverty, a periodical which appeared intermittently from 1949 
to 1957, tried to print "vital, angry, rough, urgent" poetry rather than the cool, formal 
poems then in style.] (Illustrated) —E.Y.M. 


3073. Church, Richard. The Melodic Lime, EDH, 36, 1970, 40-52. In the cultural 
chaos of today there are still some poets who cling to The Melodic Line: a belief in 
the sanity of the arts and in their truth and humility. Examples of The Melodic Line 
may be found in poems by Jack Clemo, Keith Douglas, and [Church himself]. 
--К.Р.8.1. 


Cf.: Item 3007. 


IX. GENERAL 


Association Books 
3074. Prance, Claude A. More Association Books, PrivL, 3:1, Sp. 1970, 26-33. [The - 
author describes various association books in his possession, including a number having 
to do with the 19th- and 20th-century theater, and Lady Cowper's volumes of The 
Spectator.] —E.Y.M. 


Bibliography 
3075. Bruford, Alan. Scottish Studies in 1969: An Annual Bibliography, ScS, 14:2, 
1970, 205-213. —HE.L.S. 


Comparative Literature 


3076. Cross, A. G. Karamzin and England, SEER, 43:100, Dec. 1964, 91-114. 
Nikolai Karamzin, the first Russian prose writer whose works appeared in an English 
magazine, was variously influenced by English poets, novelists, philosophers, and 
historians. Shakespeare, Ossian, Milton, Young, and Thompson played an important 
part in the early life of the Russian historian, who later developed an interest in Pope, 
Richardson, Fielding, and Sterne. In his Letters of a Russian Traveller (1801), trans- 
lated into English the year after its publication, Karamzin creates a sentimental picture 
of the England he toured when not yet 25. —I.LG. 
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AMERICAN 
П. THEMES AND TYPES 


Subjects 
3077. Sterne, Richard Clark. Puritans at Merry Mount: Variations on а Theme, АО, 
22:4, Win.. 1970, 846-848, 858. A comparison of two 19th-century fictional treatments 
of the conflict at Merry Mount—Hawthorne’s The Maypole of Merry Mount and John 
Lothrop Motley’s Merry-Mount—with two 20th-century versioris—Robert Lowell’s 
Endecott and the Red Cross and Richard L. Stokes’s Merry Mount—reveals a change 
in attitude toward the conflicting forces of hedonism and Puritanism. While Hawthorne 
and Motley both provide criticisms of Puritanism, both nonetheless acquiesce in its 
banishment of hedonistic revelry—Hawthorne on the grounds that Puritanism is more 
in accord with reality; Motley on the grounds that it is a progressive historical force. 
In the 20th-century versions, however, Puritanism is strictly damned. Stokes condemns 
it as repressing sexuality and releasing violence, while Lowell sees it as a paradigm of 
the savage power games men play. —P.L.K. 


Poetry 
Cf.: Item 3084. 


UP AEV EN TEENTH SNe 


Joel Barlow 

3078. Ball, Kenneth. American Nationalism and Esthetics in Joel Barlow's Unpub- 
lished DIARY—1788, TSL, 15, 1970, 49-60. Shortly after publication of The Vision 
of Columbus, Barlow toured Europe and recorded observations on political and 
aesthetic subjects in his Diary. In it Barlow "views the art, architecture, and gardens 
of Europe with a skeptical political eye, but with an appreciative aesthetic one." As 
ап American more accustomed to "simplicity, cleanliness and frugality," his patriotism 
is revealed in his attitude toward the European churches, paintings, and gardens. 
Indicative of his American pride is his recognition of paintings of Benjamin West rather 
than dwelling on those of Reubens or Raphael. "His expressions of approval of West's 
painting and Pope's garden are enlightening passages from his Diary which pes 
insight into 18th-century aesthetics and politics." —K.B 


IV. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 Е 


William Cullen Bryant 
3079. Bryant, William Cullen, II. Painting and Poetry: A Love Affair of Long Ago, 
AQ, 22:4, Win. 1970, 859-882. Тһе early history of the Hudson River School of 
painting reveals Bryant's great aid and services. And the influence of his poetry exceeds 
his practical support Asher Durand and Thomas Cole based some of their finest 
paintings on Bryant’s poems, but direct correspondence is less important than the fact 
that these men sbared a common sensibility and a kindred sentiment of Nature. One 
of the striking illustrations of the similarities between the poetry and painting of the 
period is the melancholy mood which permeates both forms, a melancholy based not 
just upon a sense of beauty's evanescence but upon an awareness of civilization's 
destructive effect upon the natural world. —P.L.K. 


William Ellery Channing 
3080. Hudspeth, Robert N. А Perennial Springtime: Channing’s Friendship With 
Emerson and Thoreau, ESQ, No. 54, ist Qt, Pt. 1, 1969, 30-36. Because Concord 
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was an “actual laboratory- of friendship" for all the Transcendentalists, Emerson and 
Thoreau were particularly concerned with friendship and the attitudes with which one 
should approach a relationship with a friend.' Thoreau felt that friendship was a path- 
way to the ideal, while Emerson dwelt more оп -the effect of friendship оп one's 
personality. Channing provided both Thoreau and Emerson with everything that each 
wanted in a friend. His fierce, wild independence refreshed each man, and both felt 
they attained the desired goals in their relationship with Channing. ` —L.W.D. 


James Fenimore Cooper- 
3081. McWilliams, John P., Jr. Cooper and the Conservative ‘Democrat, AQ, 22:3, 
Fall 1970, 665-677. The American Democrat has erroneously been seen as a definitive 
statement of Cooper's general outlook, but a close scrutiny of the work reveals that 
it is transitional, unsure, arid even contradictory. Measured against the earlier Notions 
of fhe Americans, The American Democrat shows Cooper attempting to hold onto his 
initial political convictions in the midst of changed conditions by shifting to more 
conservative positions —P. È K. 


' Evert А. Duyckinck 
3082. "Mize, George E. Evert Duyckinck: Critic to His Times, ESQ, No. 55; 2nd Qt., 
Pt. 3, 1969, 89-95. Because Duyckinck left no great body of creative literature, his 
monumental contribution to American literary criticism has largely been overlooked. 
Editor and author of several journals and volumes, he occupied a place of prominence 
in American letters for 40 years. Pursuing a philosophy of moderation and straight- 
forwardness, Duyckinck produced a school of criticism which places him foremost 
among the critics of the American Renaissance. He was friends with Melville; Bryant, 
Simms, and many otbers. | —L.W.D. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 
3083. Hart, John E. Man Thinking as Hero: Emerson's SCHOLAR Revisited, ESQ, 
No. 55, 2nd Qt., Pt. 3, 1969, 102-106. In The American Scholar, Emerson describes 
the pattern found in the ancient myth of the hero. The scholar, like the hero, searches 
for knowledge, discovers, learns, and returns to his known world to bestow life-giving 
knowledge upon others. —L.W.D. 


3084. Bloom, Harold. Bacchus and Merlin: The Dialectic of Romantic Poetry in 
America, SoR, 7:1, Jan. 1971, 140-175. Examination of four "first volumes" of 
American poetry-—Emerson's Poems (1846), E. A. Robinson's Torrent (1896), Hart 
Crane's White Buildings (1926), and Alvin Feinman's Preambles (1964)— reveals a 
governing dialectic in our poetry's central tradition, our version of Romanticism. The 
mode of continuity under study should be called "poetic. misprision" rather than 
influence. It may be observed that in Emerson there is а dialectic between assertion 
of imagination's autonomy and shrewd skepticism of any phenomenon reaching.too far 
into the unconditioned which recurs in every later Emersonian poet, except poets 
stemming from the later, resigned Emerson. Emerson's apocalyptic Bacchus is suc- 
ceeded by his Merlin, the archetypal American poem, perpetually rewritten by our 
best poets. The American muse is a "daimon of disorder" and is incarnated in Emerson, 
who stands at the center of our poetry. . —H.B. 


3085. Adams, Richard P. The Basic Contradiction i in Emerson, ESQ, No. 55, 2nd Qt., 
Pt. 3, 1969, 106-110. Emerson had considerable difficulty, as did many other 19th- 
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century writers, іп reconciling the concept of “а continually changing dynamic diversity" 
with the concept of Idealism and organic unity. The conflict adds power to Emerson's 
writings as he attempts to bridge the gap, to convince us that dynamic diversity is 
justified by organic unity, or to deny that change is real. —L.W.D. 


3086. Cook, Reginald L. Emerson and the American Joke, ESQ, No. 54, 1st Qt., Pt. 
1, 1969, 22-27. Though often subtly stated, Emerson's humor was nevertheless very 
real He felt the best joke to be a "sympathetic contemplation of things by the under- 
standing from the philosopher's point of view." One aspect of the American joke is 
political, as a great disparity may exist between "the professed and the actual" A 
moral aspect of the American joke is the connection of the Puritan ethic with the 
materialistic robber baron. A third aspect appears when belief in the "individual exalts 
the activist as manipulator of circumstance." Emerson's humor is often communicated 
through understatement and paradox. i © —L.W.D. 


3087. Glick, Wendell. The Moral and Ethical Dimensions of Emerson's Aesthetics 
ESQ, No. 55, 2nd Qt, Pt. 1, 1969, 11-18. Contrary to Perry Miller's supposition 
(From Edwards to Emerson in Interpretations of ‘American Literature, eds. Charles 
Fiedelson, Jr. and Paul Brodtkorb, Jr, Oxford U., N.Y., 1959) that Emerson’s 
transcendentalism is solely the result of a New England Calvinistic background, a 
careful study shows that Emerson's aesthetics came from Renaissance, Elizabethan, and 
Puritan influences. For Emerson, the poet must be one concerned with truth and 
beauty, simplicity of character, and subjugation of the senses. The poet must write 
only of the good and the sacred because the unethical man is unable to "create per- 
manent beauty through art." —L.W.D. 


3088. Mulqueen, James E. The Poetics of Emerson and Poe, ESQ, No. 55, 2nd Qt., 
Pt. 1, 1969, 5-11. Surprisingly, the poetics of Emerson and Poe are more closely 
related than one might think. Both are concerned with ontology, chronological rela- 
tionships, and imagination, but they do differ in their conceptions of the ideal poet. 
They embraced different criteria as critics. Emerson's evlauations were affected by his 
homiletic training, while Poe's analyses stem primarly from his appreciation of poeti- 
cal excitement. Emerson felt poetry to be a vehicle “for the expression of truths," while 
Poe occasionally had difficulty reconciling truth and poetry. —L.W.D. 


3089, Sanford, Charles L. Emerson, Thoreau, and the Hereditary Duality, ESQ, No. 
54, Ist Qt., Pts. 1&2, 1969, 36-43. Emerson and Thoreau spent their lives wrestling 
with means to reconcile successfully intellectual and emotional processes, to counteract 
the tendency in the 19th century to totally separate thought and feeling. They recog- 
nized the futility of embracing either science or religion wholly to the exclusion of the 
other. Emerson, although preaching moderation and toleration, was never able to 
transcend completely the gap between science and religion. Thoreau did occasionally, 
yet his works, too, show evidence of dualism. —L.W.D. 


3090. Strauch, Cari F. Emerson and the Longevity of the Mind, ESQ, No. 54, 1st 
Qt, Pt. 2, 1969, 60-68. Some of Emerson's poetry was inspired by his concept of 
“longevity of the mind"—the belief that like minds, being each a part of the boundless 
mind of God, are able to commune among themselves, enduring through both time 
and space. Not only is the idea found in his poems' Written in Naples and Written in 
Rome, but Emerson expanded on the concept in his journal. —L.W.D. 
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3091. Strauch, Carl Е. Emerson's Use of the Organic Method, ESQ, No. 55, 2nd Qt., 
Pt. 1, 1969, 18-24. Many of Emerson's *Romantic concepts of time and personality" 
come from his reading of Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus and Plato’s Timaeus, Time and 
life-development are central to the development of Emerson's theories of criticism, as 
he embraced the organic concept as “а principle of symbolic structure." Тһе organic 
approach is illustrated in Emerson's The Problem, Poetry and Imagination, Merlin II, 
and Bacchus partially through his use of the octosyllabic couplet. Perhaps the impor- 
tance of time and place are best explained in Intellect, The Poet, and The Problem. 

—L.W.D. 


3092. Waggoner, Hyatt H. “Grace” in the Thought of Emerson, Thoreau, and Haw- 
thorne, ESQ, No. 54, ist Qt, Pt. 2, 1969, 68-72. Emerson's concept of grace is closely 
akin to the Puritan beliefs of Edward Taylor and Jonathan Edwards. In his poem 
Inspiration, Thoreau supports the Puritan belief in “grace.” Hawthorne, however, was 
not a Transcendentalist. For Hawthorne, religious hope existed only when one linked 
oneself to suffering humanity through an intense feeling of sympathy. Yet he, like 
Emerson and Thoreau, felt that man was unable to save himself through his own 
efforts, but must depend wholly on the saving love of God. —L.W.D. 


3093. Sowder, William J. Articles on Emerson in British Periodicals, ESQ, No. 53, 
4th Qt. 1968, 5-23. [Compiled primarily from George Willis Cooke's A Bibliography 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Houghton Mifflin, 1908) and The Cambridge History of 
American Literature, this extensive bibliography of British writings on Emerson and 
his works lists writings that are, for the most part, contemporary with Emerson.] 

—L.W.D. 


3094. Sowder, William J. Periodical Writers, ESQ, No. 53, 4th Qt. 1968, 24-35. 
[Comments are made about several British authors who wrote about Emerson. Their 
contributions to various periodicals are mentioned, as well as any interest in Tran- 
scendentalism, Emerson, etc.] —L.W.D. 


СЕ: Item 3080. 


Margaret Fuller 

3095. Hopkins, Vivian C. Margaret Fuller: American Nationalist Critic, ESQ, No. 
55, 2nd Qt, Pt. 1, 1969, 24-41. Fuller's literary background included readings of 
English, American, German, Italian, French, Latin, and Greek writings, which prepared 
her for the critic's mantle. As she approached a work, she felt she had to understand 
“the national circumstance" under which it was written. As a reviewer for Horace 
Greeley's Tribune she developed her critical talents more fully. She criticized Emerson, 
Longfellow, Poe, Hawthorne, Melville, and many lesser American writers with much 
vigor and enthusiasm. Generally a forceful, outspoken critic, she made significant 
analyses of the state of American literature and journalism. . —L.W.D. 
George Washington Harris 

3096. Howell, Elmo. Timon in Tennessee: The Moral Fervor of George Washington 
Harris, GaR, 24:3, Fali 1970, 311-319. Harris's one book, Sut Lovingood: Yarns Spun 
by a Nat'ral Born Durn’d Fool, appeared in 1867 and remained relatively obscure until 
Brom Webers scholarly edition was criticized by Edmund Wilson in 1955. In 
Poisoned, NY, 31:12, May 7, 1955, 138-147, Wilson charged that Sut was "always 
malevolent and always sordid." Тһе series of sketches which comprise the book follow 
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a simple formula: pomposity is exposed and -becomes an object of ridicule. In his 
purpose for writing, Harris's greatest resemblance is to 18th-century satirists. Sut, a 
Tennessee hillman, selects as targets for his jokes thosé who cannot recognize and 
laugh at their shortcomings: snobs, hypocrites, and conniving Yankees. The last he 
finds completely lacking in manners: “they gin you sass enough tu make you fite." 
There are grotesqueries in the sketches, but the underlying philosophy is that of a man 
who measures today by the standards of- yesterday and finds it sadly lacking. —V.M.N. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


3097. Grossman, James. Vanzetti and Hawthorne, AQ, 22:4, Win. 1970, 902-907. 
Although there is no external proof, echoes of phrasing suggest that Vanzetti’s famous 
speech to Philip Stong (commonly, though erroneously, known as “Vanzetti to Judge 
Thayer”) is based upon the -concluding lines of Hawthorne's The Ambitious Guest. 

—P.L.K. 


3098. Marks, Alfred H. Ironic Inversion in THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE, ESQ, 
No. 55, 2nd Qt, Pt. 3, 1969, 95-102. Irony, “the deliberate substitution of fallacy in 
place of fact before an audience that understands both the validity of the fact and the 
allure of the fallacy,” requires a close relationship’ between the value system of the 
reader and that of the writer. Hawthorne’s The Blithedale Romance is characterized by 
literary irony. As a man, Miles Coverdale, an ironic narrator, finds Zenobia’s feminist 
program repulsive, but he realizes that the emancipation program which she advocates 
is justified. While he demonstrates masculine prejudices on the surface, he shows a 
deeper concern—illustrating that the novel is a “coherent ironic work.” —L.W.D. 


3099. Ensor, Allison. “Whispers of the Bad Angel”: A SCARLET LETTER Passage 
as a Commentary on Hawthorne’s YOUNG GOODMAN BROWN, SSF, 7:3, Sum. 
1970, 467-469. A passage about Hester Prynne in Chap. 5 throws light on Goodman 
Brown's disillusionment and pessimism. Because of her own sin Hester is tempted 
to believe that others are just as guilty as she. Because of his wrong-doing Brown 

moves from a naive belief in the basic goodness of others to the conviction that evil is 
the nature of mankind. Unlike Hester, he listened with full attention to the "whispers 
of the bad angel" and thus had nothing left to revere. —]J.J.P. 


3100. Fogle, Richard Harter. Hawthorne's Pictorial Unity, ESQ, No. 55, 2nd Qt, 
Pt. 2, 1969, 71-76. The pictorial figure occurs quite often in Hawthorne’s works. In 
The Scarlet Letter, The House of Seven Gables, and The Marble Faun, Hawthorne 
seeks both the pictorial and the picturesque. As a romantic, he used landscapes and 
pictures to indicate “unity and totality in the mind and in reality itself.” In this vein, 
there are significant parallels between the works of Hawthorne and Coleridge. 

; —L.W.D. 


3101. McCarthy, Paul. The аан Man as Idealist in Novels a by Hawthome 
and Melville, ESQ, No. 54, ist Qt., Pt. 2, 1969, 43-51. Hawthorne and Melville treat 
idealists similarly in their writings. Among the “yea-sayers” who have similar ideas and 
characteristics are Donatello (Marble Faun) and Billy Budd; Kenyon (Marble Faun), 
Babbalanja (Mardi), and Holgrave (House of Seven 'Gables), Miles Coverdale (Blithe- 
dale Romance) and Ishmael (Moby-Dick). Among the "nay-sayers" are Dimmesdale 
(Ihe Scarlet Letter) and Taji (Mardi); Hollingsworth (Blithedale Romance) and Pierre; 
and Chillingworth (Scarlet Letter) and Ahab (Moby-Dick).  Melvilles characters, in 
М i 
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general, are more vigorous in idea than Hawthorne's, while Hawthorne's idealists gen- 
erally are more moderate and more socially conscious than are Melville's. —I.W.D. 


3102. Abel, Darrel. “A More Imaginative Pleasure": Hawthorne on the Play of 
Imagination, ESQ, Мо. 55, 2nd Qt, Pt. 2, 1969, 63-71.. Imagination was Hawthorne’s 
chief writing tool, and he felt that art itself is an "activity of the imagination in realiz- 
ing truths of the heart" Hawthorne’s works illustrate these points: (1) "Value is not 
in the thing but in the idea." (2) "An imperfect plaything of the imagination is more 
suggestive than a perfect one." (3) "Since all art is vital, not formal, the art-thing is 
art only when the creative spirit goes forth to give it life, and. is aerei thing at all 
other times." —L.W.D. 


СЕ: Items 3077 and 3092. 


Herman Melville 


3103. Yellin, Jean Fagan. Black Masks: Melville's BENITO CERENO, AQ, 22:3, 
Fall 1970, 678-689. In this work Melville skillfully employs three stereotypes of the 
Negro already common to American literature: the stock plantation view of the black 
as inferior, the standard abolitionist view of him as victim, and the commonplace view 
of him as an exotic primitive. The story’s moral theme emerges from the use of these 
stereotypes, which Melville presents as parodies and reveals to be only masks. After 
lifting the black masks, Melville manages to suggest through his structure—by omitting 
Babo’s interpretation of events from the concluding testimony—-that the true Negro 
has no voice in America, just as he has no recognized face. —P.L.K. 


3104. Fisher, Marvin. THE LIGHTNING-ROD MAN: Melville’s Testament of 
Rejection, SSF, 7:3, Sum. 1970, 443-438. In technique and meaning this story is 
closely allied to The Confidence-Man. Тһе protagonist in each is a larger-than-human 
personality engaged in enriching himself by fleecing his fellows. Тһе key ideas of 
security and safety in the story serve the same thematic purpose as confidence and 
trust in the novel. The lightning-rod salesman tries to instill fear in the narrator, 
who soon considers all the "fearful ploys" of the salesman as foolish superstitions. Тһе 
narrator rejects the burden of the past, whether in the jealous tyrant of the Old 
Testament or the overly zealous, fear-based evangelism of post-Puritan America. 

—Jj.J.P. 


3105. Stern, Milton В. MOBY DICE, Millenial: Attitudes and Politics, ESQ, No. 54, 
Ist Оһ, Pt. 2, 1969, 51-60. This work is a “deeply political novel,” as well as а meta- 
physical one. Melville makes the novel a study of man and democracy, of power and 
command, of humanity and despotism. He analyzes in the novel the plight of humanity 
ав he witnessed it, and he presents a study of the “abstractions, the principles, the 
commitments, and the causes" that motivate men to pursue the unobtainable ideal. 

—L.W.D. 


3106. Trimpi, Helen P. Conventions of Narrative Romance in MOBY-DICK, SoR, 
7:1, Тап. 1971, 115-129. Melville had available the materials and the conventions for 
an American romance when he wrote this work. The reader should understand those 
conventions and cease seeking for allegorical and symbolic meanings. The supernatural 
is an essential convention of romance. Rather than having the many meanings which 
critics have proposed, Melville's whale is the apparently supernatural being in whom 
his characters believe. Since he seems to them to be mainly evil, in the particular 
voyage related, they call him demon and fiend. —H.B. 
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3107. Babin, James L. Melville and the Deformation of Being from Typee to Levia- 
than, SoR, 7:1, Jan. 1971, 89-114. Melvilles works may be considered against the 
background of Eric Voegelin's investigation of closure. Typee and Mardi depict man's 
attempts to escape the tension of existence.in time by finding а perfection defined by 
his self-conscious yearnings ог by escaping to a natural paradise. But Moby-Dick 
confronts existence directly and defines the real freedom available to man. Moby-Dick 
initiates & recovery of openness to being which is virtually unique in 19th-century 
American literature. —H. B. 


3108. Wright, Nathalia. Melville and “ОМ Burton," TSL, 15, 1970, 1-13. Burton's 
distinctive form of catalogues, synonyms, divisions, and allusions in Anatomy of 
Melancholy сап be found in Melville's work from Mardi on, as can the view espoused 
by Burton that the lot of man is sorrowful and that all men are melancholy or mad. In 
Mardi, White-Jacket, Moby-Dick, and Bartleby, among others, a literary affinity in 
theme and form between Burton and Melville is apparent. Bartleby is Melville’s “most 
concentrated study of melancholy.” The four main characters are humor characters 
and correspond to the three main types of melancholy designated by Burton. Although 
most of the echoes in Bartleby are devoted to the causes and symptoms of melancholy, 
it is possible that mention in Burton of “Bartolus the lawyer” also suggested the name 
of the title character. - ' —KB. 


СЕ: Item 3101, 


John Lothrop Motley 
СЕ: Item 3077. 
James Kirke Paulding 
3109. Gerber, Gerald E. James Kirke Paulding and the Image of the Machine, AQ, 
22:3, Fall 1970, 736-741. Paulding’s use of the image of the machine from 1818 to 
1830 provides an important early example of how the machine was to become a nega- 
tive symbol for modern life. His usage varies from ‘incidental metaphor to controlling 
symbol, as he repeatedly е employs the machine image to depict the degraded condition 
of man in his economic, social and political circumstances. Paulding also turns the 


image against utopian ventures and often against the debilitating effects of progress 
itself. А —P.L.K. 


' Edgar Allan Poe · 
3110. Campbell, Josie P. Deceit and Violence: Motifs in THE NARRATIVE OF 
ARTHUR GORDON PYM, EJ, 59:2, Feb. 1970, 206-212. Pym experiences a world 
devoid of stability. The motif of deceit preceded ior followed by violence appears 
throughout the novel, but it is especially important in'the Prologue, where Pym deceives 
his grandfather in order to run away to sea; in the scene where he disguises himself as 
a murdered seaman; and in the central scene where he and his companions eat human 
flesh. А —LH. M. 


СЕ: Item 3088. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe 


3111. Rexroth, Kenneth. Uncle Tom's Cabin, SatR,.52:2, Jan. 11, 1969, 71 (rev.-art., 


Uncle Tom's Cabin, 1852). Stowe's novel has not been accorded the credit which is its 
> ! 
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due as a book confronting the reality of slavery. Certainly it is sentimental and 
rhetorical, yet its characters are human and believable. Indeed what may well be 
needed are more books such as Stowe's, embodying a “secular evangelical humanism,” 
a point of view on which the Republic may well depend. —M.D.R. 


Henry David Thoreau 
3112. Christie, John Aldrich. Thoreau on Civil Resistance, ESQ, No. 54, ist Qt, Pt. 
1, 1969, 5-12. Originally titled Resistance to Civil Government, Thoreau's Civil Dis- 
obedience has been embraced by many peoples across the world who are “resisting” 
civil government pressures. It is “по clear call to anarchy" as many in this country now 
believe, but rather a call to challenge “an unjust requirement.” Thoreau never advocated 
indiscriminate resistance; һе emphasized individual action, not mass manipulation of 
people. Moral persuasion guided Thoreau's very life, without consideration of his 
public image, the opinions of his contemporaries, or the pressures of an intellectual 
heritage. —L.W.D. 


3113. Glazier, Lyle. Thoreau's Rebellious Lyric, ESQ, No. 54, ist Qt., Pt. 1, 1969, 
27-30. Thoreau’s Light-Winged Smoke abounds with mythic symbols of rebellion con- 
cealed in an extremely simple description of rising smoke. The delightful mastery of 
technique used here by Thoreau surpasses the achievements of Emerson and illustrates 
Thoreau's concern for individual independence. —L.W.D. 


3114. Seefurth, Nathaniel Н. Thoreau—A View From Emeritus, ESQ, No. 54 „ist 
Qt., Supp., 1969, 2-18. [A very general view of Thoreau's life, works, and thoughts is 
presented, based on The Thoreau Journal me discussion is designed to interest young 
people in Thoreau.] —L.W.D. 


3115. Stibitz, E. Earle. Thoreau's Humanism and: Ideas on Literature, ESQ, No. 55, 
2nd Qt, Pt. 3, 1969, 110-116. Thoreau’s theory of literature is not succinctly stated, 
but his humanism and his comments on literature illustrate his philosophy. Human 
experience was the essential basis for both his life and his literature. The human self, 
for Thoreau, was the test of reality. Effective writing had to deal with the reflection 
of life which had been experienced. He felt that truth about life, not theme, was 
important in literature. As а Romantic, he said, “Іп literature, it is only the wild that 
attracts us." —L.W.D. 


Cf.: Items 3080, 3089, and 3092. 


Robert Walsh, Jr. 


3116. Woodall, Guy К. Walsh’s War With Ше New York Literati, TSL, 15, 1970, 
25-47. Walsh, as editor of the Philadelphia National Gazette and Literary 

and the American Quarterly Review, conducted a literary battle with the Knicker- 
bocker School, a battle to be carried on by Edgar Allan Poe. Walsh fought “the 
efforts of highly chauvinistic critics in New York and the East who pleaded for 
preferred . . . treatment of American writers as the best way to produce a truly national 
literature," V/alsh "sincerely believed that a genuine national American poetry had to 
be constructed upon the 'old'——i.e,, Augustan—schooj of poetry." Dr. James McHenry 
and Robert Moylan Walsh joined in.the battle on Walsh's side. The nationalistic critics 
fought back, especially in the pages of Lewis and Willis Gaylord Clark's Knickerbocker 
and George Pope Morris's, Theodore Fay's, and Nathaniel Parker Willis's New-York 
Mirror. Besides the principal literary feud, the feud was fed by economic and political 
factors. —K.B. 
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Walt Whitman : 
3117. Mills, Barriss. Whitman’s Poetic Theory, ESQ, No. 55, 2nd Qt., Pt. 2, 1969, 
42-47. Whitman rejected traditional poetry as "fractional and select" “It shrinks," 
he said, "with aversion from the sturdy, the universal, and the democratic.” Не 
demanded in its place a poetry which dealt realistically with “perennial and democratic 
concretes" of human experience. The sexual imagery in his poems often is symbolic of 
his poetic creativity—a creativity that must accompany the poet's relationship to life, 
nature, and reality, because that relationship is the, force that allows a poet to write 
the poetry Whitman felt America needed to express itself. . —L.W.D. 


СЕ: Item 3133. : 


Fiction 


3118. Tuttleton, James W. Romance and Novel: The Disintegration of a Form, ESQ, 
No. 55, 2nd Qt, Pt. 3, 1969, 116-121. American writers of the mid-19th century 
believed that the prose romance was the modern equivalent of the epic. But the prose 
romance did not focus on a single epic hero; nor did it serve the same moral and social 
function as did the epic. Too, the writer of the prosé romance felt a need to justify the 
process on aesthetic grounds. At mid-century readers were demanding more realism— 
a demand which led to the deterioration and decline of the American prose romance. 

А —L.W.D. 


General 
3119. Calhoun, Richard James. Literary Criticism in Southern Periodicals During the 
American Renaissance, ESQ, No. 55, 2nd Оһ, Pt. 2, 1969, 76-82. Because of Southern 
tradition and conservatism and because most literary criticism was written by gentle- 
men in their leisure time, the influence of the neo-classicists in the South significantly 
overwhelmed Northern literary influences. Feeling that Southern conservatism was the 
"salvation of the nation," Southern critics meticulously evaluated Northern newspapers, 
journals, fiction and poetry; their criticism was both objective and subjective. The 
greatest problem in Southern literary criticism. was that the South still looked to 
England for great literature. Favorites in the South were Sir Walter Scott, Byron, Poe, 
Simms, and especially Hawthorne. Major criteria for Southern critics were craftsman- 
ship and form. OMNE —L.W.D. 


3120. Colacurcio, Michael J. A Better Mode of Evidence—The Transcendental Prob- 
lem of Faith and Spirit, ESQ, No. 54, ist Qt., Pt. 1, 1969, 12-22. During the American 
Renaissance, philosophers and literary authors were much more concerned with the 
conflict between spiritual and pragmatic faith than is generally recognized. Emerson’s 
Divinity School Address, Hawthorne’s Rappaccini’s Daughter, and Melville’s Pierre 
clearly illustrate the conflict between the two sides. American authors were deeply 
concerned with the meaning of faith, and its application to their own lives and to their 
works, as well as its significance to mankind in general. —L.W.D. 


3121. Stubbs, John C. The Ideal in the Literature and Art of the American Renais- 
sauce, ESQ, No. 55, 2nd Оһ, Pt. 2, 1969, 55-63.. Almost all major writers of the 
American Renaissance had as their goal the attainment of the Ideal The Ideal is 
illustrated when a work of art gives a "concrete embodiment to the abstract unifying 
force behind our existence." In their quest for the ideal Emerson and Whitman created 
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symbolic art; artists Asher B. Durand and Thomas Cole created classical art. Haw- 
thorne’s concept of the Ideal is seen in The Marble Faun. All moved toward the 
same goal—creating a unified force which could be embodied in art. - —L.W.D. 


3122. EMERSON SOCIETY QUARTERLY—Distinguished and Recommended Books, 
ESQ, 1st Qt., Supp., 1969, 1-24. [A lengthy description of excellent and recommended 
books on the literature of the American Renaissance is presented.] —L.W.D. 


V. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 
John Burroughs 


3123. Westbrook, Perry. John Burroughs and the Transcendentalists, ESQ, No. 55, 
2nd Qt., Pt. 2, 1969, 47-55. Burroughs was influenced strongly by the transcendental- 
ists. He wrote scores of articles on Emerson, Thoreau, and Whitman for the best 
journals. А strong advocate of transcendental beliefs that science and idealism could 
coexist, he preached those doctrines from just prior to the Civil War until after World 
War L 'The personal discipline of Burroughs was similar in many ways to that of 
Emerson and Thoreau. In Washington, Burroughs and Whitman became constant, 
close companions, and Burroughs was the first important Whitman critic. "I look upon 
Whitman as the one mountain thus far in our literary landscape." —L.W.D. 


Kate Chopin 
3124. May, John R. Local Color in THE AWAKENING, SoR, 6:4, Oct. 1970, 1031- 
1040. Critics of this work should give greater attention to the integral relationship 
between local color in the book and the development of theme, and to related symbolism. 
They will then do greater justice to the profundity of Kate Chopin's theme. Her novel 
is not simply about a woman's awakening need for sexual satisfaction that her marriage 
cannot provide. The sexuality represents a more universal human longing for freedom, 
and the heroine's frustration is а poignant statement about the agony of human limita- 
tions. Local color is crucial because it is the freedom of her Creole environment which 
tempts Edna to reach for the unattainable and leads ultimately to her death. —H.B. 


Ignatius Donnelly 
3125. Patterson, John. Alliance and Antipathy: Ignatius Donnelly’s Ambivalent Vision 
in DOCTOR HUGUET, AQ, 22:4, Win. 1970, 824-845. This work is instructive as an 
index to Donnelly’s racial attitudes, as an insight into the spirit of populism, and as a 
commentary on the recurrent American dream of a political alliance of poor whites and 
blacks. The novel mirrors the contradictions of Donnelly’s political career and the 
tensions within the populist movement. Through the device of trans-locating the soul 
of the white Doctor Huguet into the body of Sam Johnson, a black chicken thief, Don- 
nelly offers a sympathetic analysis of .the plight of the black and.a sharp critique of 
prejudice, while calling for an alliance between white and black. However, Donnelly's 
own latent. racism- so suffuses the novel that his fear and Ж ied toward the black 
threaten to overwhelm these overt themes. —P.L.K. 


Henry George 
3126. Nicklason, Fred. Henry George: Social Gospeller, AQ, 22:3, Fall 1970, 649- 
664. Henry George is most frequently considered only as an economic analyst and 
political reformer, but the entire body of his thought is grounded upon religious con- 
viction. He believed that land monopoly was a violation of divine law and that the 
transformation of social conditions would usher in the Kingdom of God on earth. He 
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is thus a creator as well as the product of the Social Gospel Movement. George’s great 
influence upon the movement is made clear by his career and in particular by the public 
response to his preachment. —P.L.K. 


Henry James 
3127. Conn, Peter J. Seeing and Blindness in THE BEAST IN THE JUNGLE, SSF, 
7:3, Sum. 1970, 472-475. As a “ghostly” tale this story is second in interest only to 
The Turn of the Screw. Marcher is truly a “haunted man,” but the Beast prowls within. 
His obsession is plainly himself. The eyes that look through Marcher’s mask, 
symbolically reducing May Bartram to an artificial flower and then to a piece of real 
estate, finally turn inward upon himself. But although Marcher's most absorbing need 
is to see, the single fact brought most prominently into relief as the story progresses is 
his blindness. Mis “perceptual disease” is this blindness, so destructive of others and 
of himself. —]JJ.P. 


3128. Nicoloff, Philip L. At the Bottom of Things in Henry Jamess LOUISA PAL- 
LANT, SSF, 7:3, Sum. 1970, 409-420. This story cannot be taken at face value because 
of numerous ambiguities. Тһе uncle-narrator cannot truly qualify as a conscientious 
observer. Inwardly he is the. unresolved man, the “obscurely wounded man." He 
permits Mrs. Pallant to destroy the relationship between her daughter and his nephew 
only when he is convinced that she is doing it solely for his sake as restitution for having 
rejected him as a suitor years before. When tested, he proves more loyal to his "injury" 
than to anything or anyone else. —].J.P. 


3129. Stanford, Donald E. A Prefatory Note, SoR, 7:1, Jan. 1971, 3-5. Eric Voegelin's 
discussion of James's The Turn of the Screw, an essay in letter form written in 1947 
to Robert Heilman goes far beyond the possibilities suggested by Edmund Wilson 
(Hound and Horn, 1934). Voegelin's later Postscript: On Paradise and Revolution 
(1970), appended when he permitted publication of the letter by SoR, offers some 
modifications. Noteworthy is the later analysis of the garden at Bly as a symbol of the 
closed existence and the failure of transcendence, a major contemporary theme. --Н.В. 


3130. Heilman, Robert B. Foreword, SoR, 7:1, Jan. 1971, 6-8. In his profoundly 
critical reading of The Turn of the Screw, Voegelin discerns a complex symbolization 
of cosmic good and evil. While his perceptions parallel those of a few other significant 
interpreters, his major points remain unique, and his manner is not the combative and 
condemnatory one so often evoked by this work.  . —H.B. 


3131. Voegelin, Eric. А Letter to Robert B. Heilman, SoR, 7:1, Jan. 1971, 9-24. 
The Turn of the Screw is a study of the mystery of good and evil in relation to the 
complex of consciousness-conscience-virtue, especially of the Puritan type. The 
employer, the governess, and the bousekeeper symbolize respectively God, the soul, 
and ordinary existence. Тһе relationship between the soul and God is one of confi- 
dence with erotic implications; the central problem is communication. Тһе demonically 
closed soul, possessed by the pride of coping with good and evil by its own means, is 
finally defeated. —Н.В. 


3132. Voegelin, Eric. Postscript: On Paradise and Revolution, SoR, 7:1, Jan. 1971, 
25-48. The ambiguity of The Turn of the Screw is an ambiguity inherent in symbols 
which express deformed reality. Like his contemporaries, James experienced a defor- 
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mation of personal and social reality (the closure of existence) which he expressed 
through a symbolistic art. There is evident connection between the Miltonian Paradise, 
the Swedenborgian perfect man, the God who is Satan, and the Jamesian soul caught 
in self-pride once they are seen as symbols which derive their meaning from the mode 
of closure which they express. —H.B. 


3133. White, William. Unpublished Henry James on Whitman, RES, 20:79, Aug. 
1969, 321-322. In a letter written in 1898 to Dr. John Johnston acknowledging his 
receipt of Johnston's Diary Notes of a Visit to Walt Whitman and Some of his Friends, 
in 1890 (Manchester, 1898), James shows a tolerant attitude toward the poet. —L.B.H. 


СЕ: Item 3040. 


Sidney Lanier 
3134. Havens, Elmer A. Lanler's Critical Theory, ESQ, Мо. 55, 2nd Qt., Pt. 3, 1969, 
83-89. Lanier' critical theory must be examined in view of its moral implications. 
Strongly influenced by Calvinism, he was able to examine and understand beauty "only 
within religious-ethical terms." .He equated beauty and truth, love, wisdom, good- 
ness, etc., and believed the writer's responsibility to be both religious and moral. His 
doctrine of etherealization was influenced by Carlyle and demonstrated best in Shake- 
speare, but also in the bulk of his criticism. He felt that a literary work was inseparable 
from the author's creativity and moral perceptions. —L.W.D. 


Tony Pastor 
3135. Matlaw, Myron. Tony the Trouper: Pastor's Early Years, ТА, 24, 1968, 70-90. 
Pastor's early years are as important to American theatrical history as is his later 
career as manager of Tony Pastor’s Theater. At the age of 12, in 1846, he performed 
with Barnum's Museum as endman in a minstrel troupe. From 1847 until 1860 he 
mostly travelled with circuses as a song-and-dance man and singing clown. In the next 
few years he played mainly in variety houses. It was in 1861 that he began to present 
his “two new songs а week," a feat which led to his being called the “man of a million 
songs." He is rightly credited with having invented the "topical song." His famous 
career as independent manager and producer of “high class" variety shows dates from 
1865. —A.G. 


Albion W. Tourgée 
3136. Magdol, Edward. A Note on Authenticity: Eliab Hill and Nimbus Ware in 
BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW, -АО, 22:4, Win. 1970, 907-911. Albion W. Tourgée’s 
best selling novels, А FooPs Errand, Bricks Without Straw, and Hot Plowshares, derive 
much of their force from their authenticity. How strongly Tourgée drew upon social 
fact in creating his fictions is suggested by a comparison of his fictional Eliab Hill and 
Nimbus Ware with their real-life counterparts. The comparison reveals the happy union 
of art and Stony that characterizes Tourgée's work. —P.L.K. 


s Mark Twain ` 
3137. “Trachtenberg, Alan. The Form of Freedom in ADVENTURES OF HUCKLE- 
BERRY FINN, SoR, 6:4, Oct. 1970, 954-971. This work should not be seen as a 
tribute to freedom. It is more presuasive as a record of the variety of imprisonments 
possible within verbal styles and fictions." Freedom would require that Huck achieve 
a conscious moral identity; that Twain permit him a credible and articulate inner being 
with. dramatic opportunities to. realize his self. Instead Huck’s character is stunted by 
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his creator's need for him to serve as a technical device. The formal problems .pro- 
ceeding from a narrative told in deadpan vernacular enforce a certain vision. Further- 
more, Twain's work as a whole suggests that he doubted the- РИН of personal 
freedom within & social setting. ) —H.B. 


3138. Ensor, Allison. The “Tennessee Land" of THE GILDED AGE: Fiction and 
Reality, TSL, 15, 1970, 15-23. Twain, who included much biography in his books, 
made his father's “Tennessee.land” a major plot element of The Gilded Age. There 
are numerous parallels between John Clemens and. Si Hawkins; between Jamestown, 
Tennessee, and “Obedstown”; and between the actual historical events and the fictional. 
John Clemens's reason for buying the land was to provide wealth and security for his 
children. The 75,000 to 100,000 acres of land were: finally disposed of in the 70's and 
80's, for 10 to 50 cents an acre, which was far short of John Clemens's expectations. 
Тһе only person who made much from the Tennessee land was Mark 'Twain—from the 
profits earned from The Gilded Age and the play based on it ($100,000, according to 
Twain, or "just. about a dollar an acre"). —K.B. 


3139. Zaraspe, Raquel Sims. Тһе Picaresque Tradition in Mark Twain, DilR, 17:3, 
July 1969, 218-243. Тһе character type and values of Lazarillo de Tormes (La Vida de 
Lazarillo de Tormes, 1554), and the social conditions; of Spain that produced that picaro 
are somewhat parallelled in Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, The Connecticut Yankee 
in King Arthur's Court, and in the American scene that they satirize. —T.F.D. 


Cf: Item 3162. 


i Fiction. 

3140. Rubin, Louis D., Jr. Southern Local Color and the Black Man, SoR, 6:4, Oct. 
1970, 1011-1030. The 19th-century Southern novelists, when they were good enough 
artists, were able to break through the barriers of their social situation and portray 
the Negro as a brother. But however vivid the human characterizations they created, 
none of those novelists could consistently view thé Negro's situation from his own 
standpoint or recognize in his circumstances a sustaining metaphor for their own. Not 
even Twain or Cable, both, of whom responded to the .Negro's plight, could finally 
see him in his full humanity. —H.B. 


УІ. TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Edward Albee E 

3141. зен Ryder Hector, and Michael Perte. The Surprising Unconscious of Edward 
Albee, DramS, 7:1&2, Win. 1968-69, 59-68. Tiny Alice is a working out in dramatic 
form of Jung’s theory of the collective achetypes as the basis for artistic form. Albee’s 
main thesis presents a challenge to faith in the God of Christendom, “a challenge which 
takes the form of a Gnostic ritual whereby the soul is released from existence.". The 
second principle at work is a second challenge to Christendom’s fundamental beliefs 
through the realization in Tiny Alice “of Sir Isaac Newton’s metaphysical theory of 
etheric inversion, that reversal of value which takes place at what might be described 
as, quite literally, the point of reductio ad absurdum.” --М.ТР. 


: ) Ray Bradbury 
3142. Sisario, Peter. A Study of the Allusions іп Bradbury's FAHRENHEIT 451, 
EJ, 59:2, Feb. 1970, 201-205; 212. Literary and biblical allusions underscore the theme 
of this novel. Quotations from Swift, Boswell, and Arnold point up the shallowness of 
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life in the 24th century. References to Job, Ecclesiates, Revelation, and to the Lilies 
of the Field suggest the hope for richer life. Allusions to the Phoenix also express the 
hope that man may use his knowledge to avoid endless cycles of destruction.  —L.H.M. 


Kenneth Brown 


3143. Bigsby, C. W. E. The Violent Image: The Siguificance of Kennefh Brown's 
THE BRIG, WSCL, 8:3, Sum. 1967, 421-430. This play fulfills the hopes of Artaud, 
Copeau, and Ionesco for a drama which would communicate with audiences through 
forms and actions, which would -directly reenact meaning, rather than indirectly 
represent it through conventions of plot, characterization, or language. Іп Brown's 
clash of images, form and content become one, language serves as incantation, and 
the play achieves the level of archetypic myth. The Brig is therefore significant as а 
major innovation for American theater. and as “а direct challenge to Europe's hege- 
mony of dramatic experimentation." —E.A.K. 


James Branch Cabell 
3144, Tarrant, Desmond. James Branch Cabell, Mencken, No. 33, Sp. 1970, 4-9. A 
survey of Cabell’s work demonstrates his affinity for classical myths, his own progress 
as a myth-maker, and his vision of life as a pursuit of Beauty, an “evolutionary 
progress at the command of an Artist-God." . —E.A.K. 


James Gould Cozzens 
3145. Krickel, Edward. Cozzens and Saroyan: А Look at Two Reputations, GaR, 
24:3, Fall 1970, 281-296. Saroyan and Cozzens have received a varied reception, but 
they have never been really fashionable. 'The two authors contrast greatly. For 
Saroyan, writing is a form of self-expression; only in the novel Morning Noon and 
Night does Cozzens approach the other's subjectivity. But both reflect the modern 
concern with sex as degrading rather than ennobling and are concerned with family 
relationships, rather than romance. Because of the great amount of humor in his work, 
Saroyan is often dismissed as an "entertainer"; Cozzens is ironic rather than humorous. 
Neither has been concerned with political issues; they have, instead, concentrated on 
the family and the individual. Cozzens is an advocate of rationality, order, and wealth. 
Conversely, Saroyan is romantic and anarchistic; he affirms pleasures other than those 
of money and position. But whereas Cozzens distrusts mankind's capacity to love, 
Saroyan "loves everybody." —V.M.N. 


Hart Crane 
3146. Lewis, Thomas S. W. Hart Crane and His Mother: А AET NR Salma- 
gundi, No. 9, Sp. 1969, 61-87. [The article prints letters and excerpts of letters 
exchanged between Crane and his mother between 1917 and 1925, illustrating his 
deteriorating relationship with her.] —D.J.R. 


S. Foster Damon 
3147. Stanford, Donald E. -Foster Damon's Dream Frontiers, SoR, 7:1, Jan. 1971, 
xv-xx. Damon's The Moulton Tragedy is dominated by one theme: the impingement 
of the supernatural on the natural world, or, in psychological terms, the dream frontier 
between conscious and subconscious experience. Damon avoids the fallacy of expres- 
sive form; he successfully evokes both the atmosphere of a period and the presence of 
the supernatural. АП of his very original verse merits investigation. —H.B. 
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John Dos Passos 
3148. Weber, Daniel. The Passion of John Dos Passos, DilR, 14:3, July 1966, 261- 
272. Dos Passos's mood in his novels is despair because of what he sees as the frag- 
mentation and corruption of the individual by war, the city, and the mad pursuit of 
money in 20th-century American society. —T.F.D. 


Theodore Dreiser 


3149. Nugent, Walter T. К. Carter Н. Harrison and Dreiser's “Walden Lucas," NLB, 
6:7, Sept. 1966, 222-230. A study of the Harrison papers reveals his secret of success 
with a clarity that Dreiser's social view of a straight jacket of economic forces deter- 
mined by a few Titans can only hint at. Readers of The Titan in 1914 were aware 
that "Cowperwood" and "Lucas" were veiled portraits of the traction magnate Yerkes 
and of Mayor Harrison, but Dreiser's muckraking differs from that of his con- 
temporaries in its fundamental pessimism. Harrison would have rejected Dreiser's 
gloomy view. A politician who worked at and enjoyed his craft, Harrison understood 
personal relationships very well and apparently did have more principles than many 
of his local colleagues and adversaries. The real man was a larger person than the 
Mayor of Dreiser's imagination. —P.M. 


Richard Eberhart 


3150. Rosenthal, M. L. Steps % Status on the Literary Ladder, SatR, 54:10, Mar. 6, 
1971, 25-27 (геу.-агі., Joel H. Roache, Richard Eberhart: Тһе Progress of an Amer- 
ican Poet, Oxford U., 1971). New poets ask themselves three questions: Am I good 
enough? How can I make my poetic gift actuality? Am I willing to put my work 
before others? Inextricable from a decision to publish is the problem of reception. 
What will reviewers think? Will I become well known? Roache's book on Eberhart 
traces the steps by which he became “ап established poet" Іп fact Roache discusses 
little of the subjective-artistic aspect of Eberhart's work, concentrating on the progress 
of his career. Eberhart's poetic and personal success answers the neophyte's questions. 
The poet's native ability—his poetic quality—and 'his persistence, together with his 
taking advantage of his familial position are the significant differences between Eberhart 
and the legion of the ignored and the unreviewed. Despite the vagaries of publication 
and recognition, Eberhart has become a major poet. Let the literarily obscure take 
note and heart. —M.D.R. 


William Faulkner 
3151. Vande Kieft, Ruth M. Faulkner's Defeat of Time in ABSALOM, ABSALOM! 
SoR, 6:4, Oct. 1970, 1100-1109. This work may serve as a comprehensive symbol of 
Faulkner's artistic relationship to time. It reveals nof only his obsession with time, but 
his battle against the oblivion threatening all human achievement. Sutpen's ruthlessness 
in pursuit of his dream is like the amorality which Faulkner attributed to the artist. Тһе 
narrators of Absalom fulfill what he described as'tbe artists aim and illustrate his 
concepts of truth. АП of the narrators are Faulkner himself, who enacts his belief 
that the past can come alive only when metamorphosed into a tale that is told. —H.B. 


3152. Bradford, M. E. Addie Bundren and the Design of AS I LAY DYING, SoR, 6:4, 
Oct. 1970, 1093-1099. This novel’s design is implicit in its title. Addie, the "T" who is 
still dying until the narrative concludes, the presence who stands between the reader 
and the fable, is the auditor of all the reveries which make up the account of her. 
decline, death, funeral journey, and related events. Watching and penetrating all 
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persons and places іп her orbit, Addie in her coffin will not turn inward until her 
will is carried out and she rests "free" of Bundren in Jefferson. Because her will is so 
strong, she can know without speaking what occurs within others. —H.B. 


3183. Brooks, Cleanth. Faulkner's First Novel, SoR, 6:4, Oct. 1970, 1056-1074. Тһе 
principal characters of Soldier's Pay are ambitiously conceived, but their actions are 
not always made plausible. Faulkner's style is often youthful awkwardness—over- 
ambitious and therefore sometimes overblown in rhetoric. Nonetheless, the style is the 
strength of the book. Faulkner could manage description, atmosphere, and mood very 
early; control of dramatic logic and development of characters had to wait for artistic 
maturity. Full command of regional setting had also yet to be developed. —H.B. 


3154. Kinney, Arthur F. Faulkner and the Possibilities for Heroism, SoR, 6:4, Oct. 
1970, 1110-1125. Тһе trilogy composed of The Old People, The Bear, and Delta 
Autumn is the repository of Faulkner's most significant ideas and attitudes. The Bear 
contains his last chief formulation of the rise and fall of the antebellum South marred 
by the economic strategies of slavery. Complications and refinements of the theme 
are provided by the two framing stories. Concerned not only with Ike but with human 
nature and with the South generally, the trilogy repeatedly asks what is to be made of 
a diminished thing. Ike McCaslin illustrates that for Faulkner heroism lies not in the 
vision of a new Canaan nor in the sacrifice of a corrupted heritage, but in an ability 
to suffer. —H.B. 


3155. Taylor, Walter. Faulkner: Social Commitment and the Artistic Temperament, 
SoR, 6:4, Oct. 1970, 1075-1092. Faulkner's integration stand during the 50's highlights 
the problem of the writer who endeavors to use a literary reputation for political 
purposes. Faulkner's basic habit of mind, serviceable to him as a writer, was a severe 
handicap when applied to direct social criticism. Не could not form the generally 
unified view necessary to any political program; his lifelong habit of mind led him to 
violent antipathies and sympathies. His political efforts probably had more negative 
than positive effects. Faulkner's experience suggests that a great artist may be ineffec- 
tive politically if he is unable to realize the kind of compartmentalization of artistic and 
public life that Faulkner boasted of, but did not maintain. —H.B. 


3156. Stafford, William T. Hemingway/Faulkner: Marlin and Catfish? SoR, 6:4, Oct. 
1970, 1191-1200 (rev.-art). Four recent highly specialized studies do not give much 
attention to the literary contexts in which Hemingway and Faulkner wrote or to the 
responses their books evoked. Richard B. Ноуеув "frankly Freudian" method in 
Hemingway: The Inner Terrain (U. of Washington, 1968) relates Hemingway's limited, 
passive protagonists to Hemingway's psychological problems, while Jackson J. Benson 
in Hemingway: The Writer’s Art of Self-Defense (U. of Minnesota, 1969) contends that 
an irony which distances Hemingway from his characters is his dominant mode of 
expression. Richard P. Adams in Faulkner: Myth and Motion (Princeton U., 1968) 
systematically pursues the implications for Faulkner’s writings of his belief that life is 


- motion. Elizabeth M. Kerrs Yoknapatawpha: Faulkners “Little Postage Stamp of 


Native Soil” (Fordham U., 1969) is a social and cultural history of Lafayette and of 
Yoknapatawpha counties intended to distinguish between Faulkner's domain and its 
prototype. ; —H.B. 


Lawrence Ferlinghetti 
3157. lanni, L. A. Lawrence Ferlinghetti’s Fourth Person Singular and the Theory 
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of Relativity, WSCL, 8:3, Sum. 1967, 392-406. The philosophical implications of the 
theory of relativity are central to the meaning of Ferlinghetti’s Her as well as a number 
of his other works. In Her love is the primary value that gives human existence mean- 
ing; however, the value of love is set by one’s own relational perceptions of it. Thus, 
Andy Raffine’s tragedy stems from the conflict between his expectations of a pure, 
essential love and his observations of existence. He has become a “fourth person 
singular” narrator, imagining life “as a movie in which it is unclear to him just what 
his role is, if, indeed he is in the movie or just a viewer of it.” —E.A.K. 


George Garrett 
3158. Slavitt, David R. History—Fate and Freedom: А Look at George Garrett's New 
Novel, SoR, 7:1, Jan. 1971, 276-294 (rev.-art, George Garrett, Death of the Fox). 
Garrett's novel (not published yet) about Sir Walter Ralegh is written in the tradition of 
the "big novel" He confronts external reality directly instead of limiting the involve- 
ment between his account and the world it presumably is describing. His true subject, 
historiography's proper subject also, is man's search for the openness that remains 
his despite destiny. This "straight" historical novel is all the more convincing for being 
factually accurate about the constrictions under which’ the historical figures actually 
operated. —H.B. 


C. Hartley Grattan 
СЕ: Item 3228. 


Brooks Hays 
3159. Havard, William C. Southwest Humor: Contemporary Style, SoR, 6:4, Oct. 
1970, 1185-1190 (rev.-art., Hotbed of Tranquillity: My Life in Five Worlds, Macmillan, 
1968). Hays's humor descends directly from the traditional humor of the old South- 
west, but carries modifications that adapt this tradition to his special purposes and 
prevent his humor from being merely derivative. Although he has become a cosmop- 
olite, he has retained and expresses some of the better generic qualities of the rural South 
in which he had his origin. —H.B. 


Ernest Hemingway 
3160, Martine, James J. A Little Light on Hemingway's LIGHT OF THE WORLD, 
SSF, 7:3, Sum. 1970, 465-467. Although the name "Steve Ketchel” is used Бу Peroxide 
in talking about her lover, the details of the Johnson-Ketchel fight of 1909 given in the 
story show that it is Stanley Ketchel, the middleweight champion, who is intended. 'This 
fact establishes that both Peroxide and Alice are lying about knowing Ketchel. Thus 
the story is one about the male-female relationship, in а series of stories about Nick 
Adams's growth from innocence to experience. ' —]J.J.P. 


3161. Rodgers, Paul C., Jr. Levels of Irony іп Hemingway’s THE GAMBLER, THE 
NUN, AND THE RADIO, SSF, 7:3, Sum. 1970, 439-449. The key to Hemingway's 
story is the ironic viewpoint of the narrator. He perceives an irony in the oft cited 
meditation on “opiums” by Mr. Frazer. If bread is an opiate, as Fraser says, then one 
may well wonder whether the whole complicated human involvement with pain and 
opiates makes sense. Fraser's philosophy may affirm nothing except the absurdity of 
all affirmation. The narrator sees all that Fraser sees, but his view is more comprehen- 
sive. Fraser thinks he knows what life is, but ironically he does not know how to live. 
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Fraser does have a devotion to knowledge, but his knowledge is finally a paralyzing 
opiate. —J.JP. 
Cf.: Item 3156. 


Helen Keller 
3162. Chambliss, Amy. The Friendship of Helen Keller and Mark Twain, GaR, 24:3, 
Fall 1970, 305-310. Keller began a life-long friendship with Twain when she was 14. 
He recognized her giftedness and remained her loyal champion for the rest of his life. 
She was second only to Joan of Arc among women he admired. When she was about 
to enter Radcliffe, Twain personally wrote to the wife of an oil company executive to 
request that her husband and others sponsor her. He rejoiced in her first book and 
found her a source of comfort during the misfortunes of his later years, both through 
correspondence and through several visits she made to his home. To Keller, Twain 
was an enduring, sympathetic friend and a source of strength and support. —V.M.N. 


Robert Lowell 
3163. Lensing, George. The Consistency of Robert Lowell, SoR, 7:1, Jan. 1971, 338- 
344 (rev.-art). Lowell's Notebook 1967-68 (Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 1969), a collec- 
tion of over 270 sonnets loosely organized around political and personal events, 
introduces no change in his major themes and forms. His latest volume in effect 
draws together the essential unity of his whole work. Lowell has already been recog- 
nized as a poet of dichotomies. He still offers no reconciliation between the two forces 
which for him constitute the nature of man. —H.B. 


Cf.: Item 3077. 


Andrew Lytle 
3164. Warren, Robert Penn. Andrew Lytles THE LONG NIGHT: А Rediscovery, 
SoR, 7:1, Jan. 1971, 130-139. This work is based on a tale told to Lytle. He creates 
a world and a human context for the deeds of vengeance, but the main change which 
he effects on the original tale is in the nature of the avenger. The spirit of Lytle's book 
is that of a ballad, rather than a realistic novel. It is like a dream, springing from a 
certain historical moment, of a society's view of itself. The book says something unique 
and true about tbe South. —H.B. 


Archibald MacLeish 
3165. Stroupe, John Н. The Masks of MacLeish’s J.B., TSL, 15, 1970, 75-83. This 
work is not “ ‘the book of Job retold, " but rather the book of Job with an existential 
answer. In essence, it is man's "recognition of his own particular worth"; J.B. no 
longer seeks an explanation for God's injustice— "Neither God nor Satan . . . offers 
satisfactory answers. . . ." Nickles sees only the indecent; Zuss the decent. Both views 
fail to see truly a vision of the world. J.B. gains a superior vision through his own 
efforts and suffering; refusing orthodoxy and nihilism, „Бе simply chooses to be—he 
chooses to choose. —K.B. 


O. Matthiessen 
Cf.: Item 2915. 
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Claude McKay ! 
3166. Ramchand, Kenneth. Claude McKay and BANANA BOTTOM, SoRA, 4:1, 
1970, 53-66. McKay (1890-1948), the first Negro. novelist from the West Indies and 
the first émigré West Indian writer, was the first to deal with race and color problems. 
His final novel, Banana Bottom (1933), is superior to Home to Harlem and Banjo 
because it handles these problems more aesthetically. It is a well-made and humorous 
novel about the first successful West Indian heroine, Bita Plant, who despite her 
English education finally identifies herself with the West Indian community, Banana 
Bottom. —E.NJ. 


James Michener, 


3167. Leib, Amos P. History and Setting in Michener’s Story of Norfolk Island, 
“Mutiny,” ALS, 4:4, Oct. 1970, 349-359. The chapter *Mutiny" in Tales of the South 
Pacific is largely dependent on Michener's fictionalizing of four major events in Pacific 
history: the "Bounty" mutiny, the convict settlement of Australia, missionary work in 
the Pacific, and World War I. Norfolk Island functions microcosmically. — —F.M.P. 


Flannery O'Connor 
3168. Male, Roy R. The Two Versions of THE DISPLACED PERSON, SSF, 7:3, 
Sum. 1970, 450-457. Although this story is considered of central importance among 
O'Connor's stories, the radical difference between the story printed in A Good Man 
is Hard to Find (1955) and the first version in SR, 62: 4, Aut. 1954, 634-654, has been 
overlooked. The earlier version, ending with the death of Mrs. Shortley, is only Part I 
of the revised version. It has also been altered to prepare for the shift of point of 
view to Mrs. McIntyre and to create foreshadowing for the final catastrophe by allow- 
ing Mr. Shortley to confide to his wife the secret fact that Mrs. MclIntyre’s “Polish 
savior,” Guizac, intends to marry his girl cousin to the young Negro Sulk. Thus, 
instead of just Mrs. Shortley and her family, SUE except the priest and the peacock, 
is ultimately displaced. —]J.J.P. 


3169. May, John R. The Pruning Word: Flannery O'Connor's Judgment of Intellec- 
tuals, SHR, 4:4, Fall 1970, 325-338. In O'Connor's,stories “the dramatic structures of 
judgment and revelation" show the violent and ironic downfall of the faithless intel- 
lectual and "self-appointed savior of this necessarily imperfect world." [The six stories 
discussed are: The Comforts of Home, Good Country People, Everything That Rises 
Must Converge, The Partridge Festival, The Enduring Chill, and Revelation.] 
—S.M.A.W. 


George Marion O'Donnell 


3170. Simpson, Lewis P. O'Donnelfs Wall, SoR, 6:4, Oct. 1970, xix-xxvii. The sad 
incompleteness of O’Donnell’s literary career is probably related to the tangled meta- 
physical situation in the modern Southern literary; mind. Even the Agrarians, who 
wanted to transform the metaphysics of remembrance into a metaphysical basis for 
restoring order, recognized that tbe inner history of the South is rooted in a contention 
between Southern traditionalism and an innovating materialism. The Southern writer 
could not easily believe in a restoration of tradition. O'Donnell was increasingly drawn 
to the Proustian vision of the past as revealed through the introverted, solipsistic 
consciousness and was responsive to Faulkner. Perhaps he identified himself with the 
doomed Quentin Compson. —H.B. 
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Charles Olson 
3171, Butterick, George. On MAXIMUS IV, V, VL WCR, 4:4 Apr. 1970, 3-6. 
Olson's Maximus Poems constitute a long poem of epic stature and intention which, 
when completely published, must be considered along. with Robert Duncan's Passages 
and Allen Ginsberg's "progressively longer poem on These States" as one of the most 
important long poems by an American poet since World War П, including Pound's 
Cantos, Williams's Paterson, and Zukofsky's A, One to Twelve. Maximus Poems is 
invested with a cosmology in addition to encompassing a civilization or culture. Refer- 
ence and allusion, ranging from the local and personal (Gloucester, Mass.) to the 
mythic and cosmic (Norse, Vedic, Egyptian, Gnostic, Germanic, Ismaeli, Muslim, 
Greek, and American Indian) are the most vexing problem for the reader. The speaker 
of Maximus Poems undergoes many transformations; the verse is angular, sharp, and 
(when necessary) precise. —K.L.T. 


Walker Percy 
William Alexander Percy 
3172. Van Cleave, Jim. Versions of Percy, SoR, 6:4, Oct. 1970, 990-1010. Percy’s 
The Moviegoer (1961) is closely related to his üncle William Alexander Percy’s 
Lanterns on the Levee (1941). The Moviegoer portrays the Southern idealism of Lan- 
terns in the character of Aunt Emily and in the existential problem of idealism that 
Binx Bolling, the narrator, must resolve. In place of the false values of the middle class 
(everydayness) and of the moribund Southern aristocracy (idealism), Walker Percy 
proposes "intersubjectivity" or "shared consciousness." The distance between the Old 
Deep South and the contemporary South, between a serene and deeply willed idealism 
and a tortured existential psychological and social realism, is dramatized in Binx's 
inability to speak the same language as his Aunt Emily. —Н.В. 


Ezra Pound 


3173. Chace, William M. Ezra Pound and the Marxist Temptation, AQ, 22:3, Fall 
1970, 714-725. Pound illustrates the dilemma of the artist who attempts to be true to 
both the aesthetic demands of culture and the political demands of society. His initial 
attempt to transform the art of the times was antithetical to Marx’s insistence that the 
intellectual life of man is determined by material conditions. Under the impact of 
war and the tutelage of Clifford Hugh Douglas, Pound embraced an outlook which 
approached Marx’s in that he acknowledged the formative role of economic conditions; 
but he stopped short of any full Marxian critique of essential structures. Pound 
refrained from criticizing the capitalistic structure, which allowed him his desired 
role as creator of change, and confined himself to an assault upon the abuses of the 
system. He resisted, in short, the Marxist temptation in order to preserve his role as 
poetic legislator of the world. —P.L.K. 


3174. Paolucci, Anne. Ezra Pound and D. G. Rossetti as Translators of Guido Caval- 
canti, RR, 51:4, Dec. 1960, 256-267. Although Rossetti's translations (Rossetti's Poems 
and Translations, J. M. Dent & Sons and E. P. Dutton, 1954, reissue of 1912 ed.) of 
Cavalcanti flows more smoothly than Pound's (The Sonnets and Ballate of Guido Caval- 
canti, Small, Maynard & Co., 1912), is more interesting due to his intensive study of 
each word. Where Rossetti sacrifices meaning in order to maintain rhyme and meter, 
Pound remains faithful to the meaning through the use of exotic and strange sd 
strained, yet precise) expressions. —J.E.K 
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Paul Rosenfeld , 
3175. Leibowitz, Herbert A. Remembering Paul Rosenfeld, Salmagundi, No. 9, Sp. 
1969, 3-27. As a music critic, Rosenfeld showed in all of his books a keen understand- 
ing and sympathy for modern music. His style, deliberately copious, is an instrument 
which can be used to evoke and analyze difficult music. He found the musical situation 
in America sick and slack, and his volumes of essays were aimed at bringing it back 
to health. American music, as represented by such composers as Edward MacDowell 
and Charles Loeffler, was derivative and weak, but the music of Charles Ives and 
Edgard Varese signalled а coming of age. Rosenfeld was planning a biography of Ives 
at the time of his death. His essays still contain much that is alive, in compassion, 
sanity, and wisdom. ; —DJ.R. 


William Saroyan 
Cf.: Item 3145. 


Delmore Schwartz 
3176. Meiners, R. K. The Way Out: The Poetry of Delmore Schwartz and Others, 
SoR, 7:1, Jan. 1971, 314-337 (rev.-art). Our having come to a crisis in our views of 
consciousness makes Schwartz's poetry seem more significant than that of various other 
poets. Schwartz, whose recurrent subject was the difficulties of consciousness, became 
progressively aware of the possibilities of openness in human relations and toward 
living nature. Even if unable to escape from the dilemma of consciousness as a form 
of suffering, he came remarkably far in understanding x destructiveness of his earlier 
views about consciousness. —H.B. 


Wallace stevens’ 
3177. Benamou, Michel. Jules Laforgue and Wallace Stevens, RR, 50:2, Apr. 1959, 
107-117. Laforgue and Stevens seem to share a kinship even though no direct influence 
of Laforgue on Stevens has been stated. While different in their concept of the poetic 
personality, their treatment of the mal du siécle, and their general outlook on life, 
Stevens appears to be attracted to Laforgue’s impressionistic sensibility. He describes 
landscapes, repeats color symbols, and uses irony in the same way as does the French 
poet. —J.K.K. 


Richard L. Stokes 
Cf.: Item 3077. 


B. Traven (Berick Torsvan) 
3178. Warner, John M. Tragic Vision in B. Traven's THE NIGHT VISITORS, SSF, 
7:3, Sum. 1970, 377-384. This collection of stories reveals two visions of human 
experience. One is the optimistic view of men who learn to cope successfully with 
experience. The other, as shown in the title story, reveals a confrontation with the 
darker side of life equal, іп its tragic reverberations, to much in Conrad. The two 
characters in the story embody the "tragic inevitability of Western, rationalistic man 
face-to-face with dread and anxiety." Although both men are fascinated with the 
existential world of the bush, they find there only a vision of horror because they 
are betrayed by their intellectual faculties. —]J J.P. 


Gore Vidal 


3179. Goodfriend, Arthur. The Cognoscenti Abroad —Gore Vidal’s Rome, SatR, 52:4, 
Jan. 25, 1969, 36-39. Vidal sees Rome sympathetically and generously and conducts an 


> 
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impressionistic tour of a city abounding in the sense of history and weight of tradition 
most Americans do not and cannot appreciate. In the process Vidal reveals aspects of 
his own sensibility and personal history unavailable in other contexts. Vidal is a 
remarkable tour director, both of Rome and of himself. —M.D.R. 


Eric Voegelin 

3180. Havard, William C. The Changing Pattern of Voegelin’s Conception of History 
and Consciousness, SoR, 7:1, Jan. 1971, 49-67. Voegelin has recurrently assimilated 
new material to develop a more refined and comprehensive theoretical structure. He 
reappraised his initial position on law as reductionist. When he decided that the real 
entities in history are societies, not ideas, he abandoned a projected history of ideas for 
his inquiry into the variety of symbolic manifestations through which historical societies 
express themselves. Currently he is moving from the formulation of a philosophy of 
history to an exposition of the "drama of humanity." —H.B. 


Robert Penn Warren 
3181. Plumly, Stanley. Robert Penn Warren’s Vision, SoR, 6:4, Oct. 1970, 1201- 
1208 (rev.-art., Incarnations, Poems 1966-68, Random House, 1968; Audubon: A 
Vision, Random House, 1969). These two most recent volumes have an important 
relationship to Warren's whole poetic performance. In Incarnations, perhaps his most 
“metaphysical” work, Warren extends the preoccupation with suffering, guilt, and 
redemption which has been characteristic of his poems since the mid-50's. In Audubon 
he achieves a synthesis of the violence and tragedy developing in his work since his 
start as a poet. --НВ. 


3182. Shepherd, Allen. Robert Penn Warren's PRIME LEAF as Prototype of NIGHT 
RIDER, SSF, 7:3, Sum. 1970, 469-471. Тһе uncommon degree of internal incon- 
sistency regarding character and theme in Warren's fiction is illustrated in the intimate 
relationship between his first published short story, Prime Leaf (1930) and his first 
novel, Night Rider (1939). The characters in the story are miniatures that Warren 
enlarged several times and placed directly on the larger canvas of the novel. Тһе themes 
of seeking worthy or "just" ends through violent or immoral means and the struggle 
between father and son appear in both works. In both also one of the central characters 
strives, without complete success, to achieve identity. —]J.J.P. 


Tennessee Williams 

3183. Drake, Constance. Blanche Dubois—A Re-Evaluation, TA, 24, 1968, 58-69. 
Williams's values are quite clear in А Streetcar Named Desire. The sexuality Stella 
achieves with Stanley, who is purely animal, represents modern man's defeat in his 
"search for spiritual fulfillment." Blanche is a noble figure destroyed by her refusal 
to sacrifice belief in the possibility of a sexual love which is not divorced from tender- 
ness and sentiment. А poem by Williams published іп 1944, Lament for the Moths, 
provides external evidence that Williams's sympathies are with Blanche, whose SES 
a stage direction reads, "suggests a moth.” Опе of Williams's “delicate . . moths . 

here in a world by mammoth figures haunted," Blanche arouses our pity and d 
tion. —A.G. 


William Carlos Williams 
3184. Donaldson, G. Morris. William Carlos Williams: PATERSON Books I and II, 
WCR, 5:1, June 1970, 3-10. The central theme of this poem is language, its freedom 
and strictures, and the dissociation of human consciousness from language and “things,” 
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from the local. Thus, the poem demands attention to its language and concentration 
on the word, rather than “criticism.” Manuscript versions of the first two books (now 
part of the Lockwood Poetry Collection and the Beinecke Library at Yale) indicate 
that Paterson was originally to have a narrator, “Willie,” engaged in dialogue with 
“Doc.” One of the major conceptual points of the poem is that this scheme was 
eliminated, with the result that Paterson takes on the functions of Willie and Doc, 
assuming the organic-metaphoric form of man, city, and poet. —K.L.T. 


3185. Wagner, Linda Welshimer. SPRING AND ALL: The Unity of Design, TSL, 
15, 1970, 61-73. “Тһе prose and poetry of Spring and АП testify to... a new theme 
for the poet": violence expressed by the juxtaposition of spring's forceful awakening 
and innovation in modern art. Williams's effort is to break with traditional poetic views 
of a subject, to make a new art by writing for the imagination. His inclusion of prose, 
his unusual re-creations of typical subjects, and his emphasis on letting the word or 
object speak for itself reflect an artistic effort to show the value of innovation. When 
men are out of touch with themselves and with art, the artist's solution is to refine 
and clarify. —K.B. 


Yvor Winters 


3186. Kaye, Howard. The Post-Symbolist Poetry of Yvor Winters, SoR, 7:1, Jan. 1971, 
176-197. Most of Winters’s best poems employ a method which he called post- 
Symbolist: a way of charging sensory details with abstract meaning. These poems, in 
which the surface texture is one of intense sensuousness, belie the common impression 
of Winters as primarily an abstract poet. Both his methods and his matter are modern. 

—H.B. 

Louis Zukovsky 

3187. Raffel, Burton. No Tidbit Love You Outdoors Far As a Bier: Zukofsky’s 
Catullus, Arion, 8:3, Аш. 1969, 435-445. Translation theories vary, but “art is per- 
formance." Zukofsky's attempt in Catullus (tr. Celia and Louis Zukofsky, Cape Gol- 
liard Press and Grossman Publishers, 1969) to follow “the sound, rhythm and syntax" 
of Catullus's difficult Latin is sometimes both English and poetry, but elsewhere а 
"never-never world of phonetic aping," a musical game that is "neither translation nor 
Catullus." —S.M.A.W. 


Drama 


3188. Hewes, Henry. Arena Stage: Full Speed Ahead, SatR, 54:13, Mar. 27, 1971, 
63-65. The Arena Stage in Washington, D.C., is an example of the rise of smaller 
productions and the triumph of the adaptable theater. Part of the Arena is a theater 
in which the audience surrounds the stage. Another section is а proscenium stage with 
а thrust-forward area which enhances the intimacy of audience and acting company. 
In addition, the Arena Stage runs a fine children's program based on improvisation, 
again emphasizing audience-actor interaction. Although financial problems seem to 
hamper experimental programs in the arts, Arena Stage is proceeding well, with 
ambitious and successful productions. —M.D.R. 


3189. Lahr, John. ORLANDO FURIOSO: Theater as “Contact” Sport, EverR, 15:87, 
Feb. 1971, 54-59, 75-76. American audiences are so conditioned to the conventional 
two-dimensional proscenium stage that a participation production like Teatro Libero's 
Orlando Furioso is a distinct departure and difficult, especially for critics, to accept. 
Instead of sit-back-and-be-quiet theater, the Italian production forces the audience to 
stay on its feet, fleeing moving parts of the stage, performing with the actors, reexamin- 
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ing its part as audience. The mythic quality of Orlando Furioso, based on Ariosto's 
epic, its largeness of gesture and action, the rapid expansion and contraction of acting 
area all show theater as "'contact sport,” engaging body as well as intellect and 
emotion. Orlando Furioso returns drama and festival to the stage in a way which 
liberates actors and audience for involvement each with the other. —M.D.R. 


Fiction 
3190. Strauss, Wolfgang. Literatur im Dienst der Glorifizierung des imperlalistischen 
Krieges, ZAA, 18:4, 1970, 391-406. War fiction as an important sector of American 
literature reflects the same process of degeneration that makes itself felt in the whole 
of late-bourgeois literature during the last decades. Тһе critical and realistic tendency 
of the works of the first five years after the war (Harry Brown, Jr.'s Walk in the Sun 
[1944], Hersey's A Bell for Adano [1944], Stefan Heym's The Crusaders [1948], 
Mailer's The Naked and the Dead [1948], and Jones's From Here to Eternity [1951]) 
gave way to the romantic and glorifying tendency of works such as Michener’s The 
Bridge at Toko-Ri (1953) and Sayonara (1954), Ross S. Carter's Those Devils in Baggy 
Pants (1952), and Uris's Battle Cry (1953). (In German) —W.E. 


Poetry 
3191. Fox, Hugh. Forming a Technologically Permeable Sensibility, WCR, 4:2, Fall 
1969, 11-19. Since the 19th century a split has occurred in the American conscious- 
ness between the scientists’ nature and the sublime Nature of the poets. Poets have 
ignored or retreated from science, and the world of technology has passed them by; 
poets and intellectuals now “look back longingly at the pre-industrial, pre-technological 
image of America.” By cutting himself off from technology, the masses, and the 
future, the poet has become an anachronism. The “pastoral, bucolic” poets of the 
literary establishment share the Elizabethan view of the New World as untouched, 
unsullied, and pure; their mythology, vocabulary, and style are innocent of the patterns 
of modern life. The underground poets show signs of maintaining a living tradition. 
Language in the Beat Poets of the 50's lets in the sounds of the real world, expresses 
individual experience, and is rhythmically alive; but their world view was anti- 
technology and Romantic, and they turned to Eastern mysticism. Younger neo-Beat 
poets, disillusioned with the failure of the Beat revolt, have become bitterly corrosive. 
However, the Hippy and the Yippie view technology and poetry as "complementary 
forces working together toward the common goal of total awareness," and their 
multiple-media efforts indicate an oral-electronic poetry of the future. Тһе cut-up 
poetry of Brian Gysin's Minutes to Go is another attempt to free thought and lan- 
guage from the rationale of Western civilization. —K.L.T. 


3192. Thurley, Geoffrey. The New Phenomenalist Poetry in Ше U.S.A., SoRA, 4:1, 
1970, 15-28. A rule of verse, whether rhymed or free, is that the final word of a line 
receives the greatest sonic impact and the word before the caesura the second greatest. 
Post-World-War П American "short line" poetry is derived from the Imagist poetry 
of Ezra Pound, Hilda Doolittle, and especially Marianne Moore. The new poetry of 
the U.S. combines a neo-Surrealist fluency with vividly apprehended actuality; it is 
best exemplified by the poetry of Robert Creeley and Denise Levertov. —E.NJ. 


3193. Jaffe, Daniel. A Shared Language in the Poef's Tongue, SatR, 54:14, Apr. 3, 
1971, 31-33, 46 (rev.-art). Among too many recent books which claim to be poetry 
but are not, are a few which are the genuine article. [The article lists works by John 
Berryman, Gary Snyder, Eugene McCarthy, Robert, Hayden, Clarence Major, David 
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Henderson, Jon Anderson, Michael Benedikt, Robert Mezey, Philip Booth, A. R. 
Ammons, Stanley Plumly, William Jay Smith, and Hollis Summers.] —M.D.R. 


3194. Taylor, Непгу. Boom; Recent Poetry from! University Presses, GaR, 24:3, Fall 
1970, 349-355 (rev.-art.). Several excellent poetry collections have recently been 
published by five university presses. Decade (ed. Norman Holmes Pearson, 1969) is 
a valuable anthology selected from the first 45 volumes in the Wesleyan University 
Press Series. Sleep Watch (1969) by Richard Tillinghast is also noteworthy. Leonard 
Nathan’s fourth volume, The Day the Perfect Speakers Left (1969), is his best, but 
Gray Burr's A Cholce of Attitudes (1969) shows unfortunate tendencies of poetry of 
the 50’s. Samuel Hazo’s Blood Rights (1968) is one of two somewhat unique volumes 
from the University of Pittsburgh Press. It enhances his reputation and also contains 
16 “transpositions” from a contemporary Lebanese poet, Ahmed Ali Said. The other 
book is a translation of the Selected Poems (1969) of Fazil Hiisnii Daglarca, a modern 
Turkish poet. Jack Anderson’s The Invention of New Jersey (U. of Pittsburgh, 1969) 
is an amusing and thoughtful first volume. Gary Gildner shows startling humor and 
convincing grimness in First Practice (U. of Pittsburgh, 1969). The University of North 
Carolina Contemporary Poetry Series has published ‘Day Sailing (1969), David R. 
Slavitt’s excellent third collection. Two first works of real merit are Robert Sund’s 
Bonch Grass (U. of Washington, 1969) and Encounter on Burrows Hill by Conrad 
Hillberry (Ohio, U., 1969). | Р —N.M.N. 


l 
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3195. Shapiro, Edward. The Southern Agrarians and the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
AQ, 22:4, Win..1970, 791-806. While they are usually seen as nostalgic reactionaries 
opposed to progressive policies, a careful examination of the writings of the Southern 
Agrarians reveals that—with the exception of Donald Davidson—they supported the 
TVA as a means of attaining some of their most desired social and political goals. The 
failure of historians to perceive the Agrarians’ true, position stems from the prevailing 
but inaccurate belief that liberalism since the 30’s has been a monopoly of the collec- 
tivist left. i . —P.L.K. 
3196. Sullivan, Walter. Soufhern Writers in the Modern World: Death by Melancholy, 
SoR, 6:4, Oct. 1970, 907-919. In the mid-40's, the Southern literary renaissance ended, 
but not because of a dearth of talent. The present difficulty of the artist is inherent to 
our age, which has rejected God and deified art. The new Southern writer must come 
to understand that the flesh without the spirit is nothing and that the search for the 
life of the body alone is a search for death. He 'must develop in his own soul the 
values that his culture no longer provides. If art іѕ {о survive, and we are to be saved 
from the present “death uii melancholy," the sense of a divine reality must be restored 
by the artist. E —H.B. 
: ! 
VIL GENERAL А 

: Black Ps 
3197. Ihde, Horst. Der Beitrag der Negersklaven zur Kulture in den USA, ZAA, 19:1, 
1971, 5-35. While as late as 1960 Nathaniel Weyl (The Negro in American Civilization, 
Public Affairs Press) denies the Negroes’ capability for civilization, Melville J. 
Herskovits (The Myth of the Negro Past, Beacon, 1958) inaugurated a series of studies 
on the African cultural heritage of the American Negro that show especially the tribes 
of the Congo and Guinea regions—where most of the American slaves came from— 
to have been highly civilized, even to the point of a beginning class society. According 
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to William E. B. DuBois (Тһе World and Africa, 1955-1961) one has to acknowledge 
for the 15th century a cultural superiority of West Africa over northern Europe that 
was only undermined when the development of European capitalism necessitated 
colonialism and the slave-trade. Though the education of slaves was legally forbidden, 
Negroes were of so ufcommon a vitality and. giftedness that they nevertheless 
contributed greatly to the American culture, especially in music and dancing. Work 
songs, spirituals, black minstrelsy, fairy tales, jazz, and dances all point back to the 
African folklore and Шы tradition of the American Шыда (In German) —W.E. 


~ Romanticism f 
3198. Adams, Richard P. Permutations of American ГУРКЕ SIR; 9:4, Fall 
1970, 249-268.. Romantic writers. concentrate on dynamism—energy—as opposed to 
the classical concentration on staticism—control. Organicism is not central but is 
merely one type of control, and its logical conclusion is actually static. The “American 
renaissance” writers (Emetson, Whitman, Thoreau, Melville, and Hawthorne) all try 
to reconcile the contradiction between organicism and dynamism. Other writers (Dick- 
inson, Twain, James, Henry Adams, Norris, Crane, Dreiser, Frost, Eliot, Stevens, Fitz- 
gerald, Hemingway, and Faulkner) use other methods, such as myths or mechanistic 
naturalism, to control dynamism. —N.D.M. 


COMMONWEALTH AND RELATED LITERATURES 
AFRICA , 
3199. McDowell, Robert E. The New African Literature in English: A Checklist for 
Readers, ArlQ, 1:4, Sum. 1968, 121-130. [This bibliography is a selected list of the 
better Black African writers. It is divided into sections of autobiography, fiction, 
poetry, drama, and criticism. Тһе author has made no attempt to be exhaustive, intend- 


ing to present a selection of the black writers who are not well known to most readers 
of English literature, particularly Americans.] —M.J.P. 


AUSTRALIA | ` 
i Christopher Brennan 
3200. Chisholm, A. R. Some Addenda to Brennan's Biography, Meanjin, 29:4, Sum. 


1970, 511-515. қКешінізсепеея: of Brennan provided by his brother Philip are printed.] 
—F.M.P. 


3201. Frost, Alan. A. R. Chisholm’s Study of Brennan's THE FOREST OF NIGHT, 
Meanjin, 29:4, Sum. 1970, 516-522 (rev.-art., A. R. Chisholm, А Study of Christopher 
Brennan's THE FOREST OF THE NIGHT). Chisholm's work is based on the assump- 
tions that Brennan's poetry is worth studying and that Brennan was an exile. 
Chisholm's critical method consists of linguistic and textual analysis, biography, and 
comparison with other poets. His purpose is to examine the mood of Brennan's poetry, 
which develops increasing pessimism and disquietude as man's search for Eden and 
attempts at humanization fall short. [The article includes an annotated bibliography.] 

' Р. 
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| Marcus Clarke . | 
3202. Poole, Joan Е. Maurice Frere’s Wife: Marcus Clarke's Revision of His 
NATURAL LIFE, ALS, 4:4, Oct. 1970, 383-394. The wife of Maurice Frere, the 
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central character in Clarke's novel, is the vivacious but progressively more superficial 
. Dora in the serial version of the story. In Clarke's revision she becomes a person of 
more gravity and dignity as Sylvia, a tragic rather than & pathetic figure. —F.M.P. 


Robert H. Croll 
3203. Hadgraft, Cecil. It's Not on the Tip of My Tongue, Southerly, No. 1, 1970, 
65-68. A popular quatrain about Australia, often: alluded to without identification of 
the author, was written by Croll. | . —F. М.Р. 


М. Barnard Eldershaw (Marjorie Barnard and Flora Eldershaw) 
3204. Barnard, Marjorie. How TOMORROW AND TOMORROW Came to be Writ- 
ten, Meanjin, 29:3, 1970, 328-330. Although publication of the book originally entitled 
Tomorrow and Tomorrow and Tomorrow provoked attacks from both liberals and 
conservatives, the work was written from a conviction that no political gospel is satis- 
factory. 1 —F.M.P. 
| 


3205. Burns, Robert. Flux and Fixity: M. Barnard Eldershaws TOMORROW AND 
TOMORROW, Meanjin, 29:3, 1970, 320-327. Ву counterpointing a 24th-century 
Australia against the 1914 to 1945 period, this work impressively views man as unable 
to accept a society that is comfortable but intellectually sterile. —F.M.P. 


Robert D. Fitzgerald 
3206. Cantrell, K. M. Some Elusive Passages in ESSAY ON MEMORY: A Reading 
Based on a Discussion with R. D. Fitzgerald, Southerly, No. 1, 1970, 44-52. In its 
emphasis on the influence of the past on the present, Fitzgerald's poem argues for the 
existence of a composite mind, similar to Yeats's Universal Mind, though less super- 
natural. Individual minds, Fitzgerald has said in a letter, can "prehend" everything 
in the universe, but cannot comprehend everything; His poem makes the same point 
through the total context of its images. . —F.M.P. 


2. H. Greene 
3207. Nesbitt, Bruce. “J. H. G.”: J. H. Greene and “Over the Coals,” ALS, 4:4, Oct. 
1970, 404-405. The J. H. G. who wrote several Over the Coals pieces for the Sydney 
Bulletin in the 1890’s was probably Greene. —F.M.P. 


Elizabeth Harrower 


3208. Geering, В. С. Elizabeth Harrower’s Novels:! A Survey, Southerly, No. 2, 1970, 
131-147. Analysis of Harrower's four novels (Down in the City, Cassell, 1957; The 
Long Prospect, Cassell, 1958; The Catherine Wheel; Cassell, 1960; The Watch Tower, 
Macmillan and St. Martin's, 1966) shows that they share two basic themes: the search 
for freedom and the journey from innocence. In her last novel she has created an 
excellent character in Felix, the culmination of her work at present. —F.M.P. 
Shirley Hazzard | 
3209. Colmer, John. Patterns and Preoccupations; of Love: The Novels of Shirley 
Hazzard, Meanjin, 29:4, Sum. 1970, 461-467. The major thematic interests in Haz- 
zard’s four works of fiction (Cliffs of Fall, 1963; Evening of the Holiday, 1966; People 
in Glass Houses, 1967; and Bay of Noon, 1970) аге “һе supreme importance of love,” 
the limitations of reason, the achievement of happiness, and."the search for one’s true 
home.” —F.M.P. 
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Xavier Herbert 
3210. Kiernan, Brian. Xavier Herbert: CAPRICORNIA, ALS, 4:4, Oct. 1970, 360- 
370. The world of this novel is comparable to Dickens’s London. The element of 
coincidence in both shows that society works fortuitously, not always favoring the 
individual. Herbert's symbol of the destruction wrought by civilization is the railway. 
Like Dickens, Herbert introduces social evils not as extraneous materials but as funda- 
mental to the whole microcosm of Capricornia. But unlike a Dickens novel, Herbert's 
does not end happily; "at the end we are left with the sense only of this world con- 
tinuing in its tragi-comic way to further unbalance the relationships between man and 
man, society and Nature." —F.M.P. 


А. D. Hope 
3211. Green, Dorothy. A Mark for the Arrow? A. D. Hopes DUNCIAD MINOR, 
Meanjin, 29:4, Sum. 1970, 424-429. Hope's witty imitation of Pope, better constructed 
than the original, raises questions about the reforming power of satire. —F.M.P. 


3212. Watson, Christopher J. Scottish Variations on a Theme by Chaucer, Meanjin, 
29:4, Sum. 1970, 430-433. Hope's А Midsummer Eve's Dream, composed of comments 
about William Dunbar's The Tretis of the Tua Marlit Wemen and the Wedo plus ап 
abundance of essay material about matters both central and tangential to the poem, is 
not a profound work. —F.M.P. 


3213. Brissenden, R. F. А. D. Hopes NEW POEMS, 1965-1969, Southerly, No. 2, 
1970, 83-96. Hope’s latest volume shows less concern with the hero-as-artist than 
did his earlier works. His contention in one of his essays that the true poet must take 
а "metaphysical view of things" is borne out in New Poems (Viking, 1969), for each 
poem shows a continuing belief in the existence of a universal order. His longer pieces 
are now less rambling than formerly, being marked by lucidity and conciseness. 
—F.M.P. 


3214. Heseltine, H. P. Paradise Within: A. D. Hope's NEW POEMS, Meanjin, 29:4, 
Sum. 1970, 405-420. Hope's newest poems are very readable although still in the tradi- 
tion of the scholar-poet. Poetic ideals set forth in his earlier essays in The Cave and 
the Spring are given the flesh of poetic practice in work with a broad range of 
imagery. The influence of Milton is everywhere apparent, especially the thematic 
emphasis on the Fall, leading in Hope's poems to the celebration of the coming of a 
second Paradise. —F.M.P. 


Norman Lindsay 
3218. Allison, Jack. “Futurity”: Norman Lindsay's Creative Stimulus, Meanjin, 29:3, 
1970, 346-355. Influenced by Plato and Nietzsche, Lindsay believed that “Mind is the 
symbol of a perfection that goes beyond earth life," a belief which he labeled “Futurity.” 
Тһе notion is related to but distinct from Lindsay's interests in spiritualism. —F.M.P. 


3216. Stewart, Douglas. А Send-off for Norman Lindsay, Southerly, No. 1, 1970, 
53-54. [The article is a memorial tribute to the novelist and artist, who died in Nov. 
1969.] —F.M.P. 


Kenneth Mackenzie 


3217. Davis, Diana. A Checklist of Kenneth Mackenzie's Works, ALS, 4:4, Oct. 1970, 
398-404. [Novels, collected and uncollected poetry, prose and short stories, critical 
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and biographical studies, and Ms material held i Australian libraries are listed.] 
—F.M.P. 


Alan D. Mickle 
3218. Dugan, Michael. Alan D. Mickle, Southerly, No. 1, 1970, 69. Mickle, who 
died in May 1969, will probably be peniembened as one of the earliest. champions of 
Eugene O'Neill. | ` Eu M.P. 
Vance Palmer : 
3219. Phillips, A. A. Portrait of Vance Palmer, Meanjin, 29:4, Sum. 1970, 523-525. 
Harry Heseltine’s book (Vance Palmer, U. of Queensland, 1970) presents a judicious 
account of Palmer’s plays, poems, short stories, and. general influence, but in discussing 
the novels, Heseltine errs in claiming that Palmer had mastered the Australian idiom. 
: —F.M.P. 


Hal Porter i 
3220. Lord, Mary. Hal Porter's Comic Mode, ALS; 4:4, Oct. 1970, 371-382. Authorial 
intrusions, which are separate and distinct from the narrative in Porter's earlier fiction, 
become blended into the author's satiric stance, "a technique seen by analyzing Porter's 
short story Say to me Ronald." | —F.M.P. 


3221. Duncan, R. A. Hal Porter's Writing and the Impact of the Absurd, Meanjin, 
29:4, Sum. 1970, 468-473. Porter's view of life is more absurdist than optimistic. His 
characters are isolated, even alienated, and find no; meaning for experience when they 
lose their innocence. —F.M.P. 


3222. Lord, Mary. A Contribution fo the » Bibliography of Hal Porter, ALS, 4:4, Oct. 
1970, 405-409. [The article lists omissions from the Bibliography of Hal Porter 
Bibliographies of Australian Writers, Libraries Board of South Australia, comp. Jan- 
ette Finch, 1966, and Michael Wilding's review in ALS 3:2, Oct. 1967, 142- 148 (AES, 
11:8, Oct. 1968, 2458).] —F.M.P. 
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н. B. Richardson (Е. Е. Richardson) 
3223. Stewart, Kenneth. Their Road to Life: A Note on Richard Mahony and Walter 
Richardson, Meanjin, 29:4, Sum. 1970, 505-508. H. H. Richardson's characterization 
of Mahony as having attributes that ultimately destroy him is supported by facts known 
of Mahony's prototype, Walter Richardson. н —Е.М.Р. 


Christina Stead | 
3224. Thomas, Tony. Christina Stead, Westerly, No. 4, Dec. 1970, 46-53. Pessimism 
and despair, seen especially in the images of putrefaction and disease, mark both The 
Salzburg Tales and the novel Seven Poor Men. Nature is violently animate. However, 
in the relationship of Catherine and Baruch Mendelssohn the novel suggests the 
possibility of humans achieving happiness. : —F.M.P. 


Patrick White . 
3225. Coe, Richard N. The Artist and the Grocer: Patrick White's THE VIVISEC . 
TOR, Meanjin, 29:4, Sum. 1970, 526-529. This novel, whose theme is the relationship 
between art and vulgarity, presents as the absolute vulgarian the character of Cecil 
Cutbush, the Abominable Grocer. | —F.M.P. 
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3226. Beatson, Peter. The Three Stages: Mysticism in Patrick Whites VOSS, South- 
erly, No. 2, 1970, 111-121. This work (Viking, 1957) has a triadic form. The develop- 
ment of the two central characters, Voss and Laura, and the movement of history show 
a similar pattern: from a beginning of self-involvement and detachment from others, 
each moves to an acceptance of the world outside of the self and then to a form of 
union with God. —F.M.P. 


3227. Laidlaw, R. P. The Complexity of VOSS, SoRA, 4:1, 1970, 3-14. White's dense 
novel belongs to the romance tradition because it blends the archetypal with the 
immediate. Three types of Australian artists are represented in Willie Pringle, Voss, and 
Frank Le Mesurier: the real, the archetypal, and a synthesis of the two. But the 
Australian artist writes in dust. This novel of spiritual quest is formed by three chains 
of images: flight, worms, and flowers. The only surviving archetypal force is destruc- 
tive: Christ's nails. Belle survives as immediate reality. As synthesis, the word survives 
in the writing down of Voss's legend. —E.N.J. 


General 
3228. Heseltine, H. P. C. Hartley Grattan in Australia: Some Correspondence, 1937- 
38, Meanjin, 29:3, 1970, 356-364. [The article prints eight letters to Grattan: one from 
Katharine Prichard, two from Vance Palmer, two from Mary Gilmore, and three from 
Miles Franklin.] —F.M.P. 


3229. Rubin, Joseph Jay. Bruce Sutherland, 1905-1969: А Tribute, Meanjin, 29:4, 
Sum. 1970, 503-504. [The article is а memorial tribute to the scholar who introduced 
and developed the studies of Australian literature at Pennsylvania State University.] 

—F.M.P. 


3230. Webster, Owen. The Literary Life of Australia, Overland, No. 45, Aut. 1970, 
27-32. Ignorant authors, an apathetic government, profit-oriented publishers, and 
unsympathetic mass media are parts of the unhealthy literary life in Australia. Unless 
Australians can believe that their country is the center of the universe, literary culture 
will continue to stagnate. —F.M.P. 


IRELAND 


Flann O'Brien (Brian O'Nolan) 
3231. Semmler, Clement. The Art of Brian O'Nolan, Meanjin, 29:4, Sum. 1970, 492- 
500. O'Brien's novels, masterpieces of comic writing, are closely related to his work as 
а journalist. Theological disputations are seen іп all of his novels, works which focus 
on archetype and metamorphosis more than on character and action. —F.M.P. 


General 
Cf.: Item 2934. 
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